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PRACTICAL IMPERIALISM 


OnE of the most remarkable phenomena of modern times is the 
rise and growth of Imperialist feeling throughout the United 
Kingdom and the British Dominions. 

History runs in cycles. The glorious period of the Napoleonic 
wars was not unnaturally followed by a great reaction. After 
the tremendous warlike exertions which had cost Great Britain 
approximately 1,000,000,000/. the nation required peace and rest. 
The great influence which the landowning aristocracy used to 
exercise deciined owing to the growth of the manufacturing 
industries and the manufacturing towns. Through the Reform 
Bill the middle class, composed of merchants, manufacturers, 
shipowners, &c., became the controlling element in the legisla- 
ture, and these hastened to make the best use of their oppor- 
tunities. The utilitarian era began. Henceforth national policy 
was to be subservient to individual advantage, to commercial 
considerations. The people were told that the Colonies were 
unprofitable, that they were an encumbrance and a burden to the 
Motherland. The planful development of the Empire which 
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former generations had pursued was discontinued. A sentiment 
frankly hostile to the Empire arose. Free Trade was introduced. 
Its essence was, in the words of Cobden: ‘ Buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market.’ The trading interest was enthusi- 
astically in favour of Free Trade in the expectation that it would 
be extremely beneficial to the manufacturing industries of the 
country. Incidentally it was hoped that Free Trade would break 
up the.Empire and rid Great Britain of her Colonies. Cobden 
prophesied that Free Trade would gradually and imperceptibly 
loosen the bonds between Motherland and Colonies, and looked 
forward to their amicable separation. 

The rule of the middle class has come to an end. Democracy 
has arrived. A democratic national policy has taken the place of 
the ancient utilitarianism, and Imperialism is merely the latest, 
and I think the highest, incarnation of our democratic national- 
ism. It is a conscious manifestation of the solidarity of the race. 
British Imperialism is not, as its opponents assert, an empty, 
vain-glorious, and aggressive policy advocated by ‘Jingoes,’ by 
the aristocracy, the leisured classes, and the army. It is a 
thoroughly democratic policy. This can be seen by the fact that 
it is strongest not in these islands, but in our most democratic 
possessions. Imperialism, contrary to widely held opinion, is 
democratic, peaceful, and utilitarian in the best sense of the 
word, for it is useful and necessary. 

It is a trite but true saying that peace is the greatest interest 
of Great and Greater Britain. Only in peace can we develop our 
magnificent resources. But our peace is threatened. 

The British Empire extends over 11,447,954 square miles. It 
is nearly one hundred times as large as the United Kingdom. 
It embraces vast areas situated in a temperate zone, which have 
room for hundreds of millions of white settlers. We possess 
besides most valuable tropical Colonies, countless islands and 
nearly all the most important strategical positions in the world 
which dominate all seas. Very naturally the British Empire is 
the envy of the universe, and especially of those nations which 
desire or require colonies and well-situated naval bases. 

A nation can be secure only if its armed strength is com- 
mensurate with its possessions. The British Empire is by far 
the largest Empire which the world has seen. It is essentially a 
maritime Empire, and it is most vulnerable from the sea. While 
the principal towns of most countries lie far inland, all the largest 
towns of the British Empire, such as London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Portsmouth, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Dublin, Belfast, Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Colombo, Aden, Singapore, 
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Hong Kong, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth, 
Hobart, Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, Mont- 
real, Quebec, Vancouver, Victoria, St. John’s, Cape Town, 
Durban, and many others, lie on, or close to, the sea. All these 
towns can easily be shelled or seized by a foreign Power possess- 
ing the command of the sea. 

The British Empire is a sea empire. It depends for its liveli- 
hood very largely upon the sea. The value of its sea-borne trade 
should in the present year amount to the stupendous sum of 
2,000,000,000/. The British Empire possesses one-half of the 
world’s shipping. We may say that one-half of the world’s trade 
is carried under the British flag. Out of every two ships which 
sail the ocean one flies the British flag. Our merchant marine 
will therefore be exposed to enormous losses in time of war unless 
our Navy is overwhelmingly strong. The British Empire does 
not possess the sea, but it has certainly a predominant interest on 
all seas. 

While the prosperity of the British Dominions depends on the 
free flow of their enormous exports over sea, the existence of 
the United Kingdom depends on the free and uninterrupted flow 
of our sea-borne imports of food and raw materials. One-half 
of the meat, seven-eighths of the wheat, and all the sugar which 
we consume are imported by sea. Our factories are dependent 
on cotton, wool, timber, hides, ores, oil, and other raw materials 
borne by ships to these shores. Sometimes the stock of wheat 
in the United Kingdom suffices for only six weeks. A short 
stoppage of our imports, even if it be only a partial one, would 
close our factories and cause starvation. 

If a hostile Power, or combination of Powers, should defeat 
our fleet, it need not invade this country. A powerful enemy can 
bombard the principal towns of Great Britain and of her posses- 
sions, starve out the garrisons of her naval bases, ruin our 
shipping trade, prey upon the export trade of our Dominions and 
Colonies, and starve the United Kingdom into surrender. It is 
therefore clear that Motherland and Colonies require for their 
protection a fleet strong enough to meet any possible combination 
of Powers. These considerations prompted Great Britain to 
establish the two-Power standard, according to which the British 
fleet was to be at least as strong as the combined fleets of the two 
strongest foreign Powers. 

Formerly the naval supremacy of Great Britain was undis- 
puted and indisputable, but changing circumstances have affected 
our position in the world. A few decades ago Germany con- 
sisted of a number of disunited and impecunious States which 
had no fleet, the population of the United States was smaller 
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than that of the United Kingdom, Japan was as weak at sea as 
Siam, Russia had no railways, the Suez Canal did not exist. The 
navies of the foreign Powers were insignificant. It was not 
necessary for Great Britain to maintain a two-Power standard, 
for her fieet was predominant on all seas. As Russia was 
separated from India by vast roadless and railwayless deserts, and 
as transport by sea was very little developed, ships being few, 
small, and slow, the invasion of India by land and that of the 
United Kingdom by sea was not practicable. The times have 
changed. Powerful navies are being built in many countries, and 
all countries, even the South American Republics, endeavour to 
build more powerful battleships than the latest British Dread- 
noughts. Our sea monopoly is a thing of the past. Russian rail- 
ways run up to the Indian frontier. An invasion of India is no 
longer impossible. The great development of the merchant 
marine, the advent of numerous large and fast passenger 
steamers, makes the invasion of Great Britain and the Colonies 
much easier than it used to be. Our interest in the Suez Canal 
and in Egypt has given us another point where we are extremely 
vulnerable and are exposed to attacks both by land and sea. 
During the last fifty years the comparative strength of Great 
Britain has declined while the vulnerability of the British Empire 
has greatly increased. 

Great Britain possesses a much smaller area and a much 
denser population than her great national competitors. Her 
population increases very slowly, and a very large number of her 
citizens emigrate every year. While the British population grows 
but slowly, that of her principal competitors increases very 
quickly. Russia has 161,000,000 inhabitants, and her population 
increases by 3,000,000 per year; the United States have 
92,000,000 inhabitants, and their population increases by 
1,600,000 per year; Germany has 66,000,000 inhabitants, and 
her population increases by 900,000 per year; the United King- 
dom has 45,000,000 inhabitants, and her population increases by 
less than 400,000 per year. Man power is more important than 
engine power. Gradually, and almost imperceptibly, Great 
Britain is losing her great position in the world owing to the 
comparative stagnation of her population and the rapid growth 
of the leading foreign States. Wealth is power. The longest 
purse can buy the strongest fleet. It is impossible for 45,000,000 
Englishmen to maintain the two-Power standard against 
66,000,000 Germans and some other prosperous nation. There is 
a limit to the taxation which the people can bear. The two- 
Power standard has been abandoned. 

At the time when the British Navy was all-powerful Great 
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Britain could stand alone in splendid isolation. Now we are 
no longer able to rely for our security upon our own unaided 
strength. We have to put our trust in complicated diplomatic 
arrangements which may break down at the critical moment. 
At present our position seems perfectly secure owing to our 
understanding with France and Russia and our alliance with 
Japan. However, treaties and understandings do not last for 
all time. The Balkan war, or some other event, may upset many 
existing friendships, or a skilful diplomat may rearrange the 
grouping of the Powers to our disadvantage. A State which is 
very vulnerable and which at the same time is rich in valuable 
possessions is exposed to the danger of attack by a hostile coali 
tion. Therefore we should rely for our defence only on our own 
strength. In our own strength alone can we find safety. 

As our population and wealth increase comparatively slowly, 
while the population and wealth of our great national competitors 
grow comparatively quickly, Great Britain will from year to 
year find it more difficult to hold her own in a world of large 
States. From year to year it is becoming increasingly clear that 
Great Britain cannot provide for the defence of the Empire single- 
handed. Recognising our difficulties, our Dominions have come 
to our aid with splendid generosity. They are providing fleets 
and armies. But we cannot safely rely for the defence of the 
Empire on the present loose arrangements between Great Britain 
and the Dominions. The Empire requires for its security an 
Imperial Army and an Imperial Fleet, paid for out of an Imperial 
exchequer, and controlled and directed by an Imperial Govern- 
ment. The defence of the Empire must be organised. But only 
the unification of the Empire will make possible the creation of 
an adequate organisation. That has been recognised by the lead- 
ing Colonial statesmen. Therefore they have urged us to call 
them to our councils. 

The unification of the Empire is necessary, not only for its 
defence, but also for its development. The time of small States 
is past. The future belongs to the great States. In the first 
chapter of his Wealth of Nations Adam Smith demonstrated by 
his description of the manufacture of pins the superior efficiency 
of the factory system, which allows of the division of labour, over 
the small employer and the individual artisan. The factory 
system applies not only to the manufacturing industries but also 
to States. Greatness in States makes not only for strength and 
security but also for efficiency in every branch of human activity 
owing to a better division and application of labour. The greater 
the national market the greater the industrial efficiency of the 
nation. In a small but highly-cultured State, such as Sweden, 
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there is no room for an iron industry as large, and therefore as 
efficient, as that at Pittsburg. Efficiency in art and science also 
is favoured by a large State, for only a large and prosperous State 
can give an adequate scope to its talented citizens. A great 
electrician, engineer, chemist, financier, inventor, painter, or 
sculptor, born in some small State, such as Denmark or Holland, 
will naturally seek occupation in some larger State. 

The unification of the Empire makes not only for strength, 
peace, progress and prosperity, but also for social betterment. To 
lift up the masses we require two things : security and prosperity. 
Without security from foreign attack there will be little pros- 
perity. It is therefore clear that we can find the vast sums 
required for social purposes only if Great Britain is prosperous 
and at peace. Besides, if her industries are prosperous, employ- 
ment will be good and wages high, and there will be compara- 
tively few who are in want and require assistance. 

Which is the best policy for welding the Empire together? 

Experience tells us that most States have been united by 
danger and war borne in common. The war with England united 
the Colonies of North America which had declared themselves 
independent. The wars with Austria united Switzerland. Her 
wars with France united Germany. ‘Empires are welded 
together,’ Bismarck has told us, ‘not by speeches and reso- 
lutions, but by blood and iron.’ Nothing would more quickly 
and more thoroughly weld together the British Empire than a 
war in which Great Britain and the Dominions would have to 
fight for their very existence. That would demonstrate to all 
the British States the necessity of Imperial union for defence. 
However, blood and iron are not the only cement of Empire. 
Mutual advantage and interdependence, a business partnership 
among related States, are very powerful unifying factors. Such 
mutual advantages and interdependence and such a partnership 
are created for the members of a federation by a common tariff 
which provides an exceedingly valuable market reserved to the 
members of the union. A common tariff-protected market is apt 
to convert a number of loosely united States into a firmly-knit 
commonwealth. The predecessors of Bismarck laid in the North- 
German Customs Union the foundation of the German Empire. 
Some of the revolted British Colonies wished to form independent 
States. They refused to enter the union of the United States, 
but the introduction of a common tariff by the partner States, 
which created a large protected home market for the benefit of 
the members of the Union, induced those States which wished to 
remain independent to enter it. The advantage of a large 
common market reserved by a tariff to the members of a union 
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of States has been a powerful factor in welding together Canada, ~ 
Australia, and South Africa. In fact, it has been the principal 
inducement for their unification. 

A common tariff and a valuable market reserved to the 
members of the Union not only causes States to combine, but 
makes their union permanent. For economic reasons alone the 
disintegration of the United States or of Germany is inconceiv- 
able. The interests of all the individual States have become so 
intimately interwoven, and so deeply merged into the interests 
of the larger commonwealth to which they belong, that separation 
is practically impossible. An independent Ohio or New York 
State, cut off by a tariff from the great market of the United 
States, or an independent Bavaria, unable to sell her produce 
freely throughout the German Empire, or an independent 
Ontario, shut out of the Canadian market by tariffs, could 
scarcely exist. Separation would be ruinous to the individual 
States which depend for their prosperity upon their ability to sell 
their productions throughout the union of States to which they 
belong. 

We have come to the parting of the ways. We must either 
unify the Empire or allow it to disintegrate. By unifying it we 
shall establish it securely for all time. It will continue to be the 
greatest State in the world, and the British race will continue 
to be perhaps the most powerful promoter of peace, progress, 
prosperity, freedom, and civilisation which the world has seen. 
If, on the other hand, we continue our present policy of drift, 
the un-English policy of laisser-faire, for which there is not even 
an English name, disaster may overtake us before long. All the 
great commercial maritime and colonial empires of the past, the 
predecessors of the British Empire, were erected on too narrow 
a basis, and they have easily been destroyed by powerful military 
States. The vast colonial empires created by the Phoenicians, 
the Carthaginians, the Athenians, the Venetians, and the Dutch, 
all of which once ruled the sea, greatly resembled the British 
Empire. They have fallen because the inhabitants of the 
motherland followed, if I may say so, a Little-England policy. 
Let us heed the lessons of history. A single unfortunate war may 
break up the British Empire, and may destroy what centuries of 
effort and war have painfully created. 

Mr. Chamberlain has warned us of our dangers. He has 
provided us with a practical Imperial policy. Tariff Reform will 
stimulate industry in Great Britain, raise wages, and improve 
employment, and a system of inter-Imperial preferences will knit 
the Empire together in bonds of interest which will grow 
stronger from year to year, and which will prove indissoluble. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has been hailed with enthusiasm by 
all Imperialists throughout the Empire, and after nine years 
of ceaseless agitation the truly Imperial policy of Tariff 
Reform promises to triumph at the next General Election. 
For the sake of Motherland and Empire a great effort should be 
made to make its triumph certain. There is danger in delay. 
The deliberate attempt of the United States to detach Canada 
from the British Empire shows the urgency of Imperial Federa- 
tion. - Already a beginning has been made to knit the British 
Empire together by bonds of interest. The great Dominions 
have taken the initiative. With splendid unselfishness they have 
given to the Mother Country a generous preference in their 
markets in the expectation that we should follow suit. They 
regret that we have not reciprocated, and voices are heard recom- 
mending the cancellation of the preference granted to us. It has 
already been whittled down. This dissatisfaction is not unnatural. 
We cannot expect the Dominions to be satisfied much longer with 
the present one-sided arrangement, and we cannot be surprised 
at the Colonial complaints about our indifference, of which we 
ought to take the most serious notice? 

Unfortunately the Imperial policy of Tariff Reform and of 
Preferential Tariff arrangements between all the States of the 
Empire has been allowed to become a party question. I think 
the Empire should stand above party. However, as the leaders 
of the Liberal Party have emphatically pronounced themselves 
against Tariff Reform and its concomitant Imperial Preference, 
all good Liberals feel in duty bound to oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Imperial policy. They profess to believe that Imperial Federa- 
tion is impracticable, and they have gone so far as to sneer at 
the proposals of the Dominions, and at the sacrifices which they 
have made for the sake of the Empire. The day may come when 
the Liberal Party will bitterly regret having opposed the unifica- 
tion of the Empire. Is it too late for them to recognise the error 
which they have hastily made? Will no Liberal leader come 
forward and show to his party that the unification of the Empire 
is necessary, and that Imperial unification can be achieved only 
either by a sanguinary war, which we all wish to avoid, or by 
the same policy which has united Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa, by the policy of Mr. Chamberlain? Imperialism and 
Liberalism are by no means incompatible, for Imperialism is, as 
I said in the beginning of this article, the latest and the highest 
manifestation of our democratic nationalism. Adam Smith, the 
father of political economy and of Free Trade, who certainly was 
neither a Jingo nor a Conservative, and who is so frequently 
quoted by Liberals and Free Traders as their greatest authority, 
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was in favour of Imperial Federation, for he wrote in his Wealth 
of Nations : 


There is not the least probability that the British Constitution would 
be hurt by the union of Great Britain and her Colonies. That Constitution, 
on the contrary, would be completed by it, and seems to be imperfect without 
it. The assembly which deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of 
every part of the Empire, in order to be properly informed, ought certainly 
to have representatives from every part of it. That this union, however, 
could be easily effectuated, or that difficulties, and great difficulties, might 
not occur in the execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard of none, 
however, which appear insurmountable. The principal, perhaps, arise not 
from the nature of things, but from the prejudices and opinions of the 
people, both on this and the other side of the Atlantic. 


The ‘ prejudices and opinions of the people’ opposed to the 
unification of the British Empire are now far stronger on this 
side of the Atlantic than on the other, and it is noteworthy that 
they are far stronger among the professional politicians than 
among the people. 

The consolidation of the Empire is necessary and is urgent. 
Guided by the considerations which have inspired the foregoing 
pages, a few men have resolved to make a special effort. for the 
promotion of practical Imperialism. As every great political 
campaign requires an ample amount of money, they have created 
a fund, and they have appealed to the public for support. Their 
appeal has been successful. In a few weeks a very large sum has 
been subscribed. This sum is to be the nucleus of a fund which, 
it is hoped, will eventually reach seven figures. It will in course 
of time become a great Imperia] foundation. It will support 
every Imperial movement and endeavour worthy of support 
throughout the Empire. The income derived from it will be 
used in assisting the activity of the numerous excellent organisa- 
tions in every part of the Empire which are truly Imperialist in 
aim and spirit, which strive to advance the interests of the British 
Empire and to elevate the British race. 

As the most immediate need of the time is the unification of 
the Empire by Tariff Reform and a system of inter-Imperial 
preferences, it is proposed to devote in the beginning the re- 
sources of the fund to the promotion of the Chamberlain policy. 
This will be done, not for party reasons, not because the Unionist 
party has identified itself with Tariff Reform and Imperial reci- 
procity, but because Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is the only one 
which can bring about the federation of the Empire. This policy 
stands high above party. There are two kinds of Imperialism : 
arm-chair Imperialism and practical Imperialism. The Liberal 
Imperialists are unfortunately only arm-chair Imperialists. As 
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practical Imperialism is more important than theoretical 
Imperialism, the Imperial Fund is intended to promote the 
former. The fund is, as its name implies, an Imperial fund. Its 
originators wish to work for the benefit of the Empire and of the 
British race in every practicable way, and they will make the 
unification of the Empire a party question only if Liberal 
Imperialists refuse to co-operate. They would prefer to work 
with the best men of both parties, and as their efforts will be 
devoted to a policy in which all citizens of the Empire can unite, 
it is hoped that they will be supported by the Imperial-minded 
men and women of all parties. 
WESTMINSTER. 














NICOLAS OF MONTENEGRO AND THE 
CZARDOM OF THE SERBS 


THE mists which have for ages obscured the Balkan peninsula 
are at last rolling away, and States with kings and governments 
are emerging into the sight of Europe and, what is much more 
important, of the camera. And yet to the average Westerner the 
Kings of the Balkans are like the three Kings of Chickeraboo, 
comic-opera potentates, who have taken the place of the smaller 
German grand dukes and princes of the days of the Second 
Empire. To London and Paris the Near East is an unknown 
land, further off from them than Japan or Central Africa, an 
unreal land, full of people who wear fancy dress and many 
weapons, live in stage sets, and generally comport themselves 
as peasants in the musical chorus. Only the Turk is real in this 
stageland, and even he is the Turk of the nursery, the Bogey 
Man, the Unspeakable, who is classed with infidels, and oppresses 
the Sunday-school Christian with the arsenal of weapons at his 
girdle. To the man in the street the fighting in the Balkans is 
unreal, or at best only an exciting game at which we look on 
but do not play. The slaughter of Turks, Montenegrins, and 
Bulgarians means no more than the sweeping away of an equal 
number of Chinese by famine, pestilence, or the sword ; indeed, 
it means less, for we have more money invested in the Flowery 
Land. But the photographer is doing his best, and as the armies 
of the larger Balkan States are dressed in European fashion, the 
West may gradually come to treat the Near East seriously, and 
not merely as a picturesque pastime for diplomatists. 

This land of barren mountain and fertile plain has been 
fought over more furiously than any other stretch of Europe 
except Belgium. While the Western barbarians settled down 
into nations and kingdoms on the wreck of the Roman Empire, 
this borderland of East and West has always been the cockpit 
of warring nationalities; the more so, because the Turks, its 
latest conquerors, are essentially a nomad race, who have never 
absorbed the peoples they subdued, and have been beaten in the 
arts and crafts of the townsman and the trader by the subject 
races, and consequently are merely strangers and tent-dwellers 
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in the land. Ever since Suleiman the Second was checked before 
the walls of Vienna the Turks have been receding in Europe, 
and for over a hundred years the ambitions of the States and 
peoples who were submerged by the Ottoman invasion have been 
sources of constant trouble to Europe, whose terror of the Turk 
has been replaced by the hatreds of little States and the jealousies 
of Great Powers. 

When the final blow came in 1453, and the Greek Empire 
fell at the storming of Constantinople, the Sultan occupied the 
throne of the Basileus as the ruler of the Near East, and when 
the Ottoman power began to weaken it was naturally the Greek, 
who had never forgotten the imperial purple, who first put in a 
claim to the succession and for the restoration of the empire. 
But the Serb and the Bulgar had, in the days before the Turk, 
carved fugitive and precarious empires of a day out of the totter- 
ing and decaying realm of the Byzantine sovereign, and they too 
clamour that the Czardom of their chieftains shall be reconsti- 
tuted in the face of Europe and they themselves exalted, with 
their enemies and rivals crushed beneath their feet. But if 
history is to be ransacked for the remodelling of the Balkan 
peninsula in the twentieth century, there is but one claimant who 
has any right at all to the succession of the Byzantine Emperors, 
and that is Greece, where at least the language, religion, and 
traditions of Byzantium have been kept alive. For nearly a 
thousand years the Emperor of Constantinople was the Emperor, 
in spite of that simulacrum which was neither Holy, nor Roman, 
nor an Empire. His was the one great and magnificent figure 
which embodied in all men’s eyes the twin ideas of empire and 
Christianity. The transient and barbarian Czars of the Bulgar 
and the Serb might transliterate the potent name of Caesar into 
Czar to give themselves the appearance of imperial rule, but they 
were really tribal chieftains who held sway only by the sufferance 
or the weakness of the sovereign born in the purple. 

Of the nations that have once more risen to the surface as 
the flood of Ottoman invasion recedes the Roumanians may be 
dismissed at once. They are on the far side of the Danube, and 
they have no pretensions to rule at Constantinople. Greece is 
ruled by a Danish King who succeeded a German, in default of 
the great princely families of medieval Greece, but stranger 
things have happened than the rule of a northern prince at 
Byzantium. Did George of Greece become Emperor of Constanti- 
nople he would have a precedent in Baldwin and the Latin 
Emperors, who ousted the Greeks for the first half of the thirteenth 
century. The Bulgarians, who in the days of their power made 
even less impression on the country than the Turks have 
done, also had to resort to Western rulers when they regained their 
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independence, for though originally their form of government was 
aristocratic, none of their nobles or great families had survived 
the Turkish domination. They have no claim to rule at Con- 
stantinople, and the Bulgaria they have now obtained is, with 
perhaps some additions to the south-west, a just and ample 
reconstruction of the shifting dominions of the Bulgarian Czars. 
The Serbs remain, and they with far more reason have made 
the return of the Czardom of Dushan and Lazar a. national 
aspiration. This it was that inspired them when they rose under 
Karageorge as the Bulgarians were never inspired by the 
memories of Simeon’s victories; for to the Serb the battle of 
Kossovo is modern history, and while the Bulgar of to-day is 
utterly modern the Serb looks back through the ages to the great 
days of Serbian rule when he scattered broadcast those place- 
names which still attest how wide and deep was his influence 
in the Balkan peninsula. The Bulgarian Empire left hardly a 
trace; the Serbian Czardom has set its mark everywhere. If 
the Serbian Czardom were to be reconstituted there would be two 
claimants for the headship, Servia and Montenegro; but though 
of the same race the two are very differently qualified. After the 
battle of Kossovo and the fall of the Serbian rule, most of the 
great land-owning families became Mahometan, and thus retained 
their power, finally becoming the mainstay of the Turkish 
supremacy in Europe. The consequence was that, when the 
Servians rose in 1804, after the massacre by the Janissaries, 
they chose as their leader George Petrovich, or Karageorge, the 
son of a peasant, who had served in the Austrian army, and 
had afterwards been a brigand and pig-dealer. The present King 
Peter of Servia is Karageorge’s grandson. The Obrenovich 
dynasty, which ended with the murder of King Alexander of 
Servia, was founded by Milosh Obrenovich, a Serbian peasant 
who, when Karageorge temporarily gave up the struggle in 1812, 
got himself named chief by the Turks, and in 1817 had Karageorge 
assassinated ; thus originating the blood-feud whch only came to 
an end with the extinction of the Obrenovich dynasty in 1903. 
But both these dynasties are essentially modern. They have no 
root in the past, and the Serbs look back to Dushan and Lazar and 
to the heroes who fought with them as the glories of the Serbian 
race. Yet there is one family which, though not descended from 
the old Serbian Czars, has ruled over free Serbs for more than 
two hundred years, and has therefore juster claims than any other 
dynasty to represent the ancient Czardom, and that is the family 
of Petrovich Niegush of Cernagora, whose head is, and has been 
for over fifty years, King Nicolas of Montenegro. The little 
kingdom was never subdued by the Turks, although it was over- 
run more than once, and even before its independence was 
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formally recognised by Europe at the Treaty of Berlin it was 
the ambition of its ruler to become Czar of the Serbs, and to 
restore the glories of the reign of Dushan. Though he naturally 
does not publish his ambitions to all the world, King Nicolas 
makes no secret of his hopes in the course of conversation, and 
some years ago, on one of the occasions when I had the honour 
of being received by him at the palace, he referred to what he 
hoped-would be a wider future for Montenegro when his boun- 
daries had been enlarged to include Old Serbia, and when the 
Roman Catholic tribes of North Albania had realised that it was 
their interest to combine with Montenegro. The telegrams which 
state that the mountaineers have made common cause with King 
Nicolas’ troops at Tusi and Hum seem to show that his diplo- 
macy and tact have borne good fruit. Every action of the King 
has been directed to this end. He has done his utmost to bring 
his little kingdom into line with the great nations of Europe. He 
has civilised his people, and has worked hard, though with 
indifferent success, to make them not merely a race of mountain 
warriors but an industrial people. He has been handicapped by 
the poverty of the soil as well as by the martial instincts of his 
subjects, for though he_obtained Dulcigno and Antivari on the 
littoral, the Treaty of Berlin was a bitter disappointment to him. 

Most adroitly he has kept himself, his family, and his country 
in the public view. His eldest son married Princess Jutta (now 
Militza) of Mecklenburg; his eldest daughter married Peter 
Karageorgevich, then the pretender to the Servian throne and 
now King in Belgrade; his second daughter married the Grand 
Duke Peter Nicolaevich of Russia; another the Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg; a fourth Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg; and, 
greatest triumph of all, the Princess Helena married in 1896 the 
present King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. After the Treaty of 
Berlin the Prince was only styled Highness; then in December 
1900 he assumed the title of Royal Highness, and in October 
1908 that of King of Montenegro and Berda, all steps towards the 
attainment of his ambition, the restoration of the Serbian Czar- 
dom. And, indeed, the Montenegrins and their ruler have 
peculiar claims to the hegemony of the Balkan Serbs, for when 
the tide of Ottoman invasion overran the peninsula they alone 
remained free and independent among their inaccessible crags, to 
which all the Serbs who would not submit to the Turks resorted, 
and made into a place of refuge. The lowlanders, and those who 
lived in the mountains to which the Turks were able to penetrate 
without great loss, either adopted the Mahometan religion and 
saved their property, or else became rayahs and lost all semblance 
of liberty; but in the principality Church and State alike re- 
mained orthodox and unsubdued, and the rocks of Montenegro 
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stood out like an island outpost of Europe above the flood of 
Ottoman domination. 

From the earliest times Montenegro, owing to its situation, has 
always had a princely independence, and it has indefeasible rights 
to the headship of the Serbian race. It had no particular history 
of its own until the coming of the Serbs, when, from being a small 
Illyrian State under native princes, and afterwards under the 
Romans, it became a Slav State with Dioclea, the birthplace of 
Diocletian, as its chief town. It was then known as Zenta, and 
extended far beyond the boundaries of the present kingdom. 
At the time of the battle of Hastings its Zupan actually called 
himself King of Serbia, so that King Nicolas has ancient prece- 
dent on his side. It formed part of the territory of the Serbian 
Czars, and as a young man the great Stefan Dushan was its ruler. 
After the death of the Czar Dushan a Serbian noble named Balsha 
became prince of the country, and in the time of the Czar Lazar 
the descendant of Balsha included the Herzegovina and much 
of North Albania in his dominions. In the fatal battle of 
Kossovo on the 15th of June 1389 Djuradj, or George, Balsha 
took no part, for he was hurrying to join his father-in-law when 
he heard of the defeat and death of the Czar at Kossovopolje. He 
therefore retreated to his principality, where he was joined by 
the remnants of the Serbian army, and afterwards by those who, 
for one reason or another, desired a haven of refuge from the 
Turks or from their private foes. The last prince of the House of 
Balsha died in 1421, and Stefan Crnojevich, a connexion of the 
family, was elected prince in opposition to Djuradj Brankovich, 
the son of the Despot of Servia, whose selection would have made 
Montenegro a province of Turkey. He and his descendants had 
a hard fight with the Turks and the Venetians, though later on 
an alliance was made with the latter, who then held Scutari or 
Scodra. So hard was the struggle for freedom that a law was 
passed in 1483, by which any man who did not fight against the 
Turks was dressed in women’s clothes and hunted out of the 
country by the women themselves. At last, in 1516, Djuradj Crno- 
jevich, the grandson of the hero Ivan Crnojevich, wearied. out 
with the continual struggle against the Turkish armies, resigned 
his power into the hands of the Metropolitan Bishop Vavil and 
retired to Italy, where the last of the race died at Venice in 1660. 

Then began the strange rule of the Vladikas, or Prince Bishops 
of Montenegro, who ruled over a principality which was sadly 
shorn of its extent and reduced to little more than the rocks around 
Cettigne, which had been made the capital when Zabliak was 
taken by the Turks in 1484. Cettigne at that time consisted 
only of the monastery, the house built by Ivan Crnojevich, and 
a few huts, and even those were burnt and utterly destroyed by 
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Suleiman Pasha in 1623, and again by another Pasha of the same 
name in 1690. But on each occasion the Montenegrins retired 
to the mountain tops and waited until the Turks realised that 
they must either leave the country or starve. The valiant little 
people had already done enough to prove their right to be con- 
sidered the chiefs of the Serbian race, for while the rest of the 
country was under the power of the Sultan the inhabitants of 
the rocks around Cettigne alone kept themselves free and un- 
subdued, and rebuilt their huts when the Turkish armies had 
departed. But the remnant which took up the old life of fight- 
ing after the disaster of 1690 was sadly diminished and dispirited. 
The elective Vladikas had done good service to their country, as 
their sacred office had preserved Montenegro from the dissensions 
of rival chiefs, but the people felt that if their land was to be 
kept free a greater continuity of policy than was possible under 
elective Vladikas must be introduced, and their choice fell on a 
man whose family were destined to raise the tiny State to the 
rank of a kingdom. In July 1696 a young monk named Danilo 
Herakovich was elected Vladika at the age of twenty. He was 
the representative of one of the most powerful families left in 
Montenegro, and at first was unwilling to accept the honour and 
responsibility of the office, pleading his youth and inexperience. 
But the chiefs and people saw that he was the man for the post, 
and finally he consented to become the first Vladika of the new 
order. 

The family of Danilo was Herzegovinian by origin, and had 
fled to Montenegro in the fifteenth century. On his appointment 
he took the name of Petrovich after his most famous ancestor, 
and Niegush after the village in which he was the landowner. The 
office of Vladika was made hereditary in his family, but as the 
Vladika, being a Bishop, could not marry, he was to appoint a 
relative to succeed him, and for nearly two hundred years nephew 
succeeded uncle without intermission. Danilo himself was more 
of a warrior than a priest, and on Christmas Eve 1702 all the 
Mahometans in the principality, most of them Serbian rene- 
gades, were massacred by his orders. In 1714 Kiuprili Pasha 
invaded the country, and once more Cettigne was destroyed. But 
again the Turks had to evacuate the mountains or starve, and 
in 1715 the Vladika went to Petersburg to ask for the protection 
of Peter the Great, who gave him ten thousand roubles and pro- 
mised him five hundred roubles every three years for the church 
at Cettigne. Danilo died in 1735, but the struggle against the 
Turkish armies went on incessantly, and some of the worst 
enemies with whom the Vladikas had to contend were renegade 
Serbs whose rage against their orthodox brothers was far more 
inveterate than that of the true Turks. In 1782 the Vladika 
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St. Peter succeeded his uncle, and at first had to face a bitter 
warfare with Kara Mahmoud Pasha, who, in 1785, burned 
Cettigne, Niegush, and several other towns. The struggle ended 
in 1796, when the Pasha’s army was caught in the defile of Kruse 
and cut to pieces. Kara Mahmoud himself was taken prisoner, 
and his head was struck off and placed on the tower at Cettigne. 
At intervals through the nineteenth century the fight with Turkey 
went on, and Peter the Second, who succeeded his uncle in 1830, 
was the last of the Prince Bishops. His nephew and successor, 
Danilo the Second, separated the civil from the ecclesiastical 
power, and married Darinka, the daughter of a Slav merchant 
of Trieste. But he had no son, and when he was assassinated 
on the quay at Cattaro by a Montenegrin exile in 1860 he 
nominated his nephew Nicolas, the son of the famous warrior 
Mirko Petrovich, as his successor. When the insurrection in 
the Herzegovina broke out in 1875 it was the expressed intention 
of Prince Nicolas to ‘liberate all the Serbs, even if it cost him 
his life’; and with this end he went to war, and made use of 
his diplomatic skill to get recognised by the Great Powers. By 
the Treaty of Berlin the Prince gained recognition and an exten- 
sion of territory, though the lands added to Montenegro were not 
those which he had hoped to receive either in extent or population. 
An even greater blow to the Prince’s ambition occurred soon 
afterwards. Servia had been recognised as a principality in 1830 
under Milosh Obrenovich as the Hereditary Prince. The 
Turkish garrisons retired from Servia in 1867, in 1878 the Powers 
recognised the independence of the country, and in 1882 Milan 
Obrenovich was proclaimed King and took his place in the Near 
East as the successor of Stefan Nemanja. By this act the 
nominal headship of the free Serbs, which had for so long been 
held by the Petrovich prince of Montenegro, was transferred 
to the modern dynasty of the Obrenoviches of the new Servia, 
and this explains and justifies the hostility which King Nicolas 
always showed to the rivals of the Karageorges. Europe, know- 
ing little, and caring less, had passed over the real leaders. of 
the Serbs, the men who for centuries had fought unsubdued 
against the forces of the Ottoman Empire from the battle of 
Kossovo in 1389 to the capture of Dulcigno in 1878, in favour 
of an artificial Servia ruled by a prince of yesterday. In Europe, 
Servia the modern kingdom was regarded as the heir of the 
Serbian Czars, and Montenegro, the refuge of the men of Kossovo 
under its ancient princes, was ignored and looked on as a nest 
of robbers of whom most people had forgotten that they always 
were free Serbs. Montenegro was small and poor; Servia by 
comparison large and wealthy; but Nicolas did not despair. 
With everything against him he set to work to bring his little 
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country into line with modern ideas as far as he possibly could, 
and the roads, the little railway from Antivari to the Lake opened 
in 1908, and the reforms which he has introduced into the civil 
service, the army, education, and the trade of the country, show 
how earnest and thorough he has been. But Montenegro still 
remains cramped and confined ; it has no proper port ; its territory 
is still largely barren rock ; its products are insignificant, and its 
warriors are not keen to devote themselves to labour or trade. 
All these defects would be remedied by an extension of its borders 
which would give the kingdom richer land, inhabitants more 
adapted to the pursuits of peace, and harbours which would secure 
fuller and easier communication with Europe. But these advan- 
tages are just what Montenegro finds it hard, almost impossible, 
to obtain. 

It was not until 1878 that Montenegro discovered that the 
obstacle to her expansion was Austria and not Turkey, from 
whom in the future everything was to be gained; but it was as 
long ago as 1797, by the Treaty of Campo Formio, that Austria 
and Montenegro came into touch. By Article VI. of that Treaty 
the French Republic consented that the Emperor of Austria 
should possess Istria, Dalmatia, the islands in the Adriatic for- 
merly belonging to Venice, and the Bocche di Cattaro; and from 
that date the strangling of Montenegro by the Empire, and the 
blocking of her extension towards Europe, became a question of 
practical politics. Cattaro is the natural harbour of Montenegro ; 
in the time of Stefan Dushan it belonged to the Serbian kingdom, 
and Stefan Crnojevich of Montenegro held it at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, so that its occupation by Austria in 1797 
was a serious blow to the principality. As the Petroviches were 
originally Serbs from the Herzegovina, their Vladikas naturally 
looked on that province as the first of Serbian territory to be 
reclaimed, and on Cattaro as their old harbour, but though the 
Powers were willing to accept help from Montenegro when needed, 
they did not think fit to reward the Vladikas with their natural 
inheritance. Austria did not keep Cattaro long, for at Presburg 
in 1803 she surrendered Dalmatia and all the Adriatic possessions 
of Venice to Napoleon, who added them to the Italian kingdom. 
The Montenegrins fought against Napoleon in Dalmatia, and 
afterwards against the Turks, his allies, and on the 27th of Decem- 
ber 1813, aided by an English squadron, they once more gained 
possession of Cattaro. But next year Dalmatia was handed back 
to Austria, and the Emperor’s army entered Cattaro almost by 
force on the 2nd of June. 

This closed the old Serbian harbour of Cattaro and the former 
Republic of Ragusa to the expansion of Montenegro, but Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina still remained to the Turks, so that when 
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the insurrection broke out in 1875 Prince Nicolas went to war 
with the hope of freeing his brother Serbs from Ottoman domina- 
tion, and of adding to the future Czardom a most important part 
of the old Serbian Empire. But though by the Treaty of Berlin 
Montenegro received a rectification of frontier, including a _por- 
tion of the Herzegovina, that province itself and Bosnia were 
handed over to Austria for administration, Spizza had to be sur- 
rendered to the same Power, and though Antivari and ultimately 
Dulcigno were ceded to the Prince, he had to agree to own no 
ships of war. At San Stefano Montenegro was given a large 
accession of territory, more than double that which she received 
at Berlin, and it included much of the Herzegovina and a large 
portion of the Sandjak of Novibazar. But Austria had no inten- 
tion of allowing the Prince to achieve his ambition, and her 
vehement opposition had the effect of inducing the Powers, who 
were most of them completely indifferent, to give way. The 
retention of the Sandjak of Novibazar under Austria’s tutelage 
completely blocked the way, and shut off Montenegro from any 
possible future junction with Servia, while the administration 
and subsequent incorporation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina as 
certainly prevents any hope of welding all the Serb provinces into 
one kingdom as long as Austria retains her present Constitution. 
King Nicolas’ ambition is not to reign at Constantinople, which 
the ancient Czars never held, but to make a Serbian Empire with 
most probably Scodra, the old Czarigrad, miscalled Scutari, as 
its capital. Roughly speaking, the lands of the Serbs include 
Montenegro, the modern kingdom of Servia, Bosnia, Old Serbia, 
and a part of Macedonia, though in that quarter of the Balkans 
the Serbs are mixed with a strong minority of Albanians and 
Bulgars. Albania proper would certainly not coalesce with a 
Serbian kingdom, though the North Albanian Christian tribes 
near Scodra would probably settle down very comfortably under 
Montenegrin rule, for since the annexation of Dulcigno the King 
has done all in his power to conciliate his Albanian subjects, and 
has shown himself most friendly to the Roman Catholic tribes 
across the border. The East of the Balkan peninsula does not 
come into the King’s ambitions. That belongs to the Bulgars, 
who now have a Czar of their own, but the north-western part 
is Serbian, and is the seat of the dream of Czardom. In the 
south of the peninsula is Greece, and between Greece and Monte- 
negro are the Albanians, more or less secure in their mountains, 
a people who form a sufficiently knotty problem in themselves. 
Constantinople is another problem, but that does not concern the 
Serbs, who can have no possible claim to it. That Montenegro 
and Servia should be separate kingdoms can only be a temporary 
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Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, which served its purpose for a 
time, and then gave way before the inevitable march of events. 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina seem more hopelessly lost, but 
Austria is a composite Empire of many nationalities ; and Hun- 
gary, at any rate, is not too anxious to see the Slav provinces 
over-powerful in the confederation. 

The Serbian Czardom is laughed at as a dream, and pro- 
nounced impossible by many excellent authorities, but it is always 
unsafe to prophesy in the negative. The amalgamation of the 
States and provinces will no doubt be a lengthy process, but many 
stranger alterations in the map of Europe have taken place, and 
the only thing that is certain is that the present arrangements 
are not permanent, however much the Great Powers may be 
opposed to change. A few years ago the Young Turks were the 
butt of Europe, and the idea of their coming into power at Con- 
stantinople was ridiculed as the hallucination of a madman, and 
yet when the change did come it was done so simply and easily 
that everyone at once agreed that it was inevitable. The Young 
Turks may be only the Old Turks with a French polish on them, 
but nevertheless they managed to dethrone the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid without the threatened cataclysm ; and though the result 
of all their plots and intrigues may not be intrinsically brilliant, 


yet the fact remains that the Young Turks did get rid of the 
Padishah and subdue Constantinople in spite of the refusal of the 
prophets to believe in them. King Nicolas may not live to see 
his dream of a restored Serbian Czardom realised, but the 
principle of nationalities is strong, and it is the unexpected which 
happens—even in the Balkans. 


WapbDHAM PEACOCK 
(Formerly Private Secretary to H.B.M. 
Chargé d’ Affaires in Montenegro.) 











A SUBALTERN IN THE BALKANS IN 
THE WINTER CAMPAIGN OF 1877 


THE story below, read in the light of modern military experience, 
has little to offer for instruction to the military student. It 
repeats a tale, told before comrades at the Royal Artillery Insti- 
tute, of the experiences of three subalterns of artillery’ who, 
giving the slip to authority in Pall Mall, embarked on an enter- 
prise which for its audacity deserved the success it enjoyed. Not 
that ten subalterns out of ten in the present day would not do 
the same if the opportunity presented itself, for the spirit of 
enterprise, thank goodness, will for ever, I trust, be one of the 
golden virtues of our young officers. The prospect of seeing 
real war is not an everyday occurrence. 

Thirty-five years ago Russia and Turkey were at each 
other’s throats. Quarter was neither asked nor given, and 
seldom will be when Christian and Moslem cross bayonets. 
Prisoners may be taken, but are they ever heard of again? The 
same bitter religious blood-feud permeates the civil population, 
and finds its vent when unrestrained by a civil Power. The 
mutual slaughter of old men, women, and children, the innocent 
victims of a disordered government, has no record of statistics 
in the archives of the ungoverned nation. To these victims, 
who at any rate enjoy for a brief period a fight for their lives 
in defence of hearth and home, must be added the countless thou- 
sands who perish from hunger, misery, and want. But to crown 
all, we in well-ordered States can hardly realise what can happen 
in an ill-governed country when once the dogs of war are 
loose. We cannot picture the numerous bands of marauders, 
deserters, and other human vultures, whose livelihood is to prey 
upon friend and foe alike. Women are their special spoil, for, 
carrying upon their persons the sum total of their wealth, when 
bereft of that they have to confront a struggle for what is more 
precious than life itself. 

History has a way of repeating itself, and Christian Europe— 
Christian only in name—must prepare itself to read of a harvest 


* Now Major-General F. Eustace, O.B., Brigadier-General Lord Playfair, 
C.V.O., and the writer. 
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of death which has seldom been paralleled. Thirty-five years 
ago the policeman of the Levant stepped in and said ‘ Hold; 
enough!’ Britain has now no voice in such policy for the good 
reason that as its citizens shirk the first duty of citizenship there 
can be no force or power behind its voice. Such impotence in a 
Moslem Empire may some day meet with its reward in a still 
more Eastern sphere. 


In\,October 1877 the leave season offered a unique oppor- 
tunity for adventure. The eyes of Europe were focussed on 
Plevna. We three subalterns decided one night in our club to 
go and see the vrai chose, and started two nights afterwards for 
Constantinople. 

Our preparations were not very gaudy, I need hardly say, 
being done in a few hours. A trusty revolver, field-glasses, hunt- 
ing saddle, and warm clothing do not take long to get. The 
latter packed in a soldier’s waterproof bag, rolled in a waterproof 
sheet with a blanket, was all our baggage. Our objective point, 
when in London, was, of course, Plevna. We left on the 
25th of October vid Paris to Marseilles, thence by sea to Naples, 
Athens, and Constantinople. 

We had to put up two days at Old Miseri’s Hotel, so well 
known to Crimeans, as a heavy rain had washed away part 
of the line to Adrianople. However, we spent the time pro- 
curing letters of introduction to various governors, pashas, and 
generals at the scene of operations, and further supplemented 
our kit with a sheepskin bag each to sleep in. We also engaged 
an all-round dragoman, Antoine by name, who spoke seven 
languages indifferently well. 

It may be as well briefly to chronicle the record of the struggle 
up to this date. War was declared on the 24th of April 1877, 
and the Grand Duke Nicholas, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian Army, crossed the frontier at Keshineff the same day. 
He had 200,000 men, 800 guns, and 200 squadrons. The 
Turkish force consisted of 165,000 men and 450 guns. After 
traversing Roumania the passage of the Danube was effected at 
Sistova on the 4th of July. 

The Russian Army then was organised in three columns. 
Gourko with the centre was to penetrate the Balkans. The 
Czarewitch on the left (W.) to operate on the Lom. Krudener on 
the right (E.) to attack Nikopolis and operate against Osman 
Pasha about Widin. Gourko did his share, but was checked on 
the south side and retreated by the Shipka Pass to Tirnova. The 
left column was met by Mehemet Ali and also checked. 
Krudener captured Nikopolis on the 16th of July, but was 
repulsed at Plevna on the 20th by Osman. 
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The second battle of Plevna was fought ten days later, and 
the third on the 11th of September. The Russians lost 25,000 
men, and the order was issued for the Guard to mobilise. They 
reached Plevna on the 20th of October, when the investment was 
completed by Todleben. The idea was then conceived to utilise 
the spare Corps of Guards to turn the Western Balkans. The 
task was entrusted to Gourko, with 36,000 men, 10,000 cavalry, 
and about 100 guns. It was part of this interesting operation 
we were fortunate to witness. 

On the 7th of November we started fair at early dawn by 
train for Adrianople, where we were delayed by the train 
service. Through the kindness of the Consul, however, we were 
introduced to the Governor-General of the Province, Ahmed 
Vevyk Pasha, and employed the day visiting the hospitals, 
fortifications, and other sights. We saw over 2000 wounded men, 
of whom 750 were being tended by British hands, thanks to the 
generous aid of the Stafford House Committee. In the afternoon 
we visited the Pasha, who bid us to dinner that evening, and 
a very pleasant chatty entertainment it was. He was a well- 
travelled man and thoroughly up in European politics. He 
could not quite understand how we English, who - spent 
millions to go to Abyssinia and rescue a few missionaries, hesi- 
tated to show our cards when such a vital item in our Eastern 
prestige was at stake as the downfall of the head of the Mussul- 
man faith and the key to our road to India. He laid great stress 
on the prestige we had gained in the East by this same expedi- 
tion. He afterwards became Grand Vizier. 

We left Adrianople early next morning for Philippopolis. 
En route we passed Karadshaki, which was the limit of Gourko’s 
summer raid over the Balkans, the station of which he had 
burnt. The workmen about the station were mostly clad in 
Russian great-coats taken from the dead. We got to Philippo- 
polis about 4 P.M. It is a quaint old town built on a number 
of tumuli. Our hotel accommodation was not very grand, we 
put up at a dragoman’s house and shared the worst of fare with 
some newspaper correspondents. 

Next day we visited the British Consul, Mr. Calvert, who 
took us to the Pasha, where we conversed in French over the 
eternal chibouk and coffee about the affairs of state. The 
Pasha was a wicked-looking old gentleman who had travelled a 
bit, but whose tastes ran more with the gay life of foreign capitals 
than the political. We here quitted the railway, so we pur- 
chased six ponies to continue our journey, as we had to take 
to road-travelling. We gave 22 lire for the lot, and had an 
amusing deal over it. One for each of ourselves, two for kit 
and cooking things, and one for Antoine, the dragoman. 
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We started on the afternoon of the 11th with two mounted 
saptiehs for Shipka, some sixty miles off, putting up the first 
night in a Turkish hut, where the women were most kind and 
hospitable, and leaving at dawn next morning traversed the 
Lesser Balkans at Karlofer. The results of the civil strife 
between Bulgar and Moslem were painfully apparent in every 
town and village we traversed. The minaret still stood over the 
mosque where the Turkish population was stronger, while all 
traces of Mahomedanism were obliterated where the Bulgarian 
predominated. At Kenlofer the whole town was levelled and 
laid waste, as the two religions were equally represented. 

En route we met a party of Bashi Bazouks, with whom we 
swopped a horse, and about dusk passed the Turkish outposts 
at the foot of the Shipka, and went on to Shekerli, some two 
miles further, where our commissariat wants were speedily met 
by the Stafford House surgeons. At dinner that night we met 
Alister Campbell, a Scotchman in the Turkish service, and a 
man with a most adventurous career. He offered to take us 
over the Turkish positions, so early next morning we paid our 
respects to Reouf Pasha, the General, gave our letters of intro- 
duction, and obtained leave to view the works. He gave us a 
general pass. The Turkish plan of attack on the Fort of St. 
Nicholas at the top of the pass consisted of three converging 
lines divided by almost impassable ravines. The works on the 
left attack somewhat commanded and enfiladed the Russian main 
works. Those on the centre attack were direct against the Rock 
and Fort of St. Nicholas along the road over the pass. Those 
on the right attack commanded part of the reverse slope of the 
pass and were chiefly for the purpose of harassing the troops 
coming up from Gabrova, the Russian headquarters. Gabrova 
was distinctly visible from the right attack. 

At the foot of the Shipka were large earthworks and epaule- 
ments to check an attack in reverse, and tents and huts to shelter 
the troops in reserve and those for relief in the positions on the 
heights. On the 13th we started to ascend to the left attack. 
Riding or scrambling up a rugged mountain path for some two 
hours, we came to the headquarters of the left attack, com- 
manded by Vessoul Pasha. He was a sleek, fat, sleepy-looking 
Moslem, but was very civil and gave us every facility for seeing 
the works. A dense fog prevailed, and so we took the oppor- 
tunity to scramble over the parapets and ditches to the advanced 
works, to save moving by the trenches and parallels. Some 
musketry fire was going on against the main direct attack on 
the Shipka road, but all was quiet on the left attack where we 
were. We carried our inquisitiveness to the verge of insanity 
by passing over the advanced trenches under cover of the fog, 
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and got within 200 yards of the Russian trenches, where we 
could distinctly hear every word they said. Campbell, who 
accompanied us up to show us round, warned us the fog might 
lift, and not a moment too soon, for hardly had we returned 
to the headquarters of Vessoul Pasha than the misty curtain 
rose, disclosing the Balkans in all their beauty. The scene was 
indescribable except by a professional pen. Every battery, 
every earthwork, every epaulement, traverse and parallel on 
both sides of the opponents stood out clear in the pure atmo- 
sphere. The stern reality of war now presented to us a living 
picture. We stood viewing the narrow strip of soil where lay 
the bones of 10,000 brave Turks, the flower of Sulieman’s army, 
hopelessly dashed against the rocks of St. Nicholas. Their 
whitened skeletons, broken muskets, disordered uniform, and all 
the débris of defeat and slaughter, but a few weeks old, lay 
unburied almost at our feet, while on either side fresh lives 
stood grimly watching each other, ever ready to avenge and 
repel. It was curious to see, now that the trees were bare of 
leaves, how some of the works on the Russian side originally 
traced to meet an attack from a work newly erected on the 
Turkish side were themselves enfiladed from elsewhere. We 
had assembled on a mound some 500 yards from the Russian 
outworks, the better to take in the position unfolded to us by 
the lifting of the fog, but Campbell soon made us disperse, as 
he said we should have a shell amongst us in a few minutes if 
we did not scatter. We bade adieu to stout Vessoul and rode 
down to the valley below by another route. Vessoul afterwards 
fell into the command of the troops at Shipka, and on the 9th of 
January 1878, one month after the fall of Plevna, he capitulated 
with 36,000 men and ninety-three guns to Radetsky, his rear 
having been attacked by Skobeloff and Mirsky. 

Next day we decided to visit the centre or main attack, and 
started at 10 o’clock up the good, broad road that winds up the 
historical pass and crosses to Bulgaria. Campbell, unfortunately, 
could not accompany us, as he was detailed to escort Valentine 
Baker Pasha, who had come over from his command on the 
Lom River to see the positions. We had not gone far up 
when we found ourselves enveloped in fog, and soon the 
well-known ‘ whst’ of a bullet above us told us that they were 
peppering each other at the advanced trenches. About two- 
thirds of the way up we met Baker Pasha returning, saying it 
was too foggy to see anything. We begged him to come up 
again, saying we were a lucky lot of youngsters and the fog 
might lift. However, he could not spare the time on such a 
chance. We were advised at one or two corners to make a run 
for it, as the Russians commanded those spots, and in clear 
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weather annoyed reliefs or convoys coming up. We soon came 
upon the position of the reserves, then on to the supports, where 
batteries cut into the sharp sides of the rock on either side of 
the road and manned with howitzers and mortars played their 
parts in the bombardment and preparations for attacks. We then 
decided to try and reach the advanced trenches under cover of 
the fog. In doing this our guide, an officer, somewhat lost his 
reckoning among the parallels and was for returning, but a 
Turkish soldier told him he would show him a short cut over 
a rocky ledge. We scrambled over this in single file, the Turk 
leading. We knew the risk we ran if the fog lifted, although the 
bullets whistled in a seemingly harmless way high over our heads 
in the air. We had not ten yards to go, but whether the fog 
cleared away for a second or not I cannot say, yet when mid- 
way across the ledge and all crouching for bare life, the brave 
Turk leading us rolled down the rock killed by three bullets. 
There was no returning; we scrambled on as best and as fast 
as we could, and reached the covered way leading into the 
advanced trenches. These trenches hewn out of the bare rock, 
the parapets loophooled with sandbags, were full of armed soldiers 
standing shoulder to shoulder, muskets at order and bayoneted 
ready to repel any attack. They looked grand fellows standing 
in the attitude they did, calmly and solemnly awaiting a long- 
looked-for attack. No indiscriminate firing from the loopholes, as 
became old soldiers, but trusting to a volley and the bayonet. We 
peered through the loopholes, the thud of the Russian bullets into 
the sandbags forcibly reminding us of the risk we ran. Some fifty 
yards outside were some half-dozen rifle-pits held by men to 
give a first warning of attack.? These few men only kept up 
a slow fire. Our luck stood us in good stead, for the fog sud- 
denly lifting we saw the Russian trenches not 200 yards off, 
above which towered the mighty rock of St. Nicholas. From 
the continuous musketry fire that was going on, one could only 
suppose that new and young troops were on advanced trench 
duty on the Russian side. We stood on the spot where Leman 
Pasha, the commander of Artillery, had been killed only three 
days previously, and after emptying our boxes of cigarettes 
among the brave occupiers of the trenches we wended our way 
down by the covered ways and batteries to the road below. 

Our admiration for the brave Turkish soldier was much 
enhanced at the introduction to him we received that day. It 
warmed one’s heart to him seeing him stand patiently there, 
face to face with danger, as steadily and quietly as if on parade; 

* Those of my comrades who served under me in Section A of the Defences of 


Ladysmith may like to know that the works I saw at Shipka were reflected on a 
small scale by their labour. 
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and be it remembered that he was only relieved once in the 
twenty-four hours, and day and night he was there at a height 
of over 5000 feet in all weathers, his trusty weapon in his hand. 
Next day we visited the right attack. The ascent was the 
easiest of them all, and we could ride up the whole way. En 
route we met a party of soldiers. descending, among whom were 
two Russian deserters. The latter seemed well-grown, cheery 
lads, not at all ashamed of their disgraceful crime, and said 
they had had enough of the Shipka. We were taken to Redjeb 
Pasha’s hut, who commanded that attack. He was a very good 
fellow, and as keen as mustard. This position, more one of 
defence, was not favourable for counter attacks, owing to deep, 
steep ravines that separated it from the Russian line of com- 
munications. It somewhat overlapped their advanced works, 
but from its main battery it completely enfiladed for some 200 
yards the main road from the Russian reserves up the northern 
slope of the pass, and about 1500 yards distant. Redjeb told 
us with great glee how four days previously, when he was bom- 
barding the Russian positions, and they feared a real attack and 
had sent up their supports, he had swept them off the road as 
they traversed this part of the ascent. The batteries had been 
a good deal knocked about by the counter fire four days pre- 
viously, but there had been no loss of life. The men lived in 
lean-tos close to the parapet and near their guns. We could see 
Gabrova, the Russian headquarters of the Shipka position, quite 
distinctly at the northern foot of the pass. We returned early 
to our billets at the Stafford House Field Hospital, as we had 
some preparations to make for our journey the following morning. 
We had decided (as Reouf Pasha told us there was no prospect 
of an attack on his part of the Shipka position) to travel along the 
south of the Balkans, cross them by a more westerly route, and 
join Mehemet Ali who was organising at Sofia the relieving army 
destined to reprovision Plevna. To our great joy Campbell was 
allowed to accompany us, and another officer on the same bent 
as ourselves also joined, so we set out a party of five, with three 
servants; about 5 o’clock that day. We did not get far that 
evening owing to the servants taking the opportunity to get 
drunk. The result was that the baggage animals had to be looked 
after and constantly reloaded. Consul Blunt and all the Stafford 
House doctors, who had been most civil and obliging, accompanied 
us out of camp and sent us on our journey with three lusty cheers. 
Reouf lent us a cavalry escort of a few men which he said might 
be required as much against friend as foe, for deserters, Bashi- 
Bazouks, and Circassians are a bit indifferent as to whom they 
go for. 
We reached after dark the village of Albazar, where we put 
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up at a large farmhouse ; the owner, a Turk, turned his ladies out 
of the harem, and we all five slept huddled up together with our 
feet to the fire very comfortably. The ladies, with the curiosity 
of their sex, were much interested in us, and despite the orders 
of their lord peered at us through the cracks of the door. 

The next day we pushed on to Carlova, and the following 
morning we wended our way through a valley of rose trees 
past Tekke, where a body of Turks were entrenched watching 
the exit of a pass over the mountains, and on to Presadio, 
where we had a short halt to lunch and lock up our party, 
as Bulgarians were on the prowl. Small parties of refugees then 
passed us driving their herds and carrying all their worldly goods 
in their heavily laden arabas. We still pushed on, favoured by a 
bright moon, though we somewhat straggled. While shouting 
and yelling for the stragglers, whose horses had nearly reached the 
limit of endurance, we were suddenly surrounded by a large piquet 
of armed men, but Campbell’s uniform soon quieted them, and 
about 8.30 we reached Staditza, at the foot of the pass of that 
name, after nearly twelve hours in the saddle. 

Next morning we crossed the Balkans by the mountain path, 
the aneroid showed 5200 feet ascent, the track somewhat rugged 
and steep, but the descent less so. We arrived at Etropol on the 
northern side about 3 o’clock. Some Circassians who had got 
wind of fighting and looting in prospect had accompanied us, and 
galloping on had given intimation of our arrival. We were met 
on entering the town of Etropol by the Commandant, Mustapha 
Pasha by name, a fat, sleek, lazy, enterpriseless-looking Turk. 
He gave orders to have us billeted in a very nice clean Bulgarian 
house, and I fancy also had us watched, for he could not under- 
stand, like many others, what we had come for. 

The staff shortly after came to visit us, Omer Bey, the chief, 
being a particularly smart dapper little man. Then other mili- 
tary swells, the A.D.C., the Cavalry Commandant, and P.M.O. 
The latter, a Greek, we got to dislike immensely, and could not 
shake off the idea that he was a spy. These worthies thought it 
incumbent to pay a morning and evening visit daily as long as 
our whisky supply held out, after which they were less attentive. 

Etropol had been the scene of a skirmish a few days pre- 
viously, when a Russian reconnaissance was driven off. In 
strolling about the streets we came across the head of a young 
Russian lying in a gutter. We went straight to Mustapha Pasha 
to pay our respects, and told him we were much surprised at the 
barbarous exhibition of the head, which was quite contrary to 
the usages of European warfare, whereupon he gave orders to 
have it buried. 

That night our landlady gave us an excellent dinner off a 
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goose, for which we paid five piastres. We came in for a touching 
Bulgarian custom of welcome. After dinner the good housewife 
sent in some Bulgarian wine, which her son handed round, and 
as we each in turn took the glass the youth knelt and kissed the 
hand with which we held the wine. The husband was in prison 
on suspicion of some treason, and the poor woman was in great 
trouble. 

On the 20th of November we started at 9 on the invitation 
of Omer Bey to visit his outposts on the Etropol-Plevna road. 
Outside the town we met the escort drawn up consisting of about 
seventy Circassians on their wild wiry ponies, about twenty 
regular cavalry, and forty mounted Bashi-Bazouks. At a gorge 
on the road we came to the inlying piquets; Omer Bey here 
sounded the ‘stand-by,’ when the outposts and piquets on the 
hills on either side promptly turned out and fell in. The scene was 
very picturesque, but I thought it a great advertisement for a spy . 
to indulge in. One piquet on a hill slow in turning out met with 
Omer Bey’s anger, and he ordered his A.D.C. to give the officer 
in command thirty blows. The A.D.C. dismounted and cut a 
stick for the purpose, but during that operation to our great 
amusement we saw the victim go to a hut and emerge with his 
greatcoat. However, he caught it pretty smart about the 
shoulders. Pushing on beyond the outposts, we came across the 
ground of the skirmish a few days previously ; the Russian dead 
lay stripped and unburied, and we assisted to pay them the last 
respects. Ascending the hill of Pravca to our left we had a 
glorious view. Large masses of Russian troops were marching 
in to Sikovitzka on the Plevna road about four miles distant. - 
There where the road bifurcates, one leading to Orhanie and the 
other to Etropol, we could see their reconnoitring forces take 
up positions on both lines, and speedily with pick and shovel 
throw up defensive lines. Omer Bey here allowed the Circassians 
to go forward to reconnoitre. They took advantage of this per- 
mission to visit all the neighbouring farms and houses, and after 
looting them and their owners fired the buildings. 

It would be as well now to look at the general military position 
on the western side of the seat of war at this date, the 20th of 
November. 

Plevna, it must be remembered, still held out. As late as the 
beginning of October a convoy of supplies had found its way in. 
Since then and the failure of the three terrible assaults upon the 
works, Todleben had placed an iron circle round the brave Osman. 
Radetsky was almost incarcerated in Shipka, and that line was 
practically closed to any Russian advance. An army corps of 
36,000 men under Gourko was therefore detailed by the Grand 
Duke to turn the Western Balkans, and prevent any idea of the 
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Turks relieving Plevna from the Sofia quarter or revictualling the 
beleaguered garrison. 

Mehemet Ali at Sofia was collecting what supplies of men, 
food, and material he could to effect the relief he was ordered to 
carry out. He had at this date barely 20,000 men, and they were 
evidently mainly composed of the last drain of the population. 
Old, worn-out, small, ill-bred men, as most of the regiments 
paraded, they could not be spoken of in the same breath as the 
men of Plevna or the men buried at the foot of Shipka. Grossly 
under-officered, ill-clad, ill-shod, as his army was, with a dis- 
organised train, it is not to be wondered at that Mehemet Ali’s 
order to advance to the relief of Plevna with such material 
sounded like the opening of a military farce, and that in a few 
days the destined army of offence found itself hardly capable of 
maintaining even a passive defence. 

The Turkish force was disposed as follows : 

At Orhanie, 8000 infantry, 24 guns, and 300 Cavalry under 
Chakir Pasha. ‘ 

At Etropol, 4000 Infantry, 6 guns, and 250 Cavalry under 
Mustapha Pasha. 

At Baba Kanak, a strongly fortified post, with four strong 
battalions in position to relieve either Orhanie or Etropol. 

At Sofia some 7000 Infantry, and the place fortified partially. 
It was the heart of a disaffected region, the town of Ichtiman, 
where the insurrection first broke out, being not far off. 

Mehemet Ali’s forced inactivity was Gourko’s gain, and the 
latter, pushing the Turks successfully out of the fortified towns of 
Gorny, Dubuik, Telich, Lukovitza, Blosintza, each won only by 
hard fighting, gave his opponent those difficult nuts to crack 
should he attempt a forward movement. 

Gourko’s force seemed thoroughly organised and was, from 
personal observation, strong in Cavalry. A Cavalry division of 
the Guards was in his corps, which numbered 36,000 men. 

The outposts of the Turkish force stretched in a disjointed 
manner along the Balkans from Pades to Skrewena, about fifteen 
miles, a task far beyond the power of the force. The line being 
Pades, Pravca, Han Pravca, Skrewena. 

The next day, the 21st, we decided to ride over to Orhanie and 
see the line of outposts generally. To Orhanie by road was some 
thirteen miles, hitting off the main Plevna road at Han Pravea. 
We had a pig hunt en route, as we came across some stray Bul- 
garian swine, which, being of course spurned by the Turks, were 
anyone’s property. Thinking a little change of diet would be 
beneficial, we selected a fat boar, which, to infinite danger to our- 
selves and horses, we pursued with our revolvers. The danger, 
however, did not end there, for the outposts being alarmed at 
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firing in their rear were soon upon us, some wild Circassians being~ 
obtrusively inquisitive as to whether we were Moscovs. How- 
ever, Campbell’s uniform again answered for us, and, hiding the 
slain pig under a bush to take home on our return journey, we 
rode on to Orhanie, The town itself, standing on an eminence in 
a plain, was not fortified, but an entrenched camp outside covered 
it. The hills to the south, however, quite commanded the whole 
town and camp. We pushed on two miles further to Ivretsch, 
where Chakir Pasha had his headquarters. A council of war was 
being held there, Mehemet Ali being present. Chakir Pasha re- 
ceived us most civilly, gave us a pass to return to Etropol by the 
outposts, and advised us to return in two days’ time by the Baba 
Konak route, but at the same time was most loth that we should 
return that night to Etropol. However, as our baggage was there, 
we decided to return. On returning through Orhanie we observed 
the tents of the entrenched camp were struck, and signs of a retreat 
were manifest. We pushed on, however, though overtaken by 
nightfall, as there was a prospect of a good moon. That wretched 
pig that we had shot here nearly got us into the same trouble as 
in the morning, as whilst groping about in the dark to find him 
we were seized by a piquet and one of the party nearly shot. 
Thanks to Chakir’s pass, however, we got our pork, and in the 
bright moonlight proceeded on our journey home. Chakir’s 
entreaty for us to remain was well meant, for he had given orders 
for the withdrawal of the outposts though he could not’ tell us the 
fact. 

We got home to Etropol about 10 o’clock that night. Next 
morning we were up betimes, as it was evident some active work 
was brewing. About 9.30 a rattle of musketry from the post at 
Pades announced the commencement of the attack on the right 
flank. This soon died away, and, as our horses were not up to 
much work, we decided to go to the main-road outpost, and if 
possible ascend Pravca and reconnoitre with our glasses. On 
reaching the entrenchment on the left of the gorge we were just 
in time to meet the first round of shrapnel from the Russian 
batteries. I estimated the range at 2400 yards. We dismounted 
and got under cover of the earthwork, the Turks being much 
amused at getting glimpses through our glasses. A few rounds of 
shrapnel and common shell burst about us, and we, with the de- 
fenders, who were Infantry, bobbed under cover every time a puff 
of smoke indicated a discharge. There was no scope at present for 
musketry. We left the entrenchment after half an hour’s shelling 
and ascended Pravca Hill on our left front. About half way 
up we sat down and watched the progress of the Russian 
tactics. These soon developed. A large column of Infantry and 
guns were clearly discernible approaching the slopes of Ostroma 
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Hill in our front. On reaching the crest of the hill they extended 
and went to work with pick and shovel. In another half hour a 
gun opened fire, the others were not under cover, and a well- 
handled battery could have dismounted their guns in detail had 
there been one to spare on the Turkish side. A few mountain 
guns on Pravea Hill was all the Artillery the Turks had in position 
at this part of the line of defence. 

Meanwhile heavy firing had been going on on the right flank 
at Pades, and heavier still on our left front at Han Pravca, where 
the Russian reconnaissance had over-reached itself, and in a 
counter-attack from near Orhanie was driven back with the loss 
of two guns. A shell bursting near us warned us that our party 
was clearly visible, but we waited in hopes of seeing a direct 
attack on the position we were in; the action died off by mutual 
consent at dusk, and with loud shouts of Allah! Allah! passed 
on from hill to hill from successive entrenchments, the Turks 
turned in to bivouac for the night. The right flank at Pades had 
been unmistakably turned, and the entrenchments left in the 
hands of the Russians. 

Our council of war that night was very brief. We decided 
on an early rise, pack up our traps, and send them and our 
servants off to Kamarli by the mountain pass in rear, as it 
did not want a Napoleon or a garrison instructor to tell us that 
Etropol would be in Russian hands in a few hours. At early 
morning after sending off our baggage we rode out to view the 
situation and see the fun, which was inevitable. Pades on the 
right flank was strongly occupied by Russian Artillery and 
Infantry, both entrenched. Pravea Hill was also occupied by 
Russian Infantry. Han Laga gorge still held out in spite of a 
heavy fire of Artillery and musketry, but of course would become 
untenable once the Russians chose to descend Pravca Hill. They 
seemed to be undecided about this, and were probably waiting 
for the development of the turning movement from Pades. This 
itself was very slowly executed, though the ground was certainly 
difficult, and there was a nut to crack in the shape of the fortified 
monastery up the valley, which may have delayed the Russian 
general’s movements. The Turks concentrated somewhat about 
11 A.M. at an eminence outside the town, but really no position 
at all, as it was commanded on three sides. Here a feeble Artillery 
duel was sustained for some hours against Pades, the guns 
having to fire at an extreme elevation to reach the works. About 
4 o’clock Mustapha Pasha was reinforced by a weak battalion 
of Albanians from Kamarli. They looked soldier-like in their 
white uniforms, but somewhat jaded from a long mountain march. 
About 4.30, our party, seeing the inevitable destruction that 
awaited the brave men under their incompetent leader, retired, 
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as we had previously decided, across the mountains to Kamarli. 
We marched all night, the aneroid showing an ascent of 6300 feet, 
the cold being intense. We bivouacked for a few hours at Arab 
Konak, and then pushed on down the main pass to Chakir Pasha’s 
headquarters at Ivretsch. That morning, in early daylight, 
Mustapha retreated in a disordered way to Kamarli, leaving guns, 
stores, sick, and wounded behind him, and abandoning every 
successive advantageous position which the nature of the road 
offered him. 

The events which we had witnessed during the last few days 
may now be compared with the Russian official account with 
some amusement. General Dandeville was detailed with twelve 
battalions, thirty-eight guns, and ten squadrons to demonstrate 
against Etropol on the 22nd. If his enemy showed weakness he 
was to attack. He detailed three battalions, four guns, and three 
sotnias (to demonstrate for direct attack) on the Plevna-Etropol 
road and the remainder to attack in flank from the direction of 
Pades. 

Lieutenant-General Count Shouvaloff with seventeen batta- 
lions, thirty guns, and nine squadrons was to attack the Pravea 
position in front and the gorge at Han Pravca. 

Besides these troops nine battalions, seventy-two guns, and 
two squadrons formed a general reserve. 

I hardly think it says much for the handling of the Russian 
forces when we know what a very insignificant force was opposing 
them. Their direct attack on entrenchments at Plevna and else- 
where had taught them, no doubt, a severe lesson, but it must be 
remembered they were working in only a nominal enemy’s 
country, as spies in abundance could furnish them with every 
detail of positions and numbers. The slowness of their advance 
was of course much generated by the delay necessitated by 
constant entrenching. 

On the other hand the flanking movements of the Russians 
were carried out with great precision, and the attacks delivered 
in wonderful similarity of time, considering the wide extent of 
the operations (some fifteen miles) and the nature of the country. 
The transportation of their Artillery must in itself have been 
great labour, though, doubtless, working parties of Bulgarians 
were often impressed. 

It is possible Gourko might have outmarched his supplies, but 
he must have known that a smart forward movement carried out 
with success would have brought him to a huge depét, as he was 
attacking an army destined for relief and revictualling. 

We continued our march down the pass to Ivretsch, and after 
seeing Chakir Pasha, who told us off to a billet, we pushed on to 
Orhanie. The town had been looted the night before by the 
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Circassians, who, taking advantage of the orders for retreat, had 
galloped into the town crying out the Russians were coming, 
and on the inhabitants hurriedly leaving their houses these brave 
auxiliaries reaped their harvest. 

The plain was bare save for the presence of a few Cossacks on 
one side and Circassian vedettes on the other.* Campbell and 
another even ascended the minaret of the mosque to see the 
Russian advance. The hills in rear were occupied by Turkish 
redoubts, still held, and commanding the town at a distance of 
1000 yards. 

On leaving the town my personal curiosity took me away 
from the others to see a gun which was upset while moving 
into position on one of the redoubts, and I may be pardoned 
if I describe this part of my personal recollections, as they 
were somewhat exciting. I was proceeding towards the disabled 
gun when a sentry from a rifle-pit suddenly sprang from what 
seemed the bowels of the earth, seized my bridle and called 
loudly to his piquet which came doubling up to me with fixed 
bayonets. As I was coming from the direction of the Russian 
lines and my dress looked perhaps more Russian than anything 
else, they evidently thought they had caught an enemy. Fortu- 
nately my pea-coat was over my revolver, and the fact of my 
being seemingly unarmed was somewhat of a guarantee that 
I was not a man of war. However, the sergeant of the 
piquet motioned me to dismount and marched me with fixed 
bayonets on flanks and rear to the nearest redoubt. There I was 
brought to a hut where the commanding officer and some other 
officers were seated at a table. I was interrogated in Turkish, 
but needless to say was unable to respond. I showed my pocket- 
book, which contained in Turkish my pass to travel and some 
other Turkish documents, but the officer did not seem, to my 
horror, to be able to read his own language. The evidence of 
the sentry and piquet were then taken, the former with his hand 
indicating that I came from the direction of the hated Moscov. 
My Billingsgate-looking fur cap did not seem to speak much in 
my favour. 

' The officers held a small consultation together, and a man 
was sent out who returned with some more soldiers. The 
awful thought came over me that I was then going to be shot as 
a spy. Such mistakes often happen, and will happen in war 
where death is so cheap; but I had still one card to play. My 
hands were as yet unbound, so hastily tearing open the lining of 
my pea-coat I drew out my Queen’s Commission which was 
sewn therein, and which we all carried in case we were shot, for 
the sake of recognition. I placed the precious document on the 

* We were between the outposts of the two armies. 
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table before them, and slapping my breast said I was an ‘ Englese 
Pasha.’ The stoic stolid faces of the Mussulmans did not seem 
to alter one whit at the production of my parchment. Unable to 
read Turkish they naturally could not read English, but fortu- 
nately they understood stamps and crests, and when I saw one 
of them point out the Royal Arms of England at the head of the 
paper I knew I had established myself. The welcome word 
‘Tayeb’ came to me from the stolid commandant. I began 
then to breathe again. I was in hopes then and there of quitting, 
but one of them unfortunately asked me if I was a ‘ Hakim’ 
(doctor). I debated in my mind whether I should say Yes or No. 
My surgical instruments were limited to my pocket-knife, and 
my stock-in-trade as a medicine-man to a bottle of chlorodyne and 
a box of Cockle’s pills, and as I knew in a few hours these 
worthies would be either in full fight or full flight, I declined to 
become a medical student. My answer somewhat puzzled the 
officers, as they could not make out who the deuce I was, being 
there, if I was not a doctor. However, to my relief, I was 
marched away under escort with fixed bayonets to Ivretsch with 
a note to the general. I noticed in going through the redoubt 
how very trim and neat it was made, and further a very simple 
arrangement they had for ensuring the rifle-fire being at the 
proper elevation. Every man’s rifle was lying on the slope of the 
parapet with the fore part lying on a wooden forked rest roughly 
cut from the branches of the neighbouring trees. 

Myself and my escort marched gaily along towards the pass. 
About a mile from Ivretsch we came across a large Cavalry piquet, 
where, to my joy, I found my comrades anxiously looking out for 
me. To my great amusement they had also been stopped and 
asked if they were ‘Hakims.’ They one and all took their 
degree on the spot, and were dispensing Cockle’s pills with lavish 
hands for every external and internal complaint imaginable. 
Their fame seems to have been quickly established, as both lame, 
wounded, and sick were clamorous for a dose of the infallible and 
universal specific. 

My guard did not allow, however, a long halt, and we pushed 
on to the mouth of the pass. Here all was hurry and confusion. 
Flocks, herds, convoys of stores, and wounded refugees in arabas 
with all their worldly goods and belongings were pressing in the 
utmost confusion up the defile. In this confusion I gave my 
guards the slip, and they perhaps were not sorry to take an oppor- 
tunity to join in the retreat. As far as the troops were concerned 
the retrograde movement was orderly, an immense supply of 
stores of course was collected here and at Orhanie, and as much 
as possible was to be saved. Chakir Pasha was left at Ivretsch 
to cover the retrograde movement, but Mustapha’s retreat from 
3M 2 
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Etropol had so compromised the entrance of the pass at Ivretsch 
that, knowing what we did know, we could not help thinking 
that Chakir would be surrounded. In fact, a Circassian vedette 
whom we had shortly before interrogated as to where the Moscov 
was, put his two thumbs and forefingers in the form of a circle 
to denote we were surrounded. We decided, therefore, to ride 
up to Kamarli, whither we had previously sent our baggage. 

The scene in the pass was truly heartrending. The native 
population of the rich valley of Orhanie had been ordered to clear 
out to Sofia, and the general exodus was much swelled by the 
large convoys of sick, wounded, and stores sent to the rear. The 
wretched refugees, driving their flocks and herds with them, old 
and infirm men and women, with all their worldly goods piled in 
their creaking arabas, were toiling and struggling in a confused 
mass to reach a goal of safety, their fears doubly stimulated by 
the cowardly vultures of Circassians who, in the hopeless confu- 
sion that darkness would bring, looked forward to a rich harvest ; 
while to crown all in the chorus of misfortunes the weather, 
which hitherto had been cold and dry, now broke with all the 
severity of an Arctic winter. As the heavy white flakes of snow 
fell and lay, hourly increasing in depth, so hourly did the diffi- 
culties of these innocent victims of war weave themselves around 
their hapless heads. The snow, soon worn to ice by the broad 
wooden wheels, refused a grip to the footsore bullocks, and the 
latter, wearied, overladen, and starved, dropped from their yokes 
and died. 

War to the soldier is a picture where glory outshines every- 
thing and appears as a halo surrounding fame. But look at the 
reverse of the medal. I can carve it but feebly with my pen, but 
what entered my mind was that it were a pity that a minister in 
power could not see the terrible scenes I witnessed that fearful 
night. There would be no argument on the subject of national 
defences. Enough to gain the experience at another nation’s 
cost to justify an insurance at whatever price. We toiled on 
through the human and animal mass as well as we could to 
Kamarli. There we saw Mehemet Ali, who was very civil, and 
sent us on to Taskesend to billet. We got in late at night and 
found ourselves in a room some twelve feet square, with a mixed 
crew of ourselves, correspondents, and doctors, and slept nine of 
us choc 4 bloc. 

Snow fell heavily the entire night and by daylight covered the 
ground to a depth of nearly two feet. Our newspaper correspon- 
dent companions made up their minds that this was no weather 
for campaigning, so packing up their traps made for Sofia. We 
spent the morning in writing letters and giving our weary horses 
a long-earned rest, and assisting to distribute relief from the Com- 
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passionate Fund. However, about four o’clock the Stafford House 
doctors sent in to say that one of their dressers, a Greek, had 
just returned up the pass, and reported that the Circassians had 
broken loose and were murdering the wretched refugees. Three 
of us thereupon decided to go to headquarters and see Mehemet 
Ali and have the outrages stopped. He was most civil, and said it 
was all false, but if not contented we might go and see for our- 
selves. ‘Noblesse oblige,’ so we started down the pass on our 
dangerous ride. Stumbling over carcases of men and animals half 
buried in the snow, and in the waning light, we pushed on. 
Coming up the pass towards us we met a regiment of Cavalry in 
single file, each man with a box of small-arm ammunition on his 
pommel. They had made several risky trips of a similar nature 
during the day, and we could not fail to notice the praiseworthy 
efforts the Turks always made to put the safety of their weapons 
and ammunition before everything else. Our ride seemed endless, 
and the silence which accompanied it was a voucher that the 
risk we ran was uppermost in our thoughts. The danger itself, 
from the proximity of the Russians, was enough to scare off the 
robber Circassians, for they were not to be seen. At length we 
saw a fire ahead, and creeping on, not knowing whether it was a 
piquet of friend or foe, we sent the servant we took with us to 
reconnoitre. He reported it a party of Bulgarian refugees 
bivouacking inthesnow. Weapproached them telling our errand, 
that we had come to offer them food and shelter at Taskesend, 
for which they seemed very grateful, for we had full powers to 
promise them assistance from the Compassionate Fund. They 
were, however, in sufficient strength to look after themselves, 
and said at present they wanted but little. We went further on 
and found other bivouacs similarly situated, but barring the snow 
and cold they seemed fairly comfortable. Then we rode back up 
the pass through what seemed an endless journey, for not till near 
midnight did we reach our shelter, thoroughly exhausted. Still 
more snow, still more misery in store for the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of the scene of operations, the unguilty victims of three 
enemies at least. 

We commenced the morning by helping the ‘acu of the 
Compassionate Fund to distribute relief in food and clothing to 
the wretched refugees who came toiling in weary, footsore, and 
frostbitten from their midnight march. 

About midday we rode up to Mehemet Ali’s headquarters at 
Kamarli, and passed en route the wretched Mustapha Pasha and 
his staff, all under arrest for their misconduct at Etropol. 
Mehemet Ali had telegraphed to Constantinople to have 
Mustapha shot. 

The position at Kamarli was an undoubtedly strong one. 
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A line of six redoubts running nearly N.N.W. to the top of 
Mount Greota covered any advance from the right or north side 
of the road, while two redoubts were on the south side. The 
redoubt covering the road itself was beautifully constructed in 
tiers, and was impregnable from direct attack. During the day 
Mehemet Ali was reinforced by two battalions of Bosnians from 
Sofia and a few troops and Artillery from Shipka. The troops 
on the redoubt at the top of the mountain suffered intensely from 
the cold the previous night. The doctors were busily employed, 
and every hour brought frostbitten patients down from the snow- 
clad heights. It was a proud thing to see how every man as he 
came down stuck to his rifle and ammunition as if it were some- 
thing sacred. That night twenty-seven sentries were found 
incapacitated from frostbite at their posts. 

Next morning we started early for headquarters to see if 
anything was moving. We had hardly arrived there when a 
telegraphic message from the top redoubt flashed the news 
that the Muscovites were advancing in force up the mountain 
pass from Etropol which we had traversed on the night of the 
23rd. They were at their previous tactics of a strong flank attack 
to turn the pass at Baba Konak. The foresight of the engineer- 
chief, Osman Bey, however, frustrated this by the construction 
of the six redoubts before alluded to. We readily accepted 
Mehemet Ali’s invitation to proceed to the scene of action, but 
so steep was the road and so deep the snow that, though urging 
and leading our steeds to the utmost, we were some two hours 
ascending to the top redoubt. The scene from the top was worth 
@ hundred such climbs. The air, now pure and clear, disclosed 


range after range of snow-clad mountains. The hill of Pravca, i 


which we had thought a severe climb, looked like a mole-hill, and 
seemingly at our feet lay Etropol, though in reality some fifteen 
miles off by road. 

Arrived at the top redoubt the general at once ordered a 
battalion to advance by way of the plateau across the snow and, 
striking into the woods below, to reinforce the troops already hard 
pressed by the advancing Russians; soon the roar of musketry 
told us a severe fight was going on. The cheers and counter-cheers 
of the opposing forces in the wood told us of the disputed nature 
of the fight, and the echo of the shots among the many hills 
seemed to increase twofold the intensity of the fire. A second 
battalion was ordered to reinforce, but both were Mustaphis or 
Militia, and seemed quite unreliable and unsteady. We advanced 
with the latter battalion, but the quality of the troops, who 
seemed incapable of even advancing in any regular formation, 
was not equal to the occasion. They could not be persuaded to 
enter the wood against the advancing enemy, and soon a long 
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train of limping and wounded men came dragging themselves 
back, dyeing the pure white snow with their blood. By five 
o'clock the Russians were complete masters of the wood, and a 
few bold skirmishers appeared on the edge of the plateau. Their 
direct attack was supported by Artillery, dragged at immense 
labour by the Russians up the mountain road we knew so well. 
A flank Artillery attack was also carried on by a few guns posted 
some hundreds of feet below the top redoubt and firing at an 
enormous elevation. The shells passed harmlessly over our heads 
while watching the fire, but as accidentally they enfiladed the 
line of redoubts some casualties happened in the lower ones, and 
in this way Osman Bey, the designer of the works, was killed in 
No. 4 redoubt. ; 

By nightfall the Russians were firmly entrenched at the edge 
of the plateau they had so bravely won. The defeat and demorali- 
sation of the Turks were very marked. The raw levies seemed 
to waste away, and so disorganised were they, that Mehemet Ali 
posted a strong cordon of sentries with fixed bayonets at the 
foot of the mountain to secure deserters. I will not attempt to 
describe the sufferings of the wounded left out on the bleak plateau 
that night uncared for and untended. As Englishmen we per- 
formed what little duty we could, and each brought down a 
wounded man upon his horse as comfortably as the snow and ice 
permitted, carrying for him also his arms and ammunition. My 
own particular charge sorely tried my temper, for when nearly 
at our journey’s end his bandage slipped off his arm. I unfolded 
it, carefully rolling it up as I did so, when, to my horror, I found 
that, although bandaged right above the elbow, he had lost only 
his forefinger. I knew what that meant, so giving him a push of 
disgust I left him to his fate in the snow. It was too revolting 
to find one had wasted one’s philanthropic feelings on a self- 
wounded man. 

During the night Chakir’s force still guarding Ivretsch was 
necessarily compelled to retreat, his rear being threatened by the 
position the Russians had won. 

We were up betimes at Kamarli next morning to see what 
would be the next scene in the drama, which promised intense 
interest. The last of the guns of Chakir’s force arrived at Kamarli 
about 11:a.M., and Mehemet Ali received a welcome addition 
of force from Sofia and Shipka about the same time. The 
Turkish General must have had some 20,000 men thus concen- 
trated, but the majority were conspicuously inferior troops, and 
the whole were much shaken in moral from constant retreat and 
defeat. All the morning wounded and frostbitten men came down. 
About 1.30, while we were watching the Russian entrenchments 
which they had constructed during the night, a gun opened fire 
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across the plateau on the top redoubt and a slow Artillery duel 
commenced. About twenty minutes afterwards we saw the 
Russians leaving their entrenchments preparatory to an attack 
across the plateau. We were the first to see the movement, and 
hastily called the marshal’s attention to it. He wired at once to 
the line of redoubts to prepare for the coming attack. He said it 
was no use our going up the mountain as we should be too late, 
and advised us to stop where we were and where we could see 
everything in comparative safety. It was the most animated pic- 
ture one could possibly see without being able to partake in the 
fray. The Russian attack could not be more distinctly viewed. 
Every man stood out bold and clear against the snow-white 
background. 

They advanced in three lines at starting, three battalions 
strong. First line in extended order, the reserves and supports 
also in extended order at 100 and 150 yards distance respectively 
from each other. They never fired a shot, but pushed on at a 
double. When half-way across the plateau (some 1000 yards) 
they collected in small groups under such shelter as could be got. 
The line formations seemed to disappear. A second advance for 
some distance to fresh cover, and then a third. The ranks got 
thinner and thinner at each advance. We could see the wounded 
trailing heavily to the rear, the dead lying where they fell. Near 
the foot of the redoubt, in a hollow, the whole massed together 
for the final effort. We could count them, and with our glasses 
almost see the numbers on their caps. Then the trumpets pealed 
high the sound to charge; the whole rose as one man, and with 
loud cheers dashed at the parapet. Musketry ceased, and the 
flashing of the bayonets told us too plainly that the cold steel was 
at work. We knew what depended on the result, for it was the 
key to the Turks’ last stand on the Western Balkans. 

A few moments of intense suspense in a death-like stillness 
and we saw the Muscovite beaten and disorganised fleeing from 
the parapet. No attempt was made on their side to support the 
gallant attack. It almost seemed murder to launch them unaided 
on such a task. During their advance the guns in the redoubt 
from which we viewed the movements played on the flank of 
the attackers, but it was impossible accurately to watch the effect 
of the shells owing to the white background of the snow. 

The moral effect of the victory was incalculable, and for 
nearly a month did the Turks hold their positions.* 

I spent the night in the Red Cross field-hospital tent, where 
I assisted in several operations by the light of a candle put in 


“ I had the honour of dining that night with Mehemet Ali in his hut, and 
heard many of his experiences. He wasa jovial, hearty-looking, robust German, 
who in his youth had thrown in his lot with the Mussulman cause. His end was 
very tragic. He was assassinated in Montenegro about a year after I met him. 
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a bayonet, and shared the straw of the numerous patients. 
Next morning, as there appeared no signs of renewed attack, a 
parlementaire was sent out to bury the dead and bring in 
wounded. I donned the red cross on my left arm, but previously 
to setting out assisted in the interesting operation of plaster of 
Paris on a young officer shot through the thigh. When finished 
I carved my name (4 la British tourist) on his leg. 

The Red Cross party were not very successful, for on emerg- 
ing from the redoubt a salvo of shells greeted them. I explained 
this by the white flag and its small cross not being seen with 
the snow background. However, I had to quit them, having been 
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THEATRE OF WAR IN EvRopsg, 1877. 


left behind by the rest of my party, who had ridden into Sofia that 
morning as our leave was waning. I had my twenty-five-mile 
ride alone, unmolested by the many deserters, Bashi-Bazouks, 
and other human hawks that I passed, and reached Sofia at 
nightfall. This ended our active experiences, as although our 
journey down to Constantinople was a rough one, yet the 
experiences paled before the vivid scenes we had witnessed. 
The route by road and rail was through one vast crowd of 
refugees, the exodus of the peasantry of Roumelia. 

The stand of the Turks on the summit of the Western 
Balkans, the beginning of which we witnessed, was practically 
the last show of front they made. When outmanceuvred, and 
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the left flank turned by a wide turning movement towards 
Sofia, made at enormous cost of life (three generals, fifty-two 
officers, and 1003 men exacted by the elements alone), it fell 
to the lot of an Englishman to cover the retreat of the out- 
generalled Turks. A man whose services, rightly or wrongly, 
were lost to his Queen and country, with a punishment that 
to him, with a soldier’s heart, must have told with terrible force, 
but who, with his stout heart and well-taught mind, carved for 
himself in another land an undying fame as a leader of men 
of whatever nationality. I allude to Valentine Baker Pasha. 

With scarce 5000 Turks he fought the plucky fight of Tas- 
kesend against 25,000 Russians, and won it, for he did what 
was wanted—he enabled the whole of Mehemet Ali’s force to 
retreat from Kamarli, and got off his own men. 

That, however, is beyond my personal reminiscences; the 
facts I got from that brave man Alister Campbell,’ who, after 
seeing us off at Constantinople, returned to his duty at the front 
and was present at the battle. History relates but little of 
Valentine Baker’s career with the army with which he threw 
in his lot, but I cannot better close my somewhat lengthy 
discourse than by this short allusion to that illustrious warrior, 
whose loss to our service all true soldiers who knew him so 
deeply deplore. 


PostscripT.—As I pen these lines the dogs of war are loose 
once more. It has had to come. The Turks will profit by the 
mistakes they made thirty-five years ago in their struggle with 
the mighty but ill-directed power of Russia. Then their armies 
suffered reverses for two good reasons. Firstly, they had no 
commander-in-chief. The marshals appointed to command the 
different army corps knew that their continuance in office 
depended upon their own individual success and on the caprice 
of the Sultan. As a consequence each was jealous of the other, 
and they declined to co-operate in offensive movements. Secondly, 
when once the Regular Army was expended there was nothing 
reliable to fall back upon but an ill-trained, grossly officered 


* Alister Campbell was a born soldier-adventurer. He led the main assault 
on the Russian position at Shipka (Fort S. Nicholas) when Suleiman lost 10,000 
men. His end was very tragic. I met him at Lydenberg in the Transvaal in 
1879. He had walked up from Delagoa Bay to join Sir Garnet Wolesley’s Force, 
which was operating against Secoconi, a Basuto chief. I was instrumental in 
getting him given the command of the Zwazii contingent. He learnt one word 
of their language, which was ‘Goosalapa’ (come on). On the day of the assault 
on the stronghold he was well ahead of his men waving a small blue flag. He 
was shot down by a Kaffir, dragged into a cave, and, it is believed, was cut up 
In spite of long search and a large reward offered for his body I never found 
him. 
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Militia. Such troops can offer no resistance to veterans. What 
a lesson to us, for this very Militia had been embodied more 
than six months! Not that we have not already bought that 
experience. 

That the Turks with numbers so inferior to their enemy put 
up such a good fight in 1877 is due to another good reason. They 
were vastly better armed than their foes. To compare the 
Martini-Peabody of the Turks with the ponderous converted rifle 
of the Russians is an impossibility. The latter, a barbarous 
parody of a breech-loader, had a calibre of about .577, similar 
to our Snider. It had no extracting gear for the cartridge, and 
only two rough back sights, the longest giving a range of 500 
yards. Brave old Suwaroff, who wedded the Russian to his 
bayonet as the only weapon worth having, quite ignored the 
value of the barrel on which it was fixed. Some hundreds of 
thousands of Russian lives have been sacrificed to this fetish. 
Not even in 1877 or 1904 did the soldier ever remove his goddess 
from his rifle even when firing. No wonder they were mowed 
down in thousands before the parapets of Plevna. Not until the 
Guards’ Army Corps armed with modern rifles (the Berdan) came 
upon the scene was any impression made upon the Turkish fire. 
A gross misuse of close artillery co-operation further added to 
Russian losses. The rearmament of the main Russian Army 
with rifles captured from their foes eventually led to the collapse 
of Turkish resistance. 

What a lesson for us to take to heart, for is not our small 
corner-boy recruited army armed with the worst rifle in Europe? 
Not that it is a positively bad weapon; but should not a small 
army like ours make up for inferiority in numbers by superiority 
in arms? And why should we not go one still better, and have 
an automatic rifle? We throw open to the world an invitation 
and a prize to compete for the best air craft for war purposes, 
and discover a home-made article. Why not try the same 
method for an automatic rifle? I’ll tell you why. Because our 
Minister of War is afraid he will get it. He is afraid to face the 
Treasury with a bill for rearmament, which rearmament would 
place his small army a decade ahead of her possible foes. An 
apathetic population totally wanting in war sense is indifferent 
to the matter of having her army ahead or astern of other armies, 
and will swallow all the excuses which a responsible Minister 
will offer to a dull palate. 

It will be a clever prophet who will tell us what is to happen 
when the curtain is rang down upon the bloody drama now being 
enacted on the Near Eastern stage. Suppose that Turkey out- 
stays her foes and is in a position to take the route to Sofia that I 
was able to do in 1877. Even if the Balkan States do not fall 
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out among themselves, is Turkey to be allowed to profit by the 
squander of blood and treasure added to victory? Not a bit of 
it. When the combatants are spent with loss of men and money 
and war weariness supervenes, the Aasvogels of Europe will 
descend upon the carcass. The Sea Power that once dominated 
the A’gean has now cleared out, fearful of a rival Power nearer 
home; its fleets are tied to Home waters, to protect the effete 
manhood that prefers purse-strings to patriotism. When the 
soldiers of a nation see more of the world than its sailors, is 
there any meaning in sea power? What part can England sing 
in the Concert of Europe that will decide the future of Turkey? 
Precious little, for it is primarily a land question. Her voice 
will be the shrill one of an emasculated being when joined in the 
chorus of Powers who have the armed manhood of their nation 
to swell the same, and it will be drowned. 

If the Powers be in earnest the outline of the solution of the 
problem should not be difficult to frame. We can have no more 
creed-wars in Europe (except, possibly, in Ireland—one of our 
own making). A brand-new Christian kingdom must be carved 
out of Turkey-in-Europe. Kings are cheap in those parts. 
Salonika might make the capital of the new State, and Stam- 
boul, with a small province close by, be leased to Turkey for 
twenty-five years to give her time to settle accounts and select 
a new site for the capital of Islam. 

What a chance for the new kingdom of Utopia, with Esper- 
anto for a State language, to solve the antagonism of the existing 
Babel of tongues! No State religion, no army or navy, rigidly 
policed, and all its neighbour Balkan States and Greece called 
upon to disarm! All existing guns and forts on Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles cast into the sea. The search for a monarch with 
character and principles added to the possession of spare millions 
might be a difficulty. What a chance for a man who combines 
the generous soul of a Carnegie with the driving will-power of 
a Kitchener ! 

W. G. Knox, 


Major-General. 











SYNDICALISM AND SOCIALISM 


‘THE existence of a strong Syndicalist movement in this country 
can no longer be denied.’ Thus a writer in the Times on April 16, 
1912. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, criticising this statement in a 
recently published brochure, says : 


As a matter of simple fact, nothing can be denied with more confidence, 
for Syndicalism in England is negligible, both as a school of thought and 
as an organisation for action.? 


In the face of statements so contradictory the man of peace 
is inclined to take refuge in the classic aphorism of the landlord of 
the Rainbow : ‘ The truth lies atween you; you’re both right and 
you’re both wrong, as I allays says.” And in this case the man 
of peace would be much nearer the truth than either of the dis- 
putants. If by Syndicalism we understand all that is understood 
by the French and other Continental writers who have expounded 
its philosophy with a logical exactitude which has no parallel in 
England, Mr. Macdonald is literally accurate in his contention. 
But, for reasons which this article is intended to disclose, Mr. 
Macdonald is the last person to whom we should look for an im- 
partial estimate of the strength or weakness of the Syndicalist 
movement in Great Britain. The leader of the parliamentary 
Socialists is naturally concerned to minimise the extent to which 
working-class thought is permeated by doctrines which, alike in 
logic and practical effect, are in their ultimate analysis diametri- 
cally opposed to those for which Mr. Macdonald and his party 
stand. There was much truth in words which are reported to 
have fallen from the Bishop of Oxford at the Church Congress at 
Middlesbrough on the 1st of October : 


I want to point out that the appeal to State intervention has come 
because Labour seemed to have come to an end of what it could do by trade 
unions and generally by voluntary organisation. . . . If you want to 
minimise State action you should be stalwart supporters of trade unions. 


But if this statement is true, the converse would be, if not 
more true, certainly more relevant to the existing situation, 


1 Syndicalism, p. 39, by J. R. Macdonald, M.P. London, 1912, 
918 
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I should hesitate to suggest that the Bishop is not abreast of 
the thought which permeates the most advanced section of the 
manual workers; but I am unable to discover any hint of it in 
the address to which reference has been made. The really signifi- 
cant feature of the contemporary situation is exactly the converse 
of that to which the Bishop drew the attention of his auditors. 
It is not that ‘ Labour,’ despairing of voluntary organisation, has 
been driven to invoke the intervention of the State, but that 
Labour, having invoked that intervention, has become intensely 
sceptical as to its efficacy. The extreme left of the Labour move- 
ment is notoriously in revolt against political and parliamentary 
methods; it derides the well-meant but ineffectual efforts of the 
socialistic group in the House of Commons; it is impatient of the 
tardy results achieved by legislation. No close observer can deny 
that the differentiating characteristic of the industrial turmoil of 
the last two years has been the repudiation of the leadership of 
the older and steadier officials, a mistrust of political weapons, and 
an increasing reliance upon the ‘crude anarchism of a general 
strike.’* In a word, the fight has been waged in the spirit of 
‘Syndicalism,’ if not actually under the Syndicalist banner. 

This being so, it seems to be important to apprehend the 
real meaning of a phenomenon still somewhat shadowy and 
elusive, to define the objects of the movement which it 
inspires, and to explain its relation to trade unionism on 
the one hand, and to collectivism on the other. ‘ Syndicalism’ 
is in its essence the antithesis of Socialism, the negation of the 
centralised action of the State. Socialism demands the nationalisa- 
tion of all the instruments of production; of all the machinery 
of distribution, exchange, locomotion, and transportation. The 
State being the sole owner of the soil, of all mines and minerals, 
of all fixed and circulating capital, is to become the sole employer 
of labour. All the economic and industrial functions are to be 
performed by a vast Civil Service directed by a multitude of State 
officials. I am well aware that there are many Socialists who 
would recoil from so drastic a reconstruction of society, but in so 
far as they recoiled they would fall short of the ideal inherent in 
all genuinely socialistic endeavour. 

To all this the Syndicalist is essentially opposed. He regards 
the authority and interference of the centralising State with an 
abhorrence not less genuine than that exhibited by the old- 
fashioned Individualist. Of representative government and of 
parliamentary action he is frankly mistrustful. The ‘democracy ’ 
in which he believes is direct; and he is inclined, therefore, to 
prefer communal to national action. This involves the elimination 


* T borrow this excellent phrase from Mr. J. A. Hobson—a source which will 
not be suspect. 
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of the ‘ representative,’ if not of the ‘ delegate.’ On these points“ 
The Miners’ Next Step—a small pamphlet which was issued by 
the Unofficial Reform Committee, and is believed to have inspired 
the policy of many of the South Wales miners in the recent coal 
strike—is exceedingly illuminating. Thus on page 23 we read : 


Democracy becomes impossible when officials or leaders dominate. For 
this reason they are excluded from all power on the Executive, which 
becomes a purely administrative body, composed of men directly elected by 
the men for that purpose. Agents or organisers become the servants of 
the men, directly under the control of the Executive and indirectly under 
the control of the men. 


Conformably with the principles thus laid down the proposed 
constitution ordains : 


(vi.) No agent or other permanent official of the Federation shall be 
eligible to a seat on the Executive Council ... (xi.) Any agent who 
may be returned to Parliament shall be required to relinquish his industrial 
duties and position. (xii.) No member of Parliament shall be eligible to 
seek for or retain a seat on a local or National Executive Council, ... 
(xiv.) On all proposed labour legislation Conferences shall be called to 
discuss same and instruct our M.P.s. (xv.) Any member of Parliament 
as such under the auspices of the organisation shall at once vacate his seat 
if a ballot vote of the membership so decides (pp. 21, 22). 


Similarly, M. Pierrot in Syndicalisme et Révolution, writes : 

Under pretext of discipline the workers’ organisation must not cause 
a new spirit of resignation to spring up. The organisation should aim at 
the individual development of its members, not at replacing individual 
development of each one by a more or less authoritative direction. It 
would be bad if individuals trusted entirely in delegates, and gave them full 
powers, leaving it to them to make all decisions.® 


No less clearly illustrative of a similar tendency is the hostility 
which is manifested in influential labour quarters against the idea 
of compulsory arbitration. The Trade Unions Congress of 1912 
is understood to have condemned the principle of compulsory 
arbitration by the decisive vote of 1,481,000 votes to 350,000. 
‘Organised labour to-day was, as it ever had been,’ said Mr. 
Brace, M.P., speaking on Mr. Tillett’s resolution, ‘ against com- 
pulsory arbitration.’ This is, indeed, the old and orthodox trade 
union attitude, which emphasises the necessity of preserving to 
the manual worker the sacro-sanctity of the strike weapon. It 
is, however, none the less harmonious with the new spirit which 
Syndicalism seeks to infuse into the old trade unionism. 

On one point, perhaps on others, the Syndicalist would seem 
to be more clear-sighted than the Socialist. The former perceives 


* Quoted by A. D. Lewis, Syndicalism and the General Strike (London, 
1912)—a work which contains an instructive repertory of Syndicalist opinion 
collected with much diligence from contemporary literature, 
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what the latter does not, that however much you may change the 
form of the Government, or revolutionise the economic structure 
of society, the centralised State, whether Individualist or Socialist, 
must still exercise coercion. 

For this purpose [writes M. Emile Pouget] it is necessary to 
prevent the workers from passing from a society in which they are under 
the economic oppression of their masters into one in which they are 
under the oppression of an economic State. Syndicalism and Democracy 
are the two opposite poles which exclude and neutralise each other.* 


If, then, Syndicalism be the negation alike of Democracy and of 
Socialism, at what does it positively aim? Its ultimate object 
would seem to be to make the ‘ workers’ in each industrial group 
both politically and economically supreme, and it hopes to attain 
this end not by means of the parliamentary vote, but by ‘ direct 
action.’ By ‘direct action’ the Syndicalist means primarily the 
‘general strike’; but as Mr. Lewis ingenuously adds : 

There are other useful forms of ‘direct action’—sabotage, or the 
destruction of property, intimidation of masters, sitting in factories with 
folded arms, so that no blacklegs can take your place, leaving work at 
an hour earlier than the masters want, wasting materials, telling the 
truth to customers—all these are means by which masters can be made 
to yield.® 

The same writer distinguishes two ‘schools’ or ‘types’ of 
Syndicalism : the Italian, which would make the craft or trade 
the unit of reorganised society; and the French, which would 
make the locality the basis of organisation and would let 
‘the workers of all kinds in each small locality or commune 
regulate the production of their own locality.’ ° 

The reader will observe that in describing the aims of Syndica- 
lism I have had recourse to conventional terms, such as ‘ society ’ 
and ‘ organisation,’ but it is proper to point out that the consistent 
Syndicalist would repudiate the ideas connoted by these terms. 
Organisation is to be reduced to a minimum and ‘ society ’ is to be 
dissolved into its constituent atoms. ‘Society’ implies some 
form or semblance of mutual obligation ; mutual obligations imply 
sanctions to enforce their observance ; sanctions suggest a coercive 
authority—in a word, force. To the Syndicalist, however, the use 
of force is justifiable only as a means towards the destruction of the 
existing order. Once that is destroyed, the federated groups of 
‘workers’ will exercise undisputed sway, and ‘ coercion’ will be 
put on the shelf among the rusty and antiquated weapons of an 
industrial era already effete and discredited. 

Even for the destruction of the existing order force may be 
unnecessary. Economic pressure steadily and consistently applied 


* Le Syndicat, quoted by A. D. Lewis, op. cit. p. 23. 
* Op. cit. p. 11. F * Op. cit. p. 290. 
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may suffice. As to the nature of this economic pressure one may 
again learn something from The Miners’ Next Step. Their 
'” ultimate object is defined as ‘ the taking over of all industries by 
the workmen themselves’ (p. 19). Among the immediate steps 
with a view to that end we note (1) a minimum wage of 8s. per 
day for all workmen employed in or about the mines; (2) a seven- 
hour day (p. 18). Chapter V., devoted to a summary of ‘ Policy,’ 
advises : 

(xiii.) That a continual agitation be carried on in favour of increas- 
; ing the minimum wage and shortening the hours of work, until we have 
; extracted the whole of the employers’ profits (p. 26). 
) (xiv.) That our objective be to build up an organisation that will 
ultimately take over the mining industry and carry it on in the interest 
of the workers (p. 26). 


Under the head of ‘The Elimination of the Employer’ ‘we 
read : 

This can only be accomplished gradually and in one way. We cannot 
get rid of employers and slave-driving in the mining industry until all 
other industries have organised for and progressed towards the same 
objective (pp. 28, 29). 

Even more suggestive, as indicating the essential antagonism 
between Syndicalism and Socialism, is the following comment 
upon ‘ Nationalisation of Mines’ : 

[It] does not lead in this direction, but simply makes a national trust, 
with all the force of the Government behind it, whose one concern will 
be to see that the industry is run in such a way as to pay the interest 
on the bonds with which the coalowners are paid out and to extract 
as much more profit as possible, in order to relieve the taxation of other 
landlords and capitalists. Our only concern is to see to it that those 
who create the value receive it. And if by the force of a more perfect 
organisation and more militant policy we reduce profits, we shall at the 
same time tend to eliminate the shareholders who own the coalfield. As 
they feel the increasing pressure we shall be bringing on their profits 
they will cry loudly for nationalisation. We shall and must strenuously 
oppose this in our own interests and in the interests of our objective 


(p. 29). 

I make no apology for quoting at length from a pamphlet of 
little intrinsic value, because this turgid manifesto contains the 
best concrete illustration known to me of the spirit of English 
Syndicalism. Moreover, it was not available when Sir Arthur 
Clay published his well-known and admirable treatise on Syndi- 
calism and Labour.’ It is easy for the superior person to deride 
the Syndicalist position and to expose the fallacy of the arguments 
upon which it rests. Mr. Macdonald from his standpoint, Sir 
Arthur Clay from his, may declare with perfect sincerity, and not 
inaccurately, that Syndicalism is ‘almost a negligible force in 


i ee 


* London, John Murray, 1911. 
Vor. LXXII—No. 429 3.N 
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England.’ As an organised body of formal opinion it may be negli- 
gible, as cut-and-dried doctrine it may command few adherents ; 
its responsibility for recent industrial warfare may be shadowy and 
remote. Nevertheless, no candid person who will be at pains to 
compare Syndicalist teaching, such as that which is embodied in 
The Miners’ Next Step, with the actual course of recent strikes, 
can doubt that much of the driving power behind these outbreaks 
was supplied by the younger workmen, who are consciously, or 
perhaps, unconsciously, inspired by Syndicalist doctrine. 

There is another point which demands attention. Educated 
Socialists like Mr. Ramsay Macdonald betray great anxiety to 
repudiate the teachings of Syndicalism and to minimise its 
practical significance in Great Britain ; organised labour, by the 
vote of its representative Congress, pronounced an equally 
emphatic repudiation.* I have myself, in the course of this 
article, been at pains to emphasise the essential antagonism 
between the philosophy of Syndicalism and the philosophy of 
Collectivism; the ultimate ideals of the two movements are 
poles asunder. But while all this is true, and important, it 
remains equally true that the two isms may travel, and have 
travelled, along the same road for a very considerable distance 
before discovering that their paths are ultimately divergent. It 
is not without significance that the intense and prolonged strain 
of the last two years should have revealed this divergence ; but 
this should not blind us to the equally significant fact that, 
although the two philosophies may ultimately diverge, both were 
bred in the same industrial nidus, and both obtain their 
driving power from the same floating mass of somewhat hazy and 
incoherent sentiment. I do not for one moment question the 
sincerity either of the Parliamentary Socialists or of the 
trade unionists, in repudiating Syndicalism; but I submit that 
Socialism and trade unionism have alike derived much of the 
strength which they undoubtedly possess from the same reading 
of economic history, from the same interpretation of contem- 
porary economic phenomena, from the same prevalent spirit of 
restlessness and discontent which is to-day seething among the 
younger and more ambitious of the manual workers, and which 
induces to the acceptance of the Syndicalist faith. Syndicalism 
and Socialism, therefore, trace from a common genesis, though 
they aim at a different goal. 

What is this common genesis? 

The causes of the prevailing ‘ unrest’ in the industrial warld 
have been endlessly discussed, perhaps over-discussed; and 
I do not propose to undertake any more extended analysis than 
will suffice for my immediate purpose. I wish I could share to 

* At Newport, September 1912. 
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the full the optimism of Dr. Arthur Shadwell, who found in the’ 
recent coal strike ‘a profoundly reassuring event,’ and regards 
the prevailing unrest as ‘ neither strange nor alarming.’ There 
is no contemporary observer whose authority I more cordially 
acknowledge than that of Dr. Shadwell. But I have had oppor- 
tunities, in some ways exceptional, for gauging the force and 
direction of opinion among the manual workers, and the impres- 
sion I have derived does not precisely tally with Dr. Shadwell’s. 
I agree that there were aspects of the coal strike-which were 
reassuring ; I agree that it is possible to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of the ‘present discontents’; that competent observers 
might have foreseen, and did actually foretell, a period of indus- 
trial turmoil; but, nevertheless, I submit that the phenomenon 
by which we are confronted is in some respects ‘ strange,’ 
indeed without precedent, and in many respects ‘ alarming.’ 

It is strange because it is the resultant of forces which have 
not previously combined to produce social unrest; and among 
the contributory causes are some which must command respect 
and admiration, and upon the existence of which the nation as 
a whole is to be congratulated. The present discontents are 
due partly to a stirring of the dead bones provoked by intellectual 
awakening and by the provision of educational opportunities. 
Education, carried beyond the elementary stage and ripening 
into humane studies, has given to the aristocracy of the manual 
workers a vision of the good things of the mind, and the first 
and not unnatural result of the intellectual awakening has been 
to generate a discontent, which in this case is not far removed 
from the divine. Those of whom I write have learnt enough 
to perceive that the first condition for the satisfaction of the 
mind hunger aroused in them is leisure. The best of them 
demand higher remuneration for manual labour in order that 
they may enjoy more leisure for the acquisition of the knowledge 
which they are learning to regard, not merely as a ‘means of 
livelihood, but as a means of life.’ This was the claim urged on 
their behalf by Arnold Toynbee thirty years ago. 


We demand [he wrote] increased material welfare for those who labour 
with their hands, not that they may seize upon a few more coarse enjoy- 
ments, but that they may enter upon a purer and a higher life. 


It would be disingenuous to pretend that increased material 
wealth is invariably devoted either by the manual workers or 
by any other class to the objects so ardently desired by Toynbee. 
But the actual situation in the world of labour will never be 
appreciated accurately by anyone who ignores the existence of 
this among other factors in the problem. 


3N 2 
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There are many others. Some people attach considerable 
weight to the marked alteration of emphasis in the teaching 
of the churches. The doctrine of compensation is now rarely 
heard. Lazarus is rarely exhorted, as he constantly was a 
generation ago, to reconcile himself to cold comfort in this world 
by the vision of Dives in fhe next world. He is commonly 
taught, on the contrary, that Dives is unrightfully withholding 
from him a share of the wealth which his own labour has done 
most to produce. 

And this brings us near to the heart of the argument. For 
much as ethical, intellectual, and educational causes may have 
contributed to the prevailing unrest, the root cause is economic. 
Labour is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that it is getting 
decidedly less than its fair share of the product of industry, and 
that the share of labour, so far from increasing, has of late years 
shown some tendency to relative diminution. The aggregate 
wealth of the nation is palpably increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Is the wage-earning class, as a whole, sharing in this increment? 
Is the remuneration of the individual labourer either absolutely 
sufficient to give him a decent livelihood, or relatively fair in 
proportion to the remuneration obtained by the capitalist, the 
employer, and the landlord? 

This is the crucial question which is agitating the ranks of 
labour; which arises for discussion wherever two or three of 
the younger generation of workmen are gathered together. These 
men have been reading two books: the Kapital of Karl Marx 
and Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. The minds of the 
more thoughtful and better educated of the younger artisans are 
permeated by the teaching of these writers. They learn from Marx 
that under the existing wage system capital must necessarily and 
even innocently exploit labour; that the whole of the ‘ surplus 
value ’ created by labour—that is, everything beyond a subsistence 
wage—must, by an automatic and irresistible process, be diverted 
from labour and absorbed by the sponge of capital. From George 
they learn that by a law equally irresistible (though somewhat 
contradictory) the whole of the increment of the national wealth 
must, under the existing conditions of land tenure, go into the 
pockets of the landlords. Statistics are invoked as the allies of 
philosophy ; while the philosophers preach that without a radical 
reconstruction of the economic order these things must be, 
plausible statisticians are prepared to prove that they are. 
After the statisticians come the moralists and the ecclesiastics. 
A leading note of the Church Congress held at Middlesbrough at 
the beginning of October was insistence upon the moral obligation 
resting upon all Christians to pay to their employés a ‘living 
wage.’ 
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I have never [said the Archbishop of York] been able to regard it as 
anything else than a plain application of Christian principles that the first 
charge upon any trade or industry should be a wage for its workers which 
makes decent living possible—call it if you will a ‘living wage’; that a 
trade which cannot pay such a wage cannot justify its existence; and that 
the community, has no right to make use of its services, 


Almost identical language was used by the Bishop of Oxford : 


Is not [he asked] the fundamental claim of the Labour movement— 
the claim for a fairer distribution of the proceeds of industry, for better 
opportunities of life for the mass of the workers—a just claim? .. . Is 
not the principle that the proper payment of the labourer is the first 
charge upon an industry the principle to which as Christians we must 
assent ? * 


It is perfectly intelligible that eminent ecclesiastics should 
endeavour to persuade ‘ Labour’ that the attitude of the Anglican 
Church is not unsympathetic towards its claims. And not merely 
intelligible, but laudable. It would be grievously wrong if the 
Church were otherwise than sympathetic. But I respectfully 
submit that language such as that of the Bishop of Oxford, 
however well-intentioned, is open to grave misconstruction. At 
the best many of the terms employed are essentially ambiguous ; 
at the worst the appeal is an appeal to prejudice. The assump- 
tion underlying the interrogation is that existing distribution is 
‘unfair’ ; that ‘better opportunities of life’ are, as a fact, 
“unjustly ’ withheld; that the ‘proper’ payment of labour is 
not a ‘ first charge’ upon industry. The imputation thus con- 
veyed by the Bishop of Oxford—by no means for the first time—is 
@ very serious one, and one which demands scientific substantia- 
tion. What, precisely, does the Bishop mean? Does he merely 
give expression to the pious aspiration that the existing rate of 
wages should be substantially increased? That aspiration is 
not confined to Christian Socialists. Or does he deny that the 
remuneration of labour is, as a fact, the first charge upon in- 
dustry at present? In what industry known to the Bishop does 
the payment of rent or the distribution of profits take preced- 
ence of the remuneration of labour? Are there not, on the other 
hand, dozens of industrial enterprises in which, week by week, 
wages at the trade-union rate are regularly paid, but from which 
the shareholders, year after year, derive not a farthing of 
interest? And what is the practical conclusion to which the 
Archbishop would drive us? Every trade which cannot pay a 
‘living’ wage stands condemned; the community cannot with 
good conscience make use of its services. The sentiment is 
unimpeachable; but how is it to be trattslated into actuality? 


* I'he Guardian, October the 4th, 1912, pp. 1271, 1272. 
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Every industry in which the wages schedule does not reach a 
standard approved by Christian ethics is to be shut down. The 
employés are to be dispersed. What is their destination? Are 
they to become a charge upon the charity of the State, or of 
individuals—in either case upon industry in general? Or are 
they to increase the competition for employment in other and 
presumably better-paid industries, thus tending to depress the 
there existing rate of wages? I cannot pursue the argument, 
but I hope I have said enough to show that the employment of 
ethical terms—‘just,’ ‘fair,’ ‘ proper,’ and the like—is likely 
to be attended with confusion when obtruded into economic 
discussion. At the best it results in ambiguity ; at the worst it 
engenders prejudice. 

Much of the apologetic of the Christian Socialists 
seems to me, I regret to say, a mere appeal to passion and 
prejudice. Dr. Holland, for example, has lately been taking to 
task (though in his own inimitably genial fashion) his eminent 
colleague Dr. Sanday. The latter has ventured to express a 
doubt whether the whole truth has been committed exclusively 
to the Socialist section of the Christian Churches.’® Dr. Holland 
tells Dr. Sanday that he is ‘ wholly wrong.’ Partially wrong—in 
his statistics—-he undoubtedly is ; in his main contention I believe 
him to be almost wholly right. But what is the line of Dr. 
Holland’s attack upon a serious argument? 


Could anyone who had just passed through the vast orgy of pleasure 
and luxury that surges round Piccadilly and the Ritz Hotel go straight 
down from that sight to some hideous rubbish-heap of a place like 
Silvertown or Plaistow, with the hovel streets chucked down helter skelter 
amid the dark canals, with no sight that is not mean, ugly, sordid and 
degrading, and say to the bedraggled women clustered round the doors, or 
the men wearily plodding back from work to crowded courts, ‘ Be content. 
The balance has been fairly struck. Those others at the Ritz Hotel have 
got their proportion and you have got yours. There is no margin over. 
Their dividends are as low as they can go. . . . Be content?’ 1! 


With all deference I submit that this is nothing but rhetoric, 
@ mere appeal to prejudice. Dr. Holland is not the only 
Christian Socialist who is apt, as I have observed, to generalise 
from the single instance of London. The Metropolis offers, of 
course, an incomparable field for the display of rhetorical con- 
trasts. LLondon—or its West End—is, as Dr. Holland appears 
to forget, a great pleasure city, one of the great pleasure cities 
of the world—the happy hunting ground not merely for the 


2° Some Weak Points in Christian Socialism, by W. Sanday, D.D. London, 


1912. 
11 Lhe Commonwealth, July 1912 (p. 194). 
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English country mouse, but for home-coming colonists, for 
Americans, and for foreigners from every land. It is as unjust 
and prejudicial to illustrate the everyday life of the average 
‘employer’ or ‘capitalist’ from what Dr. Holland observes at 
the Ritz Hotel or in Piccadilly, as it would be to draw a picture 
of the cotton spinners and weavers of Lancashire from an exclu- 
sive observation of their happy fortnight at Blackpool. The 
Christian Socialist knows his Ritz Hotel, perhaps, better than his 
Blackpool sands. He knows his Silvertown or Plaistow, maybe, 
better than his Manchester and Oldham. I would invite him to 
follow his pleasure-seeking capitalist of Piccadilly back to his 
warehouse in Manchester or his mill at Oldham. He will find 
him to be throughout the greater part of the year an indefatig- 
able and incessant worker; at business early and late; never 
seeing his suburban home in full daylight on five days of every 
week during five months of the year; and by his energy, skill, 
and administration maintaining in regular employment those 
for whose welfare the Socialist is primarily and rightfully con- 
cerned. Conversely, I would invite him to follow the dwellers 
in the mean streets of Burnley and Bolton, of Rochdale-and Old- 
ham, to their summer ‘outing’ at Blackpool or Morecambe or 
Douglas. No one grudges to the spinner or weaver that annual 
holiday ; everyone rejoices that they can afford to take it; every- 
one would wish that it were longer and universal. But to judge 
of the ordinary workaday life of the Lancashire artisan from a 
contemplation of the delirious delights of the life he leads at 
Blackpool would be as ridiculously misleading as to generalise 
upon the workaday life of the Lancashire ‘ capitalist’ from his 
deportment in Piccadilly. 

It may be objected that, in an article dealing with Syndicalism 
and Socialism, I have devoted disproportionate attention to the 
teaching of the Christian Socialists. I have done it of set 
purpose, because I think that their influence has been and is 
considerable, not only upon the younger clergy of the Church of 
England, but upon a considerable body of lay opinion, and still 
more because I am convinced that the wider dissemination of 
their dogmas is calculated to defeat the beneficent purpose which 
unquestionably inspires them. In their supreme and laudable 
anxiety to conciliate the support and win the confidence of the 
masses they are, as if seems to me, giving currency to conclu- 
sions too hastily reached, and holding out expectations which 
cannot be fulfilled. That a young curate, full of generous 
enthusiasm, brought for the first time into close contact with 
the poverty and vice of a city slum, should fall an easy prey to 
the Socialist teaching of his Fathers in God is not merely intelli- 
gible but almost inevitable. He enters upon his work with an 
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imperfect equipment of economic theory, and with little experi- 
ence of actual economic data. That in the midst of suffering 
and want he should lose a sense of perspective and proportion 
is natural ; and one would hardly wish it otherwise. But the same 
excuse cannot serve for his ecclesiastical superiors, and I think 
it is time that a layman who holds much of their work in very 
high respect should speak plainly as to the tendency and the 
effects of their economic teaching. Its importance I do not wish 
to exaggerate, but it seems to me clear that, among the factors 
which have contributed to the ferment of economic ideas in 
which both Syndicalism and Socialism have their genesis, the 
persistent propaganda of the Christian Socialists is not the least 
subtle nor the least influential. 

The seed they have sown would, however, have withered had 
the ground not been prepared. How has it been prepared? I 
have been at pains to probe the minds of thoughtful working men 
who are inclined to socialistic opinion, and to ascertain the 
grounds of that feeling of resentment which is increasingly dis- 
cernible among them. I believe it is fundamentally due to a 
conviction that ‘labour’ has been and is being cheated of its 
fair share of the wealth which it is helping to produce, and that 
in this respect things are not improving, but are getting worse. 

Is this conviction well founded? It may be at once ad- 
mitted that in the earlier days of the industrial revolution, 
while as yet the organisation of labour was imperfect, when 
trade unionism was shackled by obsolete combination laws, the 
remuneration of manual labour was shockingly inadequate and 
the conditions of employment were scandalously bad. But a 
century of legislation has done much; the organisation of labour 
has done more ; and I doubt whether the indictment of ‘ capital ’ 
for the exploitation of ‘labour’ could now be substantiated. I 
think that, speaking generally, Dr. Sanday is right in his con- 
clusion that something like an equilibrium of economic forces 
has been reached. 

Take, for example, the Lancashire cotton trade. That trade, 
both as regards ‘ capital’ and ‘labour,’ is admittedly the most 
highly organised trade in Great Britain—perhaps in the world. 
It commands some of the most acute intellects, the most far- 
sighted organisers, the most efficient operatives, engaged in the 
work of industrial production. But it works, as Mr. George Peel 
has lately shown in a suggestive and illuminating study,’ on 
an extraordinarily narrow margin of profits. It may surprise 
many people to learn that the net profit on capital invested in 
this great and highly organised industry does not exceed an 
average of 5 per cent. Here, at any rate, it is clear that some- 
** The Future of England, by the Hon. George Peel. London, 1912. 
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thing like an equilibrium has been reached. If we turn to other 
industrial groups there are greater inequalities. Some individual 
concerns show a high return upon capital, but how many show 
a very small return or none at all? Take at random any list 
of industrial securities quoted upon the Stock Exchange and 
see how many pay a dividend on the ordinary stock exceeding 
6 or 7 per cent., and how many are returned as paying nil. 

Nor must a ‘dividend’ be regarded as ‘pure interest.’ It 
contains several other elements. A considerable proportion of 
any dividend—varying in amount according to the industry— 
must be regarded as an insurance premium; in many industries 
something ought in strictness to be set aside for a sinking fund ; 
some dividends on ‘ordinary’ or deferred stocks contain an 
element which ought more properly to go to the director or 
manager as ‘wages of superintendence.’ When all these deduc- 
tions are made it will be found that mere capital—capital 
provided by those who take no further part in the direction or 
control of industry—obtains a very small rate of remuneration. 
I am not contending that it obtains less than it deserves; but I 
submit that as between pure ‘capital’ and ‘labour’ something 
like equilibrium has been reached, and that if owing to legisla- 
tion or other artificial interference the average rate of remunera- 
tion to capital be sensibly diminished, the incentive to saving, 
i.e. to capital accumulation, will be disastrously weakened, and it 
is upon labour that the disaster must recoil. 

It cannot be too often repeated that under the conditions of 
modern industry the employment of labour is rendered possible 
by the small savings of the many rather than by the vast accumu- 
lations of the few. The development of the joint-stock principle 
and the growth of the big business have in this respect effected 
a fundamental change. 

What [asks Sir William Lever] is the capital to-day even in the very 
largest undertakings we have got? It is the savings of widows, or of 
husbands who have died and left widows, the savings of clergymen, the 
savings of workpeople, all subscribed together to carry on an industry. 
. . . When you think of a capitalist you always conjure up a rich indi- 
vidual (to use a Lancashire expression) ‘stinkin’ o’ brass’ who owns 
all the money in the concern, and who is domineering and hard-hearted 
and brutally selfish and mean. There is no such individual existing 
to-day—that is, in business on a large scale.!% 


The facts as stated by one of the most liberal and enlightened 
among our captains of industry are incontrovertible. There is, 
however, another factor not less essential to the success of 
an industrial undertaking than abundance of capital. With 
the extension of the economic ‘market,’ with the expan- 


18 Co-Partnership, p. 5. 
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sion of oversea commerce, with the infinite subdivision of labour, 
and the increasing complexity of all industrial organisation, the 
part played by the directing brain becomes ever more and more 
important. In trade statistics the remuneration of management 
is not infrequently concealed, though with obvious injustice, 
under the return to ‘capital.’ So long as commercial under- 
takings were on a relatively small scale, and so long as the 
provider of the capital was identical with the ‘employer’ or 
director, it was natural for economic theorists to confuse the 
returns to capital (‘interest’) with the remuneration of manage- 
ment (‘profits’). John Stuart Mill, for example, makes no 
attempt to discriminate between them. More recent economists, 
in a laudable endeavour to adapt economic theory to the changed 
conditions of industrial practice, have differentiated the functions, 
and have distinguished their respective shares in the product of 
industry. 

Not so the popular statistician. According to his analysis, 
everything which does not go to ‘labour’ in the form of wages 
or to the landlord under the head of rent, is absorbed by the 
insatiable sponge of ‘ capital.” No one who is conversant with 
the trend of working-class opinion can fail to have been struck 
by the emphasis which is laid upon the fact that, whereas in 
1867 ‘labour’ drew 325,000,0001. out of a total national income 
of 814,000,000/. (or some 40 per cent.), it now draws only about 
38 per cent., or some 655,000,0001. out of 1,710,000,0001.* The 
precise figures vary in different estimates, but the point is clear, 
and the figures may be accepted as substantially accurate. 

But, accepting their accuracy, to what conclusion do these 
constantly quoted figures point? That labour, in the aggregate, 
is getting less than its fair share of the product of industry? Or 
that the individual labourer is worse off, absolutely or relatively, 
than he was half a century ago? Neither contention can be 
sustained by serious argument. What is the ‘fair’ or ‘ proper’ 
share of labour it is impossible to say. But some points are 
beyond dispute. It is certain that the increase of national 
wealth is not being monopolised (as, according to the doctrines 
of Mr. Henry George, it ought to have been) by the landlord in 
the form of rent. Agricultural rents have fallen in the last 
thirty years not less than 30 per cent., and although urban 
ground-rents have risen, this rise has not been much more than 
sufficient to offset the shrinkage in agricultural rents.** Clearly, 


* U.f. e.g. Mr. W. Thorne’s presidential address to the Trade Union 
Congress, September the 2nd, 1912. Mr. Thorne made the disproportion rather 
greater. 

** According to the best estimates, agricultural rente have fallen since 1880 
from about 60,000,000. to about 40,000,0007., and urban ground rents have risen 
from about 26,000,0007. to 51,000,000/, 
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then, the increment has not gone to the landlords. Much of it 
has gone, in the aggregate, to owners of capital; but while the 
rate of remuneration to capital has fallen, the rate of remunera- 
tion to labour has enormously increased. In 1867 the average 
wage paid to the manual workers—men, women, and children— 
was 301. per head ; it is now at least 45/., if not more. But the 
rise in money wages represents only a part of the improvement 
in the real remuneration of the manual labourer. Prices have 
risen in the last few years, notably in the last five, but not 
enough to neutralise the fall of the preceding decades. In the 
decade 1898-1907 prices were more than 20 per cent. lower than 
in that from 1878-1887. Real wages (i.e. wages as measured in 
commodities) rose 50 per cent. between 1850 and 1900, 25 per 
cent. between 1875 and 1900.** 

Nor must it be forgotten that a further and substantial addi- 
tion to ‘real wages’ has accrued from the gratuitous provision 
of various benefits and services furnished by individual charity 
or by the State. It is, indeed, estimated that such services 
represent an addition of 15 per cent. to wages, an addition made 
almost entirely at the expense of the wealthier class.*’ 

Nevertheless, it is asserted, alike by divines, labour leaders, 
and political statisticians that Labour has not got its ‘fair’ 
share of the rapidly increasing wealth of the nation as a whole. 
That Labour has got much is not denied ; in face of the statistical 
demonstrations of such men as the late Sir Robert Giffen and 
Professor Bowley it cannot be denied. But the grievance appears 
to be that, while Labour has got much, other classes have got 
proportionately more. Assuming the facts as to the increase of 
the aggregate wealth of the nation to be as stated above, is there 
any validity in the argument, any real substance in the com- 
plaint? If the aggregate amount of fixed capital has increased 
more rapidly than the numbers of the manual workers, it cannot 
be regarded as unjust that capital in the aggregate should claim 
a larger share of the increment than Labour in the aggregate. 
Particularly if it be shown, as it has been, that while the return 
to capital has diminished the rate of wages has increased. As 
a matter of fact, it is wholly misleading to suggest that a 
disproportionate share of the increment has gone to the 
‘capitalist,’ still less to the landlord.** It has gone largely 


7° Since 1900 there has been a slight decline. 

*t Including charities, these ‘services’ are estimated to amount to 15 per 
cent. of the wages bill—a substantial ‘ bonus’ to labour. 

** 1 forbear to give detailed statistical proof of many of the arguments 
employed above, as the reader can refer to two valuable and suggestive articles 
contributed by Mr. Mallock to this Review in April and June of the present 
year. 
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in the remuneration of the class which, under modern conditions 
of trade, is of pre-eminent value to the community—the great 
organisers and directors, the captains of industry. 

And of all the classes in the community the manual workers 
ought least to grudge to the organisers their appropriate reward. 
For on their skill and energy the profitable employment of labour 
depends. It is the root fallacy of Syndicalism, as it has been the 
blunder of many productive co-operative socie‘ies, to ignore 
or to minimise the significance of this factor in industrial 
success. It is, indeed, the avowed object of Syndicalism to 
eliminate the employer, and to substitute a committee of the 
‘workers’ for individual management or directorial control. It 
may be admitted that there are some industries in which such a 
substitution would do less harm than in others; some trades 
which serve a regulur and relatively restricted market may almost 
‘run themselves.’ The history of productive co-operation tends 
to establish a similar conclusion. There can be no one who does 
not wish well to the many experiments in this direction. It is, 
however, notorious that success has been partial; very much 
more marked in some trades than in others. Nor is there any 
reason why the Syndicalists, if they are willing to pay a fair 
market price for going concerns, and able to raise the capital 
required, should not embark upon similar experiments. Given 
honesty of dealing there are none to hinder them, and many to 
encourage and applaud. But they cannot hope to succeed by an 
initial denial of the true functions either of ‘capital’ or of 
‘ direction’ in economic production, nor by a refusal to pay both 
for money and brains a fair price. On no other terms will either 
requisite be permanently available. 

The very worst service which the friends of ‘ Labour’ and 
the advocates of economic reconstruction can render is to ignore 
the facts which patient investigation reveals. In the social and 
economic fabric of to-day there are many weak places, admitted 
by Individualists no less than by Socialists and Syndicalists. 
The aggregate improvement in the position of the working 
classes during the last half-century has not been universally 
diffused ; considerable sections have had little or no share in it. 
Great wealth is not always spent (though much more often than 
is currently believed) with a due sense of the responsibility 
attaching to it. Luxury is apt to be, if not more general, much 
more obtrusive and flaunting than in past days of greater 
restraint and less publicity. The contrasts between comfort and 
want are too frequent and too glaring. 

But the remedy for these things lies not in passionate appeals 
to class prejudice; not in the dissemination of statistics which, 
if not actually inaccurate, are, in the absence of explanation, 
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wholly misleading ; not in the undue exaltation of the economic 
functions of labour as compared with those of capital and direc- 
tion ; least of all in a fundamental reconstruction of society either 
on Socialist or Syndicalist lines. It lies primarily in the patient 
investigation of facts, and in the cultivation of sympathy, based 
not upon rhetoric but upon knowledge. 


J. A. R. Marriorr, 
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On the 20th of June in the present year the House of Lords 
gave judgment in a case which directly touches the relations 
between the Church of England and the State. The vicar of 
@ parish in the diocese of Norwich had refused to admit to Com- 
munion a couple who had contracted a marriage, being already 
brother and sister-in-law. Both the law of the State and the law 
of the Church in reference to such unions are perfectly plain. 
By the one they are valid; by the other they are invalid. By 
the one those who enter into them are living together in lawful 
matrimony; by the other they are living together in a state 
which, according to the Canons of 1604, is no marriage at all. 
Unfortunately, the question did not come before the court in 
a way which made this patent antagonism clear. The vicar 
had pleaded a proviso in the Act legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister which, as he contended, expressly pro- 
tected him from the proceedings taken against him. Sir Lewis 
Dibdin put aside this proviso as having no bearing on the case, 
and admonished Mr. Thompson to abstain in the future from 
denying Holy Communion either to the husband or the wife ; 
Mr. Thompson then applied to the civil courts for a Writ of 
Prohibition, and in this way the case came on appeal before the 
House of Lords. There the prohibition was refused on the ground 
that Mr. Thompson was not protected by the proviso. Thus, as 
regards the refusal of Communion, the clergy are in the same 
position as they would have been in had there been no proviso 
in the Act. It is clear, I imagine, that if Mr. Thompson had 
been in a position to repeat the offence the admonition would 
have taken a severer form, and that continuous disobedience 
would have ended in deprivation. Any clergyman, there- 
fore, who follows Mr. Thompson’s example will be subject 
to the same penalty, unless he can show by some new argument 
that he is protected by something else than the proviso in the 
Act of 1907. I cannot see that this amounts to anything less 
than an assumption by the State of the right to determine the 
terms of admission to Holy Communion. Mr. Thompson has 
refused Communion to certain persons because they have con- 
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tracted a marriage which, whatever it may be ‘as a civil 
contract, is not in the eye of the Church anything more than 
an illicit connexion.’ It is not disputed that a clergyman would 
have been bound to do this as the law of the Church stood 
before 1907. It has not been shown that the law of the Church 
on this subject has been altered in any particular in, or since, 
1907. Yet, notwithstanding this, Mr. Thompson’s appeal is 
dismissed, and he is, in effect, directed to admit to Communion 
two persons who have broken this law. Why? Because their 
marriage has been made lawful by Act of Parliament. If this 
is not an assumption by the State of a right to determine the 
terms of admission to Holy Communion, what is it? And if 
it be such an assumption, how is it that the Church has, to all 
appearance, offered no resistance to it? 

Several answers have been given to this question. It has 
been argued, for example, that the State has done nothing which 
it had not a legal and moral right to do. It has interpreted 
@ proviso in an Act of Parliament. What other body than the 
House of Lords is competent to this? Surely you would not 
maintain that it rests with the Church to affix a meaning to 
the statute law? I maintain nothing of the kind. The House 
of Lords might have given the very same judgment that they did 
give, and given it in a way which would have left the marriage 
law of the Church altogether untouched. They might have said : 
‘Mr. Thompson has pleaded that he is protected against the 
monition of the Dean of the Arches by a proviso in the Act 
legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. We are of 
opinion that this proviso does not cover, and was not intended 
to cover, what he has done. We therefore remit the case to 
the Court of Arches to be dealt with according to the laws 
ecclesiastical.’ If this had been the purport of the judgment, 
no Churchman would have had any possible ground of complaint. 
The State would merely have decided the meaning of certain 
words in an Act of Parliament. Whether the rules of the Court 
of Arches would have allowed Mr. Thompson to amend his plea, 
and to rest his defence on the canons instead of on the proviso, 
I do not know. But even if leave had been refused it would 
have been the act of what, in name at least, is a spiritual 
court, and there would have been no interference with Church 
law on the part of the State. As the judgment stands there is 
no reference to any marriage law of the Church different from 
that of the State. On the contrary, Lord Loreburn says in his 
judgment: ‘It is inconceivable that any court of law should 
allow as a lawful cause [of refusing Communion] the cohabita- 
tion of two persons whose union is directly sanctioned by Act 
of Parliament.’ And Lord Ashbourne: ‘I am unable to see 
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any room for doubt that the direct effect of Section 1 [of the 
Act of 1907] was . . . to make the description of ‘‘ open and 
notorious evil livers’’ entirely inappropriate to those who came 
within its provisions.’ Possibly Lord Ashbourne was not aware 
that the Church of England has any law on the subject. lt was 
enough for him that an Act of Parliament has made these 
marriages lawful ‘ without stint or qualification.’ Taking the 
decision in conjunction with the reasons given for it, it seems 
impossible to regard it in any other light than as a pronounce- 
ment by the State that marriage with a sister-in-law is not a 
disqualification for receiving Holy Communion. 

In a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of 
London, dated the 25th of June last, we read that the con- 
tention that it rests with Parliament or with the civil courts, 
and not with the Church itself, which has authorities and courts 
for the purpose, to determine the conditions of the admission 
of our members to Holy Communion is untenable, and if it were 
authoritatively asserted acquiescence in it would be impossible. 
Probably every man calling himself a Churchman would accept 
these two positions—in the abstract. He would admit, that 
is, that the contention which the Archbishop pronounces un- 
tenable would be so in certain cases which are very unlikely to 
happen. He would be clear, for example, that if the State 
were to legalise marriage with a sister acquiescence would be 
impossible, and difficult even in the case of a law being passed 
permitting a man to marry his grandmother. But the existing 
law of the Church makes no distinction between these unions 
and marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. They are all alike 
forbidden. I am unable, therefore, to see the grounds for the Arch- 
bishop’s assertion that as regards the practical question which 
underlies these technical points—‘ the question, namely, whether 
a man who under the existing law marries his deceased wife's 
sister ought or ought not to be admitted to Holy Communion— 
no universal or sweeping decision has been, or, I think, can 
righily be, laid down.’ As an indication of what the marriage law 
of the Church of England ought, in the opinion of her chief 
pastor, to be made this statement has a very high claim on the 
consideration of Churchmen. I submit that as a statement 
of what the law of the Church of England is this is altogether 
misleading. Rightly or wrongly, she has laid down on this 
very point a decision of the most universal and sweeping kind. 
There is nothing, as the Bishop of Oxford pointed out at the 
last meeting of the Representative Church Council, upon which 
she has spoken with a clearer voice. Nor is there anything 
wonderful in this. Through all the Reformation conflicts the 
succession to the Crown hung upon it. If a man might marry 
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his sister-in-law Elizabeth was illegitimate, and the Queen of 
Scots was also the Queen of England. By the time that 
the succession of Mary’s son had put an end to all uncertainty 
on this head, the unlawfulness of these marriages had become 
a settled matter. As evidence of this we have the Ninety-ninth 
Canon of 1604. I give it in full: 


No person shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the laws of 
God, and expressed in a table set forth by authority in the year of our 
Lord God 1563. And all marriages so made and contracted shall be judged 
incestuous and unlawful, and consequently shall be dissolved as void from 
the begianing, and the parties so married shall in course of law be separated. 
And the aforesaid table shall be in every church publicly set up and fixed at 
the charge of the parish. 


If this is not a ‘ universal or sweeping’ decision by this par- 
ticular Church that a man who has married his deceased wife’s 
sister ‘ought not to be admitted to Holy Communion,’ I am at 
a loss what to call it. 

Nor is this the only canon that bears on the subject. I will 
quote a part of the Twenty-sixth Canon : ‘ No minister shall in any 
wise admit to the receiving of the Holy Communion any of his 
cure or flock which be openly known to live in sin notorious, 
without repentance.’ Can it be contended that a man who has 
contracted a marriage which another canon pronounces ‘ in- 
cestuous and unlawful’ is not ‘openly known to live in sin 
notorious, without repentance’ ? And if this is not contended, 
defiance of the canon can only be justified by the plea that the 
canons are no longer binding on the clergy—a theory which, 
as we have seen, makes the Church the bond slave of an Act 
of Parliament. 

If it be contended that these canons are obsolete, Churchmen 
have a right to ask when, and how, they became so. There is 
no record of their repeal by Convocation, none, indeed, of any pro- 
posal of the kind having been brought forward. The only reason, 
therefore, why they have ceased to be binding is that they were 
ipso facto abolished by the Act of 1907. That, no doubt, is a per- 
fectly intelligible proposition. But anyone who maintains it stands 
committed to the very contention which the Archbishop declares 
to be untenable. If these canons ceased to have any binding force 
on the day that the Act legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister received the Royal assent, then it does rest with 
Parliament and not with the Church to ‘determine the condi- 
tions of admission to Holy Communion.’ 

In this part of his letter the Archbishop seems for the moment 

Vor. LXXII—No. 429 30 
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to have allowed his opinion of what the marriage law of the 
Church ought to be to influence his opinion of what the law 
of the Church is. In many of the speeches on Lord Halifax’s 
urgency motion in the Representative Church Council last July, 
the same confusion was visible. Some of the speakers thought 
the condemnation of marriage with a sister-in-law unduly rigid. 
They would have liked the Church to declare it irregular rather 
than invalid, to subject the couple contracting such a marriage 
to some kind of ‘ discipline,’ but not to treat them as though 
they were still single. Whether such a law as this would be 
preferable to the actual law of the Church of England is a 
matter about which I am not competent to have an opinion. 
The canonists of the sixteenth century were of two minds upon 
it, and I have no doubt that the canonists of the twentieth 
century, if they were consulted, would be equally at variance 
among themselves. But I cannot understand their being at vari- 
ance upon the fact that the Church of England, ever since the 
time of Henry the Eighth, has held these marriages invalid. 
Upon the similar and more important question of divorce, she 
has sometimes spoken in faltering tones, but on this one never. 
There is no argument for ignoring the Ninety-ninth and the 
Twenty-sixth Canons which would not apply with equal force to 
her pronouncements upon every question, whether of faith or 
morals. I can imagine a church living under a needlessly severe 
law, and having no machinery for modifying it. What might be 
the duty of a church in this position it might be hard to say. 
Happily, it is not a question that concerns us. If the law 
relating to marriages of affinity be too severe, there are ways 
of amending it. The recent attempt to get a revision of the 
Prayer Book has made us familiar with the process. The Arch- 
bishops have only to ask the Crown for Letters of Business 
empowering the two Convocations to review the Ninety-ninth 
Canon, and the thing would be done. Whether the law would 
be changed, it is, of course, impossible to say; but all the argu- 
ments in fayour of a change would be considered. Still, the 
present would be a bad time for raising the question, since, 
if Convocation decided in favour of some relaxation of the 
canon, it would certainly be suspected of a preconceived deter- 
mination to bring the law of the Church into conformity with the 
law of the State. It is only by first vindicating the law of the 
Church as it is, that we can consider any modification of that 
law without fear of being misunderstood. 

There is another portion of the Archbishop’s letter which does 
suggest ways of putting an end to the present conflict between 
the two swords. ‘ It has nowhere,’ says his Grace, ‘ been authori- 
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tatively declared that the passage of the Act has made discipline 
impossible in the case of an ecclesiastically irregular marriage.’ 
And a little further on we read: ‘Nothing has really been done 
which impairs the Church’s right through her own authorities 
and tribunals to interpret her own rubrics, and to regulate her 
own terms of Communion.’ Waiving for the moment the question 
whether a marriage forbidden in the terms of the Ninety-ninth 
Canon can be adequately described as ‘ ecclesiastically irregular,’ 
let us consider in what ways this right of interpretation and regula- 
tion can be exercised. I can imagine only two. The first is that 
there should be another suit in the Court of Arches, and that in 
this suit the right to refuse Communion should be defended on 
the ground that the man who demands it has contracted a marriage 
which the Church declares ‘incestuous and unlawful.’ I 
heartily wish that such a suit may be instituted. But I see very 
little probability of this being done. Men who marry their sisters- 
in-law are not usually anxious to call attention to what they have 
done. They are not very likely to be habitual communicants, 
and, if they are, they will have no difficulty in getting Communion 
in churches where they are unknown, or where the clergy do not 
think that their violation of the Church’s law is any reason for 
refusing it. Mr. Banister happened to be a man of exceptional 
determination, but I do not expect that he will have many imita- 
tors. Ifhe has not, years may pass before the issue is again raised, 
and all this time the Church will be supposed by the public at 
large to have submitted, as in duty bound, to the law authorita- 
tively stated by the House of Lords. This is also the answer to 
an argument which is supported by the great authority of Lord 
Halifax. When the Ritualist clergy were made the objects of 
one prosecution after another, and in each case had to choose 
between obeying the judgment of the court and going to prison, 
they took the latter course, with a persistence which, in the end, 
wearied out their adversaries. The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council has been practically disestablished as a spiritual 
court by the firmness of a little group of men who were in most 
cases almost unknown before the trials began. Why should not 
a victory be gained for the marriage law of the Church similar to 
that thus gained for her ceremonial? For this simple reason : 
There will be no prosecutions. If we could count upon a succes- 
sion of trials and sentences, we might win in this conflict, as we 
won in the earlier one. But this is not a matter to be decided by 
friendly suits. There can be no fighting unless the people who 
have made these marriages open the battle, and it is most unlikely 
that they will do this. 

I say we ‘ might win,’ because I am not at all sure that the 
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public feeling would be on our side. The circumstances of the 
former struggle were quite unlike those with which we are con- 
fronted now. The Ritualist clergy were pitied because they 
were good, hard-working men, who were imprisoned because they 
wore unusual garments and lighted candles when the sun was 
shining. It might, it was said, be foolish to do these things, but 
people are not sent to prison merely because they are foolish. Our 
gaols would be inconveniently full if they were. In the present 
case public opinion might be inclined to hold that a clergy- 
man who went to prison rather than give Communion to a man 
who had married within the prohibited degrees had got no more 
than he deserved. The Ritualist, it would be argued, had hurt 
nobody but himself. He had not sought to make other people 
wear anything or light anything. But to refuse Communion is to 
hurt someone else, to deny a sacrament to a man who has no 
disqualification for receiving it beyond marrying a woman whom 
King, Lords, and Commons have, by an Act passed specially with 
that intention, permitted him to marry. It is quite possible 
that an ordinary layman would think.a conscientious scruple of 
this kind too uncharitable and impracticable to deserve sympathy, 
though it might be well to pass a short Act substituting imme- 
diate deprivation for imprisonment. This is not a result that 
would do much to vindicate the law of the Church. Let us 
suppose, however, that everything went as Churchmen would 
have it, that the public mind was again shocked at seeing clergy- 
men in prison, and that in deference to this feeling the prosecu- 
tions ceased as they ceased in the case of the Ritualists. Even 
then it would.be but a barren victory. The solitary gain would 
be that individual clergymen would not suffer for their refusal 
of Communion. But the breakers of the ecclesiastical law would 
not be shut out from Communion any more than they are now. 
They would still be able to obtain it at the hands of the many 
clergymen who think either that the law of the Church has no 
warrant in Scripture, or that even if it does appear to have such a 
warrant, a doubtful interpretation ought not to be pressed against 
an Act of Parliament passed after years of discussion against a 
constantly dwindling opposition. Thus the Ninety-ninth Canon 
would remain a dead letter, and the conditions of Communion 
would still be determined by Parliament, not by the Church. 

It is more likely, perhaps, that when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury spoke of the Act of 1907 as not making ‘discipline 
impossible in the case of an ecclesiastically irregular marriage,’ 
he was thinking of direct proceedings against those who have 
availed themselves of this statutory permission. No doubt the 
Twenty-sixth Canon does contemplate such proceedings. Church- 
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wardens and sidesmen are there warned that they have taken an © 

oath to present to their ordinaries all such public offences as they 
are particularly charged to inquire of in their several parishes. 
I am also informed that the right to take proceedings against a 
man who has married within the degrees of affinity is not limited 
to officials. Anyone may institute a suit in the Consistory Court, 
and pray for the excommunication of the offender. I find it hard 
to believe, however, that if a layman were now proceeded against 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts for an offence against the Canons of 
1604, the civil courts would not find some way of interfering before 
the case had gone very far. Else what is the meaning of the 
dictum that the Canons of 1604 do not ex proprio vigore bind the 
laity? And I find it harder still to believe that, if it were dis- 
covered after all that they did bind the laity, Parliament would not 
at once enact that they should not bind them for the future. But, 
putting these probabilities on one side, would not the institution 
of such a suit be the worst possible way of putting the relation 
between Church and State on a satisfactory footing? Our object 
is to prevent the clergy from breaking what we hold to be the 
marriage law of the Church, and, in order to gain that object, we 
put a layman to all the cost and annoyance of being made a 
defendant in a court of which he has probably never heard, and 
certainly never dreamed that it had any authority over him. I 
hardly know whether success or failure in such a proceeding would 
do the greater harm to the Church. 

There remains one more reason for putting off the defence of 
the marriage law of the Church to a more convenient season. 
This approaches the subject from the point of view of tactics. 
Wait, it is said, until the recommendations of the Divorce Commis- 
sion are printed. It is at least possible that the Majority Report 
will suggest a still further departure on the part of the State from 
the law of the Church in regard to marriage. Then will be the 
time for Churchmen to prove how brave a front they can show 
when the moral principles they so deeply reverence are assailed. 
It is easy to forecast the sort of appeal that will then be made 
by the official leaders of the Church. They will tell us that, 
if we are only united, we may count upon defeating this fresh 
attack. But the secret of successful defence is to keep our troops 
free from every element of discord. Any proposal to add to the 
causes which are now held by the State to legitimatise divorce 
will almost certainly be distasteful to the great body of English 
opinion. It is against this extension, therefore, that all our 
weapons should be directed. To introduce questions upon which 
this body of opinion is divided would be to risk the sacred principle 
for which we are fighting. This is not the time to contend that 
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remarriage after divorce is never lawful. If we do that, half our 
own army will at once leave the field. Abstruse points such as 
this can be settled when the battle is over. Fine-drawn reason- 
ings about the divergence between the law of the Church and the 
law of the State in reference to marriage would be out of place 
at such a crisis as that which the appearance of the Report has 
precipitated. What we have to do now is to make sure that 
divorce shall not be allowed for incompatibility of temper. These 
are the arguments that will certainly be used by bishops and 
politicians in favour of narrowing the controversy as much as 
possible ; and from the standpoint of those who urge them they 
will undoubtedly have great weight. But if it will be difficult to 
introduce the amendment of the present law of divorce into the 
discussion how far the present law shall be extended, what pro- 
spect is there that we shall then be allowed to say anything about 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister? The two subjects, it will 
be said—and said with a good deal of truth—have nothing in 
common except that they both concern marriage. To mix up the 
lawfulness of marriages within the degrees of affinity with the 
indissolubility of all marriages would be to court defeat upon both. 
I am certain that these arguments will be freely used if a majority 
of the Commission proposes to make divorce easier, and I admit 
that such a proposal will stand a better chance of being rejected 
if its opponents limit themselves to this one point. But then, 
what becomes of the marriage law of the Church? 

This last reason for sitting still and doing nothing, in view of 
the judgment of the House of Lords, is no more convincing than 
those I have already enumerated. 

The sum of what I have said is this : The Church of England 
has made no effective protest against the judgment of the House 
of Lords in the Banister case. Of the justifications put forward 
in various quarters for this strange silence, not one is really 
adequate; and since the world, as represented by the whole 
secular Press, regards the question as disposed of, the need of such 
a protest grows more urgent every day. 

Churchmen owe a great debt to the Archbishop of York for 
pointing out the form which their action should take. His 
suggestion covers the whole ground, and it comes from the second 
most authoritative source in the Church of England. In his 
address to the Church Congress last month, his Grace said : 
‘Men are apt to say, ‘If these powers [powers relating to the 
free exercise of spiritual discipline] are incompatible with Estab- 
lishment, Establishment must go.’’ But this incompatibility 
is yet to be proved. Across the Tweed there is an Established 
Church which has almost unlimited powers of self-government. 
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With us there has been as yet no strong united movement in this 
direction. We are still listless and indifferent, as a body, about 
the work of our own Convocation and representative assemblies. 
We have never brought anything like a united and determined 
influence to bear on Parliament to secure some further extension 
of their powers. . . . In short, what is needed is not a rupture 
but a readjustment of the relations of Church and State. It is for 
us Churchmen to betake ourselves to the task too long delayed 
of thinking out our position.’ 

This is a remarkable utterance in itself, and it is the more so, 
because it is the first that has not only described the danger which 
hangs over the Church, but pointed out a way of averting it. The 
danger is that the Church of England will, in practice if not in 
theory, submit to treat ecclesiastical law as binding only so long 
as it is identical with the civil law, that it will, in the Archbishop’s 
words, submit to ‘exercise its spiritual discipline at the command 
of the State.’ The way to avert the danger is to demand, not 
disestablishment, but establishment as in Scotland. That is an 
intelligible cry. I speak with nothing beyond the most general 
knowledge of the facts, but my belief is that, if the Established 
Church of England were placed on a level with the Established 
Church of Scotland, she would have no further reason to com- 
plain of her position. The abstract argument in favour of dis- 
establishment would remain unaltered, but for Churchmen, at all 
events, the practical argument would disappear. Now they have 
a legitimate grievance ; then they would have none. So far as 
the principle goes, is there anything in this change that could 
reasonably offend any section of Churchmen? I can only think 
of one such group—that which sees in the Church not a spiritual 
society with laws and principles of its own, but a department of 
the Government specially charged with the promotion of the 
moral improvement of the people. The Scottish system does not 
withdraw matters ecclesiastical from the ultimate control of the 
State. It merely leaves the spiritual society free to make and 
interpret its own laws, and to enforce them by purely spiritual 
sanctions. If in the course of its working the system develops 
any characteristics inconvenient to the civil society, it is open 
to any member of Parliament to introduce and, if the nation is 
with him, to carry, a Disestablishment Bill. The change conse- 
quent on the importation of this system into England would be 
greater in appearance than in reality. No doubt the vast authority 
formerly wielded by the Crown has passed to the Prime Minister. 
The Royal Supremacy has become a Parliamentary supremacy. 
But how often is this supremacy exercised? The whole history 
of the Tractarian Movement has produced but one measure of 
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any considerable scope, and in the end that might as well have 
remained on the table of the Parliamentary draftsman. The 
Prime Minister does indeed exercise one important ecclesiastical 
function : He appoints the bishops. But, though in theory he 
can take any priest he chooses, the list of Crown nominations for 
the last half-century is open to singularly little criticism. The 
English and Scottish Establishments might be placed under 
similar laws without the majority of Churchmen, and indeed of 
Englishmen, discovering that any change had been made. The 
Archbishop of York compares the advocacy of disestablishment 
‘as a means of remedying present difficulties’ to ‘preparing to 
tear out one of the roots of an ancient tree because we were too 
impatient to prune some inconvenient branches.’ I am content 
with this description, provided that the pruning is taken in hand 
without any unnecessary loss of time. ‘Inconvenient’ may 
hardly seem an adequate term to apply to a branch which has 
the Banister case for one of its fruits. But I have no wish to 
quarrel about words. The Archbishop holds out a tempting 
prospect : ‘I hope,’ he says, ‘—and have some reason for the 
hope—that the State will see that a Church, free to maintain 
among its members the highest ideal of marriage, is one of the 
best means of keeping the family life of the people, on which the 
national welfare depends, stable and strong.’ The Bishop of 
Oxford has already told us that ‘ it is essential that we should 
frankly face the question, that we should decide whether we do 
or do not intend to alter our law, and, if we do not intend to 
alter our law, that we should make it unmistakably plain to 
society at large what it is, and that there should be no doubt 
about our intention to keep it.” And now the Archbishop of York 
suggests a clear line of action. ‘ Establishment as in Scotland’ 
is an easily understood demand. It bears no likeness to the vague 
projects of Church reform from which we have seen such infini- 
tesimal results. Itmeans the reform of the English Establishment 
upon lines which we may see in actual work at the present time 
and in another part of the United Kingdom. What is possible in 
Scotland ought not to be impossible in England, if the Church is 
firm in demanding it, and ministers can be convinced that the 
line of least resistance offers the best prospect of ecclesiastical 
peace. But they cannot be expected to recognise this unless those 
to whom it falls to make the demand are prompt and persistent 
in urging it. Only in this way is there any chance of getting 
such a betterment as the Archbishop of York hopes for, with 
‘some reason.’ It will not come of itself. It will not come ina 
moment. Above all, it will not come by using the Scottish 
precedent merely as evidence that a Church may enjoy all the 
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liberty it needs and yet remain established. The duty of Church- 
men is to claim that liberty at once, and to go on claiming 
it without pause or intermission. So only will they deserve to 
escape the disasters that await churches which no longer have 
faith in the principles they profess, or courage to face the risks of 
asserting them. 


D. C. LATHBuRY. 
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BOSWELL’S DUTCH FLIRTATION 


‘A DotcH charmer called Zélide.’ 

That is Mr. Thomas Seccombe’s solitary reference to the 
subject in his Introduction to Boswell’s Letters to W. J. Temple, 
in which Zélide is mentioned about half a dozen times. It 
appears from the Letters that Boswell had some thought of 
marrying Zélide—and that Zélide was willing—but that Boswell 
withdrew, partly because his father and friends entreated him to 
do so, but partly for more personal reasons : 

As for Zélide, I have written to her that we are agreed. My pride (say 
I) and your vanity would never agree: it would be like the scene in our 
burlesque comedy, ‘The Rehearsal ’—‘I am the bold thunder,’ cries one ; 
‘ The quick lightning I,’ cries another, ‘ et voila notre ménage.’ 


So the curtain falls, and the two lives drift apart; and the 
identity of Zélide is left wrapped in mystery. Temple obviously 
knew who she was; so that there was no reason for Boswell to 
explain. Mr. Seccombe presumably did not know, or he would 
have told. Leslie Stephen, who contributed Boswell’s life to 
the Dictionary of National Biography, frankly admitted his 
ignorance, merely suggesting that Zélide was probably identical 
with the Mile. de Zuyl mentioned in Boswelliana. But Mlle. 
de Zuyl only appears in Boswelliana as the heroine of a quite 
unimportant anecdote which does as little towards fixing her 
identity as the name of Zélide itself. ‘Mlle. de Zuyl’ means 
as little to the casual English reader as ‘ Miss Jones’ or ‘ Miss 
Smith’ would mean. It is not even the lady’s correct name, 
but only an Englishman’s imperfect recollection of it ; and it has 
been reserved for a later chronicler to find out who Mlle. de 
Zuyl—or Zélide—actually was. 

The discovery, of course, would have had no importance if 
she had turned out to be nobody in particular. Its interest lies 
in the fact that she was a woman of great note in her day, and 
is not yet forgotten, though it is not as Mlle. de Zuyl that the 
world knew or knows her. Boswell’s flirtation, in short—or 
his ‘entanglement,’ if anyone prefers to call it so—very nearly 
united him to one of the most distinguished women novelists 
of her day; and the elucidation of the story links up the love 
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affairs of four separate countries—England, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and France. For the Zélide of the Letters, and the Mlle. 
de Zuyl of Boswelliana, was Isabella van Tuyl van Serooskerken 
van Zuylen, and Isabella van Tuyl van Serooskerken van Zuylen 
became Mme. de Charriére, the famous author of Caliste and 
the Lettres Neuchdteloises, who feli in love with Benjamin 
Constant, who threw her over for Mme. de Staél. 

The story is told in M. Philippe Godet’s Madame de Charriére 
et ses Amis, printed at Geneva in 1906—two years before the 
appearance of Mr. Seccombe’s edition of Boswell’s Letters. 
Mr. Seccombe might, therefore, theoretically, have known all 
about it; but it would have needed a happy accident to bring 
the discovery under his notice. M. Godet was not writing for 
English students of Boswell, and was unaware that he had dis- 
covered anything that they did not know already. Those English 
students, on the other hand, could not be expected to guess 
that the Life of a Swiss novelist, published in Switzerland, 
would clear up a Boswell mystery. It was by the merest chance 
that the present writer picked up the voiume at an idle hour 
and discovered that it did so—and also discovered, incidentally, 
that there was another side to Boswell’s story of the breaking 
off of his engagement. It is distinctly a story to be told. 

Belle van Zuylen, as she was commonly called, was born 
in 1740—the same year as Boswell himself. Her family was 
one of the oldest in Holland—noble since the twelfth century— 
and possessed an estate a few miles from Utrecht. She was 
not beautiful, but was clover, witty, and well educated; had 
visited England and learnt the English language well enough 
not only to read and talk it, but also to write it: she was 
particularly fond of reading the Spectator. She also had English 
(or at least Irish) connexions—one of her cousins became Lady 
Athlone. Zélide seems to have been a name which she play- 
fully coined for herself. There exists a character sketch of her 
in her own handwriting headed: Portrait de Mlle. deZ... 
sous le nom de Zélide, fait par elle-méme. An extract from it 
may serve to introduce her : 


Sympathetic by temperament, liberal and_ generous’ by inclination, 
Zélide is only good by principle: when she is sweet-tempered and easy to 
get on with, be grateful to her, for she is making an effort. When she 
is polite and patient for any length of time with people she does not care 
about, a double portion of your esteem is due, for she is making 
a still greater effort. She was born vain, and now her vanity has no 
limits, thanks to her knowledge of men and her contempt for them. Indeed, 
she goes further in that direction than, in cold blood, she thinks she ought 
to. She is already of opinion that glory is nothing if it has to be 
purchased at the price of happiness ; but she would nevertheless do a good 
deal to win glory. 
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When will the light of the intellect command obedience from the 
inclinations of the heart? When that happens, Zélide will cease to be 
a coquette. Sad contradiction! Zélide, who would not beat a dog without 
good reason, or harm the most miserable insect, likes now and again to 
make a man unhappy, merely for her amusement—merely to win a kind 
of glory which does not even flatter her intelligence, and only titillates 
her vanity for a moment... - 5 

... You will ask me perhaps whether Zélide is beautiful, or only 
pretty, or only passable. I do not know—it depends upon whether you 
like her, and whether she wishes to make you like her. She has a good 
figure, and she knows it, and lets you see just a little more of it than is 
quite consistent with perfect modesty. Her hands are not white. She 
knows that too, and jokes about it; but she would rather be without that 
particular motive for jesting. 

Tender and refined in her feelings, she cannot find happiness either 
through love or without it; but Friendship never had a temple more holy 
or more worthy of her than Zélide. Finding her sensibility too great to 
allow her to be happy, she has almost ceased to hope for happiness. .. . 
Realising the vanity of her plans and the uncertainty of her future, she 
concentrates herself on the attempt to make the most of the moments as 
they pass. 

And now you have guessed it. There is just a little of the voluptuous 
in Zélide’s disposition. Her imagination can be gay even when her heart 
issad.... 





It is very clever; and the question arises whether the clever- 
ness attracts or repels. A young woman who so adroitly pulls 
herself to pieces in order to show how the wheels of her mind 
go round is apt to be an object not only of admiration but 
also of alarm. The suspicion prevails that she will not stop 
at self-analysis but may also examine her friends and neigh- 
bours with a too penetrating candour ; and evidence is not want- 
ing that Belle van Zuylen had that habit. She wrote a novel 
—or perhaps only a novelette—in which she satirised the simple- 
minded and slow-witted Dutch aristocracy. It was issued 
anonymously, but it was known to be hers. Territorial mag- 
nates, dowagers, and squireens all appeared in it in a ridiculous 
light. The consequence was that Belle van Zuylen was felt to 
be formidable. Eligible young Dutchmen were, as a rule, afraid 
to marry her; while she, on her part, severely snubbed the few 
who showed an inclination to do so. She remained single rather 
long, and her parents began to feel anxious. As the years 
passed, she herself began to share their anxiety. She looked 
to marriage not so much for romance as for emancipation. ‘The 
dependence of my position bores me,’ she wrote. ‘I should 
feel much better off if I were a free woman.’ 

So the eligible Dutchmen being dismissed, there were nego- 
tiations with eligible foreigners ; and it is as one of those eligible 
foreigners—not all equally eligible—that Boswell comes into the 
story. Probably, if Belle could have had her way, she would 
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have married Benjamin Constant’s cousin, Constant d’Her-: 
menches, a colonel in the Dutch service, who had been wounded 
at Fontenoy. He, at least, was clever enough to understand 
her and not to be afraid of her; he was a wit and a friend of 
Voltaire, and Belle was, beyond doubt, more nearly in love 
with him than with any of the others. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he was married already—none too happily—and could {fill 
no better réle than that of Belle’s confidant and correspondent. 
He told her what he thought of his wife : 


You know very well that I made an ill-assorted marriage with a woman 
seven years older than myself, dowerless, in poor health, with little intelli- 
gence, and a very insipid character. That, in fact, is matter of common 
knowledge. In spite of that, I have redeemed the error of a young man 
of twenty, and of parents too indifferent to their son’s happiness, by making 
that woman happy, by helping her to shine, by thinking, writing, and 
talking for her. . . . I have never allowed my dissatisfaction to be seen, 
because she was gintle, virtuous, and well behaved. Still, * is getting 


bad tempered as she gets older. 


And so on, for four pages. One quotes only to show the 
tone of the correspondence and the points of view of the corre- 
spondents. They seem to have felt themselves linked, as it 
were, by the freemasonry of superior intelligence—entitled, 
therefore, to discuss persons on a lower intellectual plane as 
freely as they would discuss the lower orders, or perhaps even 
the lower animals. So when Constant d’Hermenches has thus 
discussed his wife, Belle van Zuylen proceeds to discuss her 
suitors. They defile before us in her letters—a distinguished 
procession, mostly distinguished by titles: a van Tuyl cousin, 
a Rheingrave of Salm, a Baron of Holstein, a Count of Anhalt, 
a Marquis of Bellegarde, and, finally, James Boswell, not to 
mention a Count of Wittgenstein, and Lord Wemyss. 

There is no need—and indeed there is no material—for telling 
the stories of all the courtships in detail. One gathers that the 
Count of Anhalt was rejected because he would only woo by 
proxy, and that M. de Bellegarde retired from the competition 
because he was a Catholic and could not obtain the Pope’s dis- 
pensation for a mixed marriage. One also gathers that Belle 
van Zuylen did not weep for the loss of either of them. About 
the fortunes of the others—always excepting Boswell—we must 
be content to repress a curiosity which we have not the means 
of gratifying. 

What Boswell was doing at Utrecht we can only guess. 
Presumably he came there by accident, because it was on the 
pre-arranged route of his ‘ grand tour ’—or because he had letters 
of introduction which he wished to present—and stayed on 
because he had met Belle van Zuylen and found her attractive. 
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We hear nothing of the commencement of the acquaintance ; 
but the first reference to it shows Boswell already on a footing 
of familiarity with the van Zuylen household. ‘ He is a great 
friend of mine,’ Belle writes. ‘My father and mother have 
a very high opinion of him, so that he is always welcomed when 
he comes to see me.’ And, in another letter, she says: 


Boswell told me the other day that, though I was a charming creature, 
he would not marry me, even if I had the Seven United Provinces for my 
dowry. I thought that very good. 


It is impossible to say whether that declaration was meant, 
when it was made, to be taken literally; but the sentiments 
which inspired it are made clear by the one letter from Boswell 
to Belle van Zuylen which has been preserved in the family 
archives and was lent to Mme. de Charriére’s biographer. Boswell 
was fascinated ; but he was also conscious of obstacles. He was 
disconcerted by Belle’s religious scepticism, her interest in 
philosophy, her addiction to frivolity, and her love of pleasure. 
So he went to Berlin, and thence wrote her a long letter of 
remonstrance on all these points. It will be observed that he 
was sufficiently intimate to be allowed to address her as ‘ Zélide’ ; 
and the fact that he does so establishes the identity of Zélide 
beyond all possibility of dispute or doubt. ‘ Favourite of 
Nature,’ he begins; and then he proceeds to pour forth his 
voluminous advice : 


Permit me, my dear Zélide, to persuade you to abandon your addiction 
to pleasure and to seek a quiet happiness. Believe me, God has not destined 
us to taste much happiness in this world. 


He then formulates, at length, his faith in the Christian 
verities, and continues : 


You see that your friend is very fortunate in all that concerns the 
important matter of religion. Take, I beg of you, the firm resolution never 
to preoccupy yourself with metaphysics. Speculations of that order are 
absurd for a man, and more than absurd for a woman. 

Consider your numerous material advantages: you are the daughter of 
one of the first families of the Seven Provinces; you have numerous and 
exalted relations ; you have a sufficient fortune, and I must not forget to 
add that Zélide is beautiful. You have every reason to look forward to 
a distinguished marriage ; you may hope to play an amiable and respectable © 
part in life. Your talents and your accomplishments are capable of con- 
ferring great honour upon you. But take care: if all these charming 
qualities of yours are not governed by prudence, they may be very injurious 
to you. 

If you abandon yourself to your caprices, you may experience here and 
there a short-lived and feverish joy but no durable satisfaction. It seems 
to me that you ought to believe me: I am neither a minister of religion 
nor a doctor; I am not even a lover. I am only a travelling gentleman 
wes has conceived a great attachment to you and has your happiness at 
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And he presumes on his interest in Zélide’s happiness to 
scold her for what he conceives to be her faults. She has told 
him—a further proof for us that they were already on very confi- 
dential terms—that, if she married, and she and her husband 
did not love each other, she would be sure to fall in love with 
someone else. ‘My soul,’ she has written to him, ‘is made 
for intense emotions. It will not escape its destiny.’ ‘I know 
that you mean no harm,’ he comments in reply; ‘ you are only 
giving free rein to your fancy. Yet observe where it is leading 
you’; and he quotes from her again : 

I should rather like a husband who would accept me on the same footing 
as a mistress. Then I would say to him: ‘ Pray do not regard fidelity to 
ras as a duty. Claim only the rights, and practice only the jealousy, of a 
over. 

‘Fie, Zélide! ’ is Boswell’s comment on that. ‘ What notions 
are those? Is the name of mistress even half as agreeable to 
you as that of wife?’ Then he goes on to speak of his travels ; 
of the politeness of his compatriot Lord Keith, who is in the 
service of the King of Prussia; and of his encounter with 
another suitor of Mlle. de Zuylen, already named in this article : 


I have had the honour of being presented to the Count of Anhalt: you 
will readily believe that I regarded him with great attention. He appears 
to me a man of great politeness, very sensible, and of very attentive manners. 
{ was only in his company for a little while; but, from what I saw and 
heard of him, I should be happy to learn that he had become the husband 
of my fair friend. But she must make it a point of honour to behave in 
strict accordance with the proprieties. 


The next sentences define still more precisely the terms on 
which Boswell and Zélide stood. One may suspect that the 
appearance of the Count of Anhalt on the horizon had not been 
without its effect on their relations : 


As you and I, Zélide, are on a footing of easy intercourse with one 
another, I will confess to you that I am vain enough to conclude from your 
letter that you have been as much in love with me as you are capable of 
being with any man. I say ‘have been,’ for I am very much mistaken if 
the sentiment has not now passed from you. . . . You had no control over 
yourself, and you could dissimulate nothing. You seemed ill at ease, and 
exhibited a forced gaiety on the Sunday on which I parted from you. It 
was easy to see that you were moved. I perceived that I had a place in 
your heart, and that you displayed an affection towards me which was more 
than merely cordial. Your letters have proved to me that you were happy 
in having at last met a man for whom you were capable of feeling a 
powerful and enduring passion. 


Then why had they not married? - Presumably the advent 
of the Count of Anhalt (whom nevertheless Zélide was not to 
marry) was one of the reasons; but neither of the correspon- 
dents was willing to recognise it as the particular reason to which 
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they had bowede The reason which Zélide herself gave was her 
own unworthiness : Je ne vaudrais rien pour votre femme: je n'ai 
pas les talents subalternes. If by those talents, responds 
Boswell, she means the domestic virtues, she had better make 
up her mind to the fact that they are indispensable not only 
to his wife, but to the wife of every sensible man. But he 
does not stop there. ‘I know myself,’ he adds, ‘and I know 
you; and I am certain that, if we were to marry, both of us 
would very soon be unhappy.’ And he pictures Zélide protest- 
ing that she is capable of making a good wife, and proceeds to 
cross-examine her on the deposition : 

Would you be capable of submitting your inclinations to the will, 
perhaps to the caprice, of a husband? Could you do this joyously, without 
the loss of any portion of your good temper? Could you live quietly in 
the country for six months of the year? Could you make yourself agreeable 
to simple and honest neighbours? Could you converse like an ordinary 
woman, and make your humours obey you like your harpsichord? Could 
you pass the remaining six months of the year in a town in which the 
society, though very good, is not quite in the latest fashion? Could you 
live in that style and be happy? Could you find an abundant source of 
joy in your own family? Could you restore your husband to gaiety when 
he was melancholy? I have known women who could do so, Zélide; but are 
you one of them? : 

Boswell was evidently quite clear in his own mind that she 
was not; and, as he desired for his wife no frivolous butterfly, 
but a domesticated helpmate, prepared to practise the sub- 
missiveness which St. Paul enjoins, there remained nothing for 
him to do but to wish Zélide farewell. He did so with a religious 
—not to say an unctuous—air, as though he were pronouncing 
a Benediction upon the union which might have been. but was 
not to be: 

Farewell! I trust that religion may not make you unhappy. Think 
of God in His true character, and all the world will appear gay to you. 
I hope that you will some day become a Christian. But, my dear Zélide, 
become a sun-worshipper rather than a Calvinist! May Heaven bless you 
and make you tolerably happy! Farewell! 


Such were his parting words—or what were meant for such. 
Assuredly they were solemn enough to be parting words in very 
truth ; and it comes as a surprise to the reader to find that they 
had a sequel. Zélide, however, did not marry the Count of Anhalt, 
or the Marquis of Bellegarde, or any other of the épouseurs, 
as she playfully styled them; nor did she regard Boswell’s dis- 
missal, or retirement, as definite. He remained, as it were, 
the permanent second string to the bow: the man whom she 
was still disposed to marry, in default of a better match, whether 
he would or not, and in spite of her failure to conform to the 
exacting standard of his specifications. It is possible that their 
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relations were temporarily interrupted; but, if so, they were 
soon renewed. ‘The date of the letter from which so many 
extracts have been made was the 9th of July 1764. In the 
spring of 1767 Belle van Zuylen came with her brothers to 
London; and both her letters and Boswell’s bear witness to 
the revival of the acquaintance, and show that matrimony very 
nearly resulted from it. 

She had good introductions, and moved in the best London 
society. She was presented at Court, and invited to supper with 
Lady Harrington. She stayed in the country house of one of 
the Bentincks. She fell ill, and was attended by the fashion- 
able physician Sir John Pringle—whose name she writes 
‘Pingle.’ ‘ My apothecary,’ she writes, ‘ has fallen in love with 
me. My doctor, old Sir John Pingle, talks of nothing but me 
to the Queen and to everybody.’ She also speaks of duchesses, 
whom she does not name, coming to call on her; and she 
describes how she gave a dinner in her lodgings to David Hume. 
The fare was ‘rostbeaf’ and plum-pudding—sent in from a 
tavern; and after dinner the party played three ‘robbers’ of 
‘wihst.’ ‘I liked Mr. Hume and his simple, honest manners 
very much,’ she reports. 

That was at the time when the negotiations for her marriage 
with the Marquis de Bellegarde were still proceeding. It may 
be partly for that reason that she does not mention Boswell ; 
but Boswell mentions her, though only as Zélide. He was at 
Edinburgh at this time, and received news of her, duly passed 
on to Temple in a letter which usefully supplements her account 
of Sir John Pringle’s professional attendance on her : 

What shall I tell you? Zélide has been in London this winter. I never 
hear from her—she is a strange creature. Sir John Pringle attended her 
as a physician. He wrote to my father: ‘She has too much vivacity ; she 
talks of your son without either resentment or attachment.’ Her brothers 
and I correspond ; but I am well rid of her. 

But he was not rid of her. ‘Do you know,’ we find him 
writing, a few months later, in November of the same year, 
‘I had a ietter from Zélide the other day, written in English, 
and showing that an old flame is easily rekindled.’ The reason 
for the rekindling of it seems to have been the failure of the nego- 
tiations for Belle van Zuylen’s marriage with M. de Bellegarde. 
‘Don’t talk to me about husbands,’ she writes to Constant 
d’Hermenches at about this time. ‘If I want one, I will find 
one myself.’ If that means anything definite, it means that 
she now proposes to marry Boswell—a hypothesis borne out by 
Boswell’s letter of the 24th of March 1768: 

Do you know, my charming Dutchwoman and I have renewed our 
correspondence? And upon my soul, Temple, I must have her. She is so 
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sensible, so accomplished, and knows me so well, and likes me so much 
that I do not see how I can be unhappy with her. Sir John Pringle is 
now for it; and this night I write to my father, begging his permission to 
go over to Utrecht just now. She very properly writes, we should meet 
without any engagement, and if we like an union for life, good and well; 
if not, we are still to be friends. 


And then, on the 26th of April : 


I have not yet given up with Zélide. Just after I wrote you last I 
received a letter from her, full of good sense and of tenderness. ‘ My dear 
friend,’ she says, ‘it is prejudice that has kept you so much at a distance 
from me ; if we meet, I am sure that prejudice will be removed.’ The letter 
is in English; I have sent it to my father, and have earnestly begged his 
permission to go and see her. I promised, upon honour, not to engage 
myself, but only to bring a faithful report, and let him decide. . . 
Surely it is worth while to go to Holland to see a fair conclusion, one way 
or other, of what has hovered in my mind for years. I have written to 
her and told her all my perplexity ; I have put in the plainest light what 
conduct I absolutely require of her, and what my father will require. . .. 
I tell you, man, she knows me and values me as you do. 


That contemplated journey to Utrecht, however, was never 
taken, the whole matter being settled by correspondence. One 
would give a good deal to see the correspondence; but it has, 
unfortunately, disappeared. We have to content ourselves with 
the accounts given of it by the two correspondents to their 
respective confidants; and those accounts, as usually happens 
in such cases, do not completely coincide. We may take it that 
each of them tells, and each of them omits, a portion of the 
truth. Let us begin with Boswell’s version, which has, so far, 
held the field. On the 14th of May 1768 he writes to tell Temple 
that he has received his answer : 


So you are pleased with the writings of Zélide! Ah, my friend! had 
you but seen the tender and affectionate letter which she wrote to me, and 
which I transmitted to my father! And can you still oppose my union 
with her? Yes, you can; and, my dearest friend, you are much in the 
right. I told you what sort of a letter I last wrote to her; it was candid, 
fair, and conscientious. I told her of many difficulties: I told her my 
fears from her levity and infidel notions, at the same time admiring her, 
and hoping she was altered for the better. How did she answer? Read 
her letter. Could any actress at any of the theatres attack me with a 
keener—what is the word ?—not fury, something softer. The lightning that 
flashes with so much brilliance may scorch, and does not her esprit do so? 
Is she not a termagant, or at least will she not be one by the time she is 
ate i and she is near thirty now. Indeed, Temple, thou reasonest 
well... . 

. . . As for Zélide, I have written to her that we are agreed. My pride 
(say I) and your vanity will never agree. .. . 


That is to say that Boswell has admonished Zélide, in the 
tone of his previous letter, as to the submission which a wife 
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owes to her husband and the obligations of the trivial round, 
the common task; and Zélide has not taken the admonition in 
good part. So far, so good—we may believe him. But he has 
not told us everything. There was another rift within the lute 
of which he says nothing, but of which Zélide informs us. He 
and she had talked not only of matrimony, but also of literary 
collaboration. It had been arranged that she should translate 
his Account of Corsica into French. She was not satisfied with 
the réle of translator, but aspired to that of editor as well. She 
wanted, in short, to use the blue pencil on Boswell’s work—the 
work of which he was so proud that, at a fancy-dress ball, he 
put the label ‘ Corsica Boswell’ in his hat. He would not hear 
of such an outrage—and she insisted—and so all was over 
between them. 

The author (she writes to Constant d’Hermenches), though he had, at 
the time, almost made up his mind to marry me, if I would accept him, 
refused to sacrifice a single syllable of his book to me; so I wrote to him 
to say that I had quite decided not to marry him, and I have abandoned 
the translation. 


That is the end of the story: love sacrificed on the altar of 
literary vanity, and the project of marriage dropped together 
with the breaking off the literary negotiations. Boswell and 
Belle van Zuylen drifted apart, and passed out of each other’s 
lives—both of them nonentities at the time, and both of them 
to become famous thereafter. 

His subsequent career is well known, and need not be followed 
further. Hers would be worth a book, if the book had not been 
written already by M. Philippe Godet, of Neuchatel. She con- 
tinued her quest for a husband, and, at last, at the age of thirty- 
one, made a poor marriage with M. de Charriére, who had been 
her brother’s tutor. With him, she went to live in a quaint old 
house, a few miles from Neuchatel, in the village of Colombier. 
He bored her; but her married life was not otherwise unhappy. 
She relieved her tedium by writing the Lettres Neuchdteloises 
—a work which satirised her Swiss neighbours, as she had 
previously satirised her Dutch friends, and produced an effect 
like the stirring of a hornets’ nest. She also wrote novels which 
had a great vogue at the time—some of them being translated 
into English—one of them anticipating situations which Mme. 
de Staél took from her and got the credit of originating. 

It was at Colombier that Benjamin Constant took refuge with 
her after divorcing his first wife, and began to write the History 
of Religions, which he published many years afterwards, on the 
backs of her playing-cards. He was little more than a boy at 
the time, and she was a middle-aged woman, but there is little 
doubt that she was in love with him, and he with her—until 
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Mme. de Staél captured him. ‘I have met,’ he then wrote to 
her, ‘the second woman who has been capable of being all the 
world to me. You know who was the first.’ 

That, however, is another story, and a long one, not to be 
related now. The purpose of this paper has merely been to 
solve a mystery, and give Mme. de Charriére her right place 
in the variegated chronicle of Boswell’s multitudinous amours. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 











THE NEGLECTED CHILD IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES 


A RECENT speaker has pointed out that ‘the neglected child takes 
a terrible revenge upon society when he grows into an habitual 
criminal.’ No doubt the great wave of social reform in the treat- 
ment of the waifs and strays of the community which has charac- 
terised the last half-century, not alone in England but practically 
in every civilised country in the world, may in some measure 
have been due to a genuine altruistic feeling ; but it seems to me 
that the recognition of the truth of the above statement was in 
no small degree one of the primary causes of the impulse to social 
reform. Up to the middle of last century society concerned itself 
with the developed criminal alone, without troubling itself to 
consider the question why he became a criminal. The judiciary 
apparently considered that its duty was done when the crime was 
sheeted home to the individual, and that the only thing that 
remained for society to do was to get the criminal out of sight 
either by incarceration in a prison for punishment at home, or by 
transportation to one of the penal settlements ; and it will scarcely 
be believed that many hundreds of children of exactly the type 
now brought before our Children’s Courts, and from thence sent 
to Industrial Schools, fined trivial amounts, or dismissed on pro- 
bation to their parents after being simply reprimanded, were at 
that time condemned to penal servitude, and often to transporta- 
tion to the convict settlements, many for long periods, and some 
for life. 

A short time ago, while looking over some of the public records 
in the Mitchell Library of New South Wales, I found a book 
containing a report sent to the Admiralty by Dr. Andrew 
Henderson, R.N., which throws a very lurid light on the manner 
in which juvenile offenders were treated so lately as the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Dr. Henderson says that on the 19th 
of September 1840 he sailed from Sheerness for Hobart Town 
in the ship Hindostan, having under his care two hundred convict 
boys of ages varying from eleven to sixteen years, and no doubt 
his voyage occupied the usual 130 to 150 days; he had therefore 
ample time to observe the characters of those under his charge, and 
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this is how he sums them up: Ten were of ‘most exemplary 
character,’ thirty-three were ‘exemplary,’ nine were ‘ very well- 
behaved,’ six were ‘in general well-behaved,’ eight were ‘ of in- 
different character,’ while one was of ‘ very indifferent character.’ 
As to the remaining hundred and thirty-three he makes no remark, 
probably parental neglect and evil environment had placed them 
in the category of very bad boys indéed. 

Now as to the ages of these terrible criminals. Five were but 
eleven years, ten were twelve years, ten were thirteen years, fifty 
were fourteen years, fifty-five were fifteen years, and the remain- 
ing seventy were but sixteen years old. These unfortunate 
children were therefore of exactly the same ages and type as those 
now dealt with in our Children’s Courts. Surely society must 
have breathed more freely when it realised that it had got rid of 
such a crowd of desperadoes ! 

As casting additional light upon the treatment of juvenile 
offenders in those not very distant times, I may cite another 
document, a despatch sent in 1840 by Sir John Franklin (then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land) to Lord Glenelg, 
in which he reports upon the juvenile prison establishment at 
Point Puer ; he states that there were there confined 494 prisoners, 
of whom 388 were between ten and eighteen years, and that of 
these no fewer than 400 were serving sentences of seven years, 
sixty-two of ten years, eighteen of fifteen years, and nine were 
imprisoned for life. He further states that 294 of these boys had 
received corporal punishment, the total number of stripes being 
5741, and 677 cases had been subjected to solitary confinement. 
He adds that other boys of eighteen and nineteen years had been 
sent to Point Puer, but that they were too old to commence learn- 
ing trades, or to be subject to the milder discipline of that 
establishment. 

The transition from these brutal methods in England has been 
very gradual, and perhaps not less so in Australia. There the 
law-makers were apparently unable to realise that reformation and 
not punishment was the object to be desired, and therefore the 
legal enactments in relation to children, almost without excep- 
tion, dealt with the fact of having done wrong rather than with a 
growing tendency to do wrong. In New South Wales, about the 
middle of last century, several so-called orphan schools had 
been established by the Government, which really were for the 
accommodation not only of orphans, but of neglected as well as 
vagrant and delinquent children ; but apparently these institutions 
were entirely inadequate, for about the year 1855-56 public atten- 
tion was drawn to ‘ the large number of deserted and destitute 
children for whom some effort should be made, who, as police 
office records and police reports show, are present in large 
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numbers.’ This state of affairs was no doubt a sort of aftermath 
of the great stampede for gold which had taken place a year or 
two before, when large numbers of men abandoned their settled 
occupations and rushed off to the goldfields ; and no doubt there 
were many cases of both wife- and child-desertion as the direct 
outcome of these unsettling influences. The result of the agitation 
which followed was the establishment of a society for the Relief 
of Destitute Children. A large area of the public lands was 
granted to the society, and a barrack capable of accommodating 
no fewer than 900 children was built ; in 1857 an Act for its incor- 
poration was passed, under which power was taken to place 
children under its board of management, and a grant of a certain 
sum of money was made to aid the society in their maintenance, 
in the same way that such institutions receive aid in England at 
the present time. 

During the next few years there does not appear to have 
been any movement towards social reform, or any attempt to 
deal systematically with the problem of children’s vagrancy or 
delinquency ; orphans or vagrants when brought before the courts 
were usually sent to barrack institutions, while children found 
guilty of serious offences were often sent to the ordinary prison. 
The exact extent to which juvenile delinquency existed, however, 
cannot be definitely stated, and it is probable that, because of 
the reluctance of the authorities to hale little children before the 
ordinary police courts, and so expose them to the degrading atmo- 
sphere of such places, the administration preferred to ignore the 
delinquencies altogether. Thus the absence of proper legislative 
machinery led to the necessary reformative work being ignored 
at the very time when if undertaken the greatest chance of 
success would have been offered. 

In 1866, however, the late Sir Henry Parkes, no doubt 
moved by the legislative activity in regard to children which 
took place in England at that time, introduced several Social 
Reform Acts—viz. the Industrial Schools Act, the Reformatory 
Schools Act, and the Workhouse Act (the latter happily was 
never brought into force, and it has long since been repealed), 
and establishments of both kinds were opened which to a certain 
extent had the attributes of ordinary prisons (as is the case 
with such institutions everywhere), and although there is 
a difference expressed in the Acts as to the nature of the cases 
treated by each, the distinction between them has generally been 
a fictitious one. Theoretically, only positively criminal chil- 
dren could legally be admitted to a reformatory upon conviction ; 
while destitute, vagrant, and neglected children, merely because 
of such conditions were supposed to’be sent to Industrial Schools ; 
but in practice the distinction has been by no means invariably 
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preserved. Actual malefactors were frequently sent alike to an 
Industrial School or a reformatory, and vagrancy when it showed 
criminal tendencies was also generally treated in a reformatory. 

The barrack system continued to be the only method for the 
treatment of delinquent as well as orphan, neglected, and vagrant 
children until 1881, when, again, Sir Henry Parkes took the 
matter in hand, and passed a Bill through the Legislature autho- 
rising a new system, which was destined in a short time almost 
entirely to supersede the treatment of children of these classes in 
large institutions. The Act, while still retaining the reformatories 
for what were deemed really criminal children, placed the matter 
of dealing with all other classes in the hands of an honorary board 
called the State Children Relief Board, who administered the 
law on behalf of the Government. The board was authorised, 
with the consent of the Minister, to withdraw children from any 
charitable institution wholly or partly supported by grants from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, for the purpose of placing them 
in private homes as boarders or apprentices, or when so directed 
by the Minister ‘ to remove any child from a Reformatory School 
and cause him to be boarded-out in the house of a person licensed 
under the Act for any period not extending beyond the term of 
detention of such child.’ 

During several years following the children were gradually 
withdrawn from all barrack institutions wholly or in part main- 
tained by the State, and in 1887 they were entirely emptied. 
And it is worthy of note that the remarkable diminution in the 
number of criminals in our gaols, to which I shall presently 
refer, began about that period, and has continued until the 
present time. I am not disposed to give too great weight to this 
circumstance, for many other causes have contributed, and in 
fact may have had a much greater influence in that direction ; 
but experience has shown not only in Australia, but all over the 
world, that where large numbers of young people are herded 
together in barracks it is practically impossible to classify them 
effectually ; and seeing that it is usually the worst and most unruly 
character that exercises the most influence, the effect produced 
by a few vicious ones is always bad. 

No further legislation in regard to neglected children was 
undertaken until the year 1905, when the State Parliament of 
New South Wales passed the Neglected Children and Juvenile 
Offenders Act, which provided for the establishment of separate 
courts for the trial of offences committed by or upon children, 
and under which power was taken to remove children from evil 
environment, and so give them a reasonable chance of evading 
such disabilities as are the result of a degenerate parentage. 
The power to take such action had already been in principle 
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embodied in the laws of England under Act 62 and 63 Victoria, 
Chapter 37, which amends Section No. 1 of the Poor Law; 
there it is provided that ‘when a child is maintained by the 
guardians of a Poor Law Union, and the guardians are of 
opinion that by reason of mental deficiency or vicious habits or 
mode of life the parent of a child is unfit to have control of it, 
the guardians may at any time resolve that until the child reaches 
the age of eighteen years all the rights and powers of such parents 
shall vest in the guardians.’ 

It will be noticed that this power is limited by the antecedent 
condition that the child is already being maintained by the Board 
of Guardians. I would, however, argue that there should be no 
such condition, and to a certain extent that view has been adopted 
by the framers of the Children Act. But it is to Germany that 
we must turn in order to obtain the clearest and most logical appli- 
cation of the principle that it is the duty of the State to concern 
itself with the control, and in its broadest sense the education of 
the young. There the law relating to neglected children prior to 
1901 was that they could be sent to an institution only in cases 
where it was shown that not only was the child neglected and 
uncontrolled by his parents, but that he had also committed some 
punishable offence. However, on the 1st of January 1901 a new 
code of civil law came into force which had been framed on the 
assumption that the right of parents to educate their children is 
entirely subordinate to the right of the State to intervene where 
children were likely to drift into evil courses through culpable 
parental neglect; on the ground that if through want of proper 
parental control or a bad environment children drifted into a 
vicious way of living, it was the community that suffered ; and, 
therefore, it was the duty of the State to intervene. Under the 
new civil code, what is called ‘ Fiirsorge Erziehung’ has been 
provided for, and the Court of Ward may direct that it shall be 
established in any case, even where serious faults of the parents 
have not been proved, if it is shown that they are incompetent. 
So that practically the principal features of our children’s law were 
in practice in Germany years before our enactment was passed. 

Under the New South Wales Act ‘ special magistrates’ are 
appointed for the trial of children’s delinquencies, and the pro- 
ceedings are held not in an ordinary court but in a special building, 
in which accommodation is also provided for such children as 
may be awaiting trial or have been remanded after a preliminary 
investigation. The superintendent of this establishment is the 
Chief Probation Officer, whose duty is to make an inquiry into 
the circumstances surrounding the case before the delinquent is 
brought before the ‘ special magistrate.’ Everything that would 
suggest to the child’s mind that he is the hero of a trial is elimi- 
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nated, the policeman in charge of the case is forbidden to appear 
in uniform, and all persons who are not directly connected with 
the case are rigidly excluded from the place of hearing. Great 
discretionary power is given to the ‘ special magistrate ’ ; he may 
inflict a fine or he may release the child on probation to his parents, 
or to the care of some person who is willing to undertake such 
care, or he may commit the child to an institution ; or, where the 
child has been guilty of an indictable offence, he may commit 
him to take his trial in the ordinary way, but in that case a copy 
of the proceedings must be at once transmitted to the Minister, 
with a statement of the reasons for the decision. 

The salient feature of the law is the power to release the child 
to his parents on probation, and in the great majority of cases 
that is the course adopted. The regulations under the Act provide 
that children who are released on probation to relatives, or other 
persons, shall be systematically visited and inspected by the 
salaried probation officers of the State Children Department at 
their homes at least once in each month, but the number of visits 
varies according to the nature of the case and the general home 
environment, and it is the duty of the probation officer to satisfy 
himself that the conditions of release ordered by the ‘special 
magistrate’ are being fulfilled. 

The general conditions of release on probation which are to be 
fulfilled by the parent or other person are prescribed by regulation 
under the Act as follows : he shall— 


(a) Supply him with adequate and suitable wearing apparel and 
sleeping accommodation. 

(b) Afford him reasonable opportunity for amusement and healthy 
recreation. 

(c) Provide him with proper medical attendance, nursing, and medicine 
in case of illness. 

(d) Arrange for his punctual and regular attendance at day school, in 
accordance with the requirements of the Public Instruction Act of 1880. 

(e) Send him at least once each Sunday—unless prevented by sickness 
or other reasonable cause—to a Church and Sunday School of his own 
religious denomination, when practicable, and generally safeguard his 
moral and religious training. 

(f) Undertake the responsibility of faithfully performing all the condi- 
tions imposed by the Court in respect to the child released to his care. 

(g) Afford to any authorised officer convenient and ready access to both 
the child and his home to ascertain that the conditions of the child’s release 
are being fulfilled, and that the Regulations are being complied with. 

(Any person denying such access, or deliberately impeding any such 
officer in the execution of his duty, shall be guilty of a breach of the 
Regulations. A penalty not exceeding 20]. may be imposed for any breach 
of these Regulations.) (Page 19 of Regulations.) 

(h) The transfer of a child from a parent or person (appointed by the 
Court to take charge of such child) to any other person shall not be made 
without the sanction of the Minister for Public Instruction. 
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(i) Notification in writing to the Minister for Public Instruction shall 
be given by the parent or other person of any change of residence, absconding, 
absence without leave, or serious misconduct of any child placed in the care 
of such parent or person. ; 


As has been before stated, both the children and their homes are 
under the supervision of the salaried officers of the State Children 
Department, of whom there are thirty-five, once in each month. 
But they are also visited at frequent intervals by the honorary 
probation officers, of whom there are 326, appointed by the 
Governor, with the advice of the Executive Council ; so there is 
a very close and constant supervision of every child placed on 
probation. And any failure on his part to observe the conditions 
laid down by the magistrate is at once reported, and the child 
thereby renders himself liable to be again brought before the 
court and dealt with de novo. 

The value of the probation method depends entirely upon the 
thoroughness with which the probation officers perform their 
duties. It may, therefore, be interesting to observe how the work 
is done by the Society of St. Vincent de Paul (one of the religious 
bodies who have undertaken the honorary office). They have 
divided the Metropolitan area into forty-two districts, in each of 
which a small committee is appointed to supervise the children 
in the vicinity. Once in each month these committees meet in a 
central hall, and form a general committee, to whom a report of 
the behaviour of each child is made, which is entered in a book 
kept for that purpose, and from that book a general report is from 
time to time compiled and transmitted to the State Children 
Department. 

The last report which was submitted to me by the Central 
Committee stated that there were 280 Roman Catholic children 
under the supervision of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
that 
during the year 9764 visits had been made to the homes of the probationers, 
93 per cent. of whom were reformed and induced to lead better lives; 17 per 
cent. were instructed in Christian doctrine, and prepared for their religious 
duties; these would probably never have come under the influence of 


religion were it not for the fact of their being on probation, and 9 per 
cent. of the parents were induced {6 attend to the practice of their religion. 


The underlying principle of the Probation Act is that the moral 
uplifting of delinquent and wayward children should, as far as 
possible, be effected in the homes in which they reside, and the 
recital of the above statement would seem to indicate that in 
Australia, at any rate, it was accomplishing that very desirable 
end. 

The figures of the Metropolitan Children’s Court show that 
offenders may be roughly divided into two classes—children up to 
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twelve years and children from twelve to sixteen ; and although 
offences against property are numerous at all ages, experience has 
shown that at the early ages the less serious offences are more 
common. ‘These include climbing trees in the public parks, 
bathing in view of the public, swearing, stealing fruit or other 
trifling articles, breaches of traffic regulations, riding on trams 
without paying fares; the more serious offences are generally 
committed between the ages of twelve and sixteen. These are 
found to be comparatively few in number although great in degree ; 
such as burglary, false pretences, and the more serious forms of 
stealing, receiving, and embezzlement. 

The great majority of children brought before the court are 
either admonished and fined in trivial amounts, or dismissed on 
probation to their parents ; but where the parents are found to be 
of such vicious or disreputable character, or where their habitation 
is situated amidst such undesirable surroundings that a return to 
the child’s home would be likely to cause him to continue his fro- 
ward courses, the court may, and frequently does, commit him to 
the care of someone nominated by the magistrate or to the care of 
the State Children Board, in which latter case he is sent to one of 
the Board’s cottages in the country, where he is kept under obser- 
vation by the mother of the home, and attends the ordinary vil- 
lage school ; he is usually restless for a few days, until the glamour 
of street life has worn off ; and in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred he settles down into the family life of the farm, and usually 
in a few months he is dismissed to his own home on probation, 
provided some improvement has taken place there. 

It is only in the last resort that a child is sent to a reformatory. 
It may be asked why should the committal to an institution for 
reformatory treatment be regarded as a final alternative. Would 
it not be better to send him there for discipline in the first place, 
and then allow him to return to his parents? The answer to that 
question is: Because it is perfectly unnatural to confine a child 
to a barrack. The discipline of a reformatory is fixed and rigid, 
and it is not suitable for the vast majority of children. The 
discipline that the average child who appears before the court 
requires is family discipline, family routine, family obligations, 
and the give-and-take of social life in the family circle. It is not 
sufficient that he should be taken from his home and placed in 
an establishment where everything will be found for him, where 
he must conform to a code which he certainly will not understand, 
and where he will have no growing sense of responsibility ; and a 
further objection is that the detention in reformatory institutions 
usually tends to become unduly long. No doubt a child can at 
times be matured physically and even mentally in a reformatory, 
but when he leaves the institution where his individuality has 
been suppressed, and his inclinations so curbed that his character 
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may be said to be merely machine-made, he is dumped down into 
the general community, usually with an entire ignorance of the 
world, and probably with the handicap of social ostracism, which 
is but too frequently the lot of the reformatory boy. The effect 
produced upon the mind of a child when he is sent to a reformatory 
for a comparatively trifling offence is usually bad ; in the case of 
a dull or mentally deficient boy, the harm done may not be 
appreciable, but where he is bright and intelligent the feeling 
that he has been unjustly treated rankles in his mind and cannot 
be easily eradicated, no matter how much he may be subjected 
to discipline ; he usually has a grievance which, but too often, in 
after life is followed by a ‘ war against society.’ In this con- 
nexion I may say that there are at the present time only two 
reformatories for juvenile offenders in New South Wales: the 
Carpentarian, capable of accommodating 100 boys, and the 
Industrial School for about 80 girls, and to my mind it is very 
questionable whether in each case the numbers might not be 
materially reduced. 

I have dealt with the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offen- 
ders Act of New South Wales only, but laws of a somewhat 
similar character are in existence in all the Australian States. 


CRIME IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


The question whether crime is really decreasing or increasing 
is not an easy matter to determine in any country ; and in Australia 
it perhaps presents more difficulties than elsewhere, due, on the 
one hand, to our advanced legislation which during recent years 
has created numberless new offences, and on the other, to the 
operation of the First Offenders Act, the Influx of Criminals 
Prevention Act, and the tendency of the courts to inflict fines in- 
stead of imprisonment. But after giving due weight to each of 
these considerations, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
crime is rapidly decreasing in all the Australian States. The 
Commonwealth statisticians’ tabulated figures, brought up to the 
close of the year 1910, show that between the years 1891 and 1910 
there has been a decrease in the number of prisoners (in confine- 
ment at the end of the various years) in our gaols of from 17 per 
10,000 to less than 7.5 per 10,000 of the total population of the 
Commonwealth. And if we go back to the year 1885, the year in 
which the boarding-out system for children came into full opera- 
tion in New South Wales, and confine our inquiries to that State, 
an examination of the attached diagram, which has been taken 
from the Report of the Comptroller-General of Prisons, will show 
that the prison population has declined from 27 per 10,000 in 
1885 to 7.5 per 10,000 in 1910. The Comptroller-General’s Report 
also shows that the offences committed by prisoners while under- 
going sentence had fallen from 1378 in 1896 to 245 in 1910—that 
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is, to 1.6 per cent. of all the prisoners who had been received 
into the various gaols during the year. The expenditure of the 
prisons department has also materially decreased during the 
same period ; in 1895 the cost for the year was 129,0591., and in 
1910; notwithstanding a considerable increase in the salaries of 
officers, and a more liberal diet for the prisoners, it was but 


82,1301. 
No doubt many causes have contributed to bring about these 


remarkable results. As the Comptroller-General says in his Report 
for 1911: ‘Improved methods of classification in use in the 
prisons, aiming at the elimination, as far as possible, of all con- 
taminating influences ’ have had their share; ‘and the general 
spread of education has in a large measure moulded the law- 
abiding instincts of the community,’ while the fact that ‘for 
many years there has been abundance of work at remunerative 
rates of pay has been the means of reducing the ranks of the 
occasional offender, a class considerably affected by the social 


elements.’ 
But I believe that probably by no means the least of the causes 


of the decrease of the criminal population has been the adoption 
of more rational and humane methods in dealing with the waifs 


and strays of the State. 
CHARLES K. MACKELLAR. 


Figures to the left give the prison population; those on the right the general 
population. Dotted line shows the growth of the general population ; the black line 
shows the variation in the prison population. The population in both cases is taken 
as on the 31st December in each year. 

On the last day of 1891 out of every 445 of the general population 1 was in gaol 

1894 480 
1897 535 
1898 646 
1899 682 
1900 721 
760 

764 

785 

777 

887 

1005 

1074 

1070 

1909 1149 
1910 1280 


31st December 1894—General population, 1,251,450; Gaol population, 2604 
tes 1908 99 ” 1,605,032; ,, te 1500 
” 1909 ” ” 1,645,444 > ” ” 1430 
% 1910 ts ” 1,690,316; ,, * 1320 
From these figures it will be seen that during the last sixteen years the gaol 
population has decreased actually by 1284, and relatively, as regards the general 
population, by 2197. 
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Caart showing GenerAt Popunation and Prison Popunation of New South Wales 
¢ifor each year from, and inclusive of 1890, to the year ended 31st December 1910. 
(Taken from the Report of the Comptroller General of Prisons.) 





1,690,316 
1,680,000 
1,665,000 
1,650,000 
1,635,000 
1,620,000 
1,605,000 
1,590,000 
1,575,000 
1,560,000 
1,545,000 
1,530,000 
1,515,000 
1,500,000 
1,485,000 
1,470,000 
1,455,000 
1,440,000 
1,425,000 
1,410,000 
1,395,000 
1,380,000 
1,365,000 
1,850,000 
1,835,000 
1,320,000 
1,305,000 
1,290,000 
1,276,000 
1,260,000 
1,245,000 
1,230,000 
1,215,000 
1,200,000 
1,188,000 
1, 170,000 
1,155,000 
1,140,000 
1,125,000 
1,110,000 
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BRITISH LANDS AND BRITISH 
" EMIGRATION 


Or schemes to provide homes and careers for British folk in British 
Colonies there is no lack. Some are initiated by the Colonial 
Governments themselves, some are developed through semi-official 
agencies, and others are the outcome of private benevolence, or 
private enterprise organising benevolence on business lines. 
Methods vary, but the objects are the same—to find places abroad 
for those for whom their Motherland has no place, to offer a 
future abroad to those with little hope here. There are thus 
three parties to the great process of organised migration—the 
colony which receives the migrants, the Mother Country which 
provides them, and the migrants themselves. For two out of the 
three the arrangement is admirable. The colony is enriched by 
the advent of sturdy citizens, energetic, capable, vigorous ; taking 
good care to admit none but those with respectable credentials 
and the attributes which make for success, in every boatload of 
immigrants it receives the elements essential to national progress. 
The migrants, endowed with these qualities, have before them a 
career, rough perhaps, and hard, but a career with great possi- 
bilities. They have exchanged a monotonous round of unrewarded 
drudgery for a path which may be rugged, but which leads to 
better things. Behind them lies hopelessness, before them there 
is, at least, the chance of success, an opportunity. 

But what of the Mother Country? What is her share in the 
transaction? An endless bidding of farewell to people of whom 
she has great need at home. ‘There is, indeed, a considerable 
class of which the Mother Country could take leave without any 
poignant emotion ; but that class does not go, for the good reason 
that no other country has any more use for it than we have. 
The shuffling wastrels, the lawless hooligans, the professional 
out-o’-works, the useless flotsam of the cities—these accumulate, 
while the blood and bone and sinew, the stalwart, the efficient 
go. In every boatload of emigrants Britain sees herself drained 
of these elements that are essential to national existence. 

It is not easy, perhaps not possible, to determine with accu- 
racy the extent of this drain, but an approximate-estimate may 
be made on an analysis of the following figures of persons leaving 
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the United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the last 
half-century : 





mae English Scottish Irish 
1861-1871 . : 649,742 158,226 866,626 
1871-1881 ; 996,038 170,757 580,924 
1881-1891 . : 1,572,717 278,626 741,883 
1891-1901 . 2 1,110,584 187,961 465,146 
1901-1911. . 1,919,354 473,318 492,680 





These figures, of course, cannot safely be assumed to represent 
the exact growth of emigration as distinguished from casual 
transit during the period given. With enlarged facilities for 
travel the number of those who pay flying visits on business or 
pleasure to distant countries has without question greatly in- 
creased. But that they do indicate an enormous growth of 
permanent emigration becomes clear when we consider the figures 
which show the balance of movement between the United King- 
dom and non-European countries during the last thirty years. 
(The comparison beyond that date is impossible, since figures of 
separate nationalities entering the United Kingdom are not 
available before 1876.) It appears that in the decade 1881-91 
the net balance of migration outwards from the United Kingdom 
was 1,754,095 ; in the period 1891 to 1901, 735,800; and in the 
decade just ended, 1,481,139. This latter figure is, however, 
probably below the mark. If we remember that a vast number 
of soldiers, who had gone to South Africa before March 1901, 
returned during the last census period, it is probable that the 
figure of emigration was close on 1,600,000. We find, therefore, 
that during the last thirty years about 4,000,000 emigrants have 
left the country. It would further appear that the increase of 
emigration has come entirely from Great Britain, for the number 
of persons leaving Ireland has decreased by nearly one-half since 
1861-71, and by about 33 per cent. since 1881-91. 

Study of the ‘Census Report’ lately published leads to the 
conclusion that emigration is on the increase at the present time. 
During the last decade the figures have steadily grown. Thus, 
the net balance of movement outwards was 233,709 in 1910, as 
compared with 72,016 in 1901. Comparing the gross movement 
outwards in those two years according to nationality, we obtain 
the following result : 





— English and Welsh Scottish | Irish 
1901 . ‘ , 111,585 20,920 34,210 
1910 . . ; 255,589 79,784 51,284 


Vou. LXXII—No. 429,” 
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Here we find the emigration more than twice as great from 
England and Wales, nearly four times as great from Scotland, 
about 50 per cent. greater from Ireland. For the moment let 
the latter country be dismissed from our purview, while we 
consider only the drain of population from Great Britain. 

Quantitatively regarded, it is serious ; considered qualitatively 
it becomes a portent. If it merely represented the clearing out 
of the surplus urban population, we might dismiss it with the 
reflection that, while it is regrettable that we cannot find work 
for all our people, their going is inevitable, and leaves elbow-room 
for others. There are even aspects from which the efflux of the 
urban population might be regarded as an advantage. But the 
emigration which is actually in progress gives no room for satis- 
faction, no shade of consolation, not even the poor consolation 
that it is inevitable. The gravest phenomenon of emigration is 
this—that while its volume grows its source becomes narrower. 
Half a century ago the new countries welcomed all who came to 
them. A great poet of the West could still write with truth of 
his country as one 


Whose latch-string never was drawn in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin. 


Neither poverty, nor occupation, nor idleness was a bar against 


immigration. Men went on chance, they were taken on trust ; 
there were places for all if they were able to fill them. In 
those days emigration did to a considerable extent reach the 
unemployed class, it did touch the surplus population. 

That era has passed. The new countries have become 
fastidious. They have their own native-born people who have 
to be provided for, who are to be protected against undue com- 
petition. And such competition is in the towns. The new 
countries are beginning to have urban problems of their own; 
they do not want to add to them by filling their towns with the 
city-bred men of Europe, who shall be competitors for every odd 
job, who will swell the army of casual labour. The latch-string 
is rigorously drawn in when any such approach the door. There 
is another class of emigrants for whom it dangles temptingly, 
for whom, indeed, the door stands always open—the men of the 
fields, the young and vigorous men who come from the hamlets 
and the cottage either direct, or after filtration through the cities 
of the Motherland in vain quest of work. For such there is 
urgent need in the Colonies to people the empty spaces, to clear 
the forests, to bring the land, idle through the ages, into cultiva- 
tion, to provide for the national defence. Women, too, the 
Colonies need and welcome, less for the immediate purpose of 
domestic service than for the ultimate purpose of becoming the 
mothers of a nation. Bearing in mind the altered social condi- 
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tions of the new countries, it is evident that, as emigration has 
increased, the area from which it comes has narrowed, and that 
@ growing percentage of these increasing numbers goes from our 
countryside, while the capacity of the countryside to feed the 
stream has diminished. In 1861 the population of the rural 
districts formed 52.7 per cent. of the whole; in 1905 it formed 
only 28.7 of the whole. These, then, are the phenomena—an 
increased emigration; that emigration more exclusively drawn 
from the rural community ; that rural community reduced from 
more than one-half to less than three-tenths of the population. 
This is not intended as a protest against oversea emigration, 
but against the system which makes emigration to our Colonies 
a danger to the Mother Country, and which even threatens 
eventually to dry up the sources of emigration altogether. The 
figures showing the altered balance of urban and rural population 
in the last fifty years make it obvious that oversea emigration is 
not the sole, or even the main, cause of rural depopulation. It 
is much more largely due to the absorption of the rural population 
in our large towns. Now it is clearly better that our country-folk 
should be guided to a career in our Colonies than that they should 
be left stifling and perishing in overcrowded towns. If they 
cannot find a career on British land, it is kindly and wise to help 
them to one on the land of our dependencies. But unhappily we 
have not the choice of these alternatives. Both processes are at 
work simultaneously; one portion of the rural population is 
absorbed in the towns and stays there; the other is depleted by 
our Colonies. Like the pelican, we are feeding our young with 
our own blood. It is the custom to regard this as an imperial 
gain, in that it promotes the growth of the young communities, 
and increases their value as an imperial asset. Quite so, but, 
even regarded imperially, the question has another aspect. As 
her Colonies are strengthened; so is the Mother Country 
weakened. Is the loss to the one counter-balanced by the gain 
to the other? That seems more than doubtful. Now, and for a 
long time, the Mother Country is and must be the great force 
to which the Empire must look for its defence and safety. 
Always, while the Empire lasts, she must be its pivot and main- 
spring. Can she fulfil those functions if her rural areas be 
depopulated? Even from a lower standpoint, can the Colonies 
hope to maintain the inflow of population if the rural areas of 
the Mother Country are exhausted? Are they not exhausting the 
soil? is not the mine being worked out? Is it not time to 
replenish the source from which these supplies are being drawn? 
The full peril of the situation does not lie entirely in the fact 
that the balance of urban and rural population has been changed 
in the last fifty years. A similar process, if not quite so startling, 
has been in operation in other countries as well. Thus, in 
3Q2 
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France the urban population has increased from 28.9 per cent. 
in 1861 to 42.1 in 1906. In Germany, between 1871 and 1905 
the urban population grew from 36.1 to 57.4 per cent. ; while in 
the United States the urban population, which in 1880 was only 
16.1 per cent., had become in 1900 33.1 per cent. That our case 
is worse than these countries is clear from these figures, in that 
the growth of our cities has been in a larger ratio than of theirs, 
while at the start they included a far larger proportion of the 
population. This, a fact of enormous gravity, is not, however, 
the worst feature of the case. The emigration from France and 
Germany is small; the United States is yearly importing fresh 
blood; we are exporting the best blood of the country districts 
already depleted by the migration to our towns. In our case 
oversea emigration is accentuating the evils of that internal 
movement from the country to the towns, which in all countries 
—even the newest—arouses the concern of Governments. 

The problem, anxious for all, becomes acute for this country 
in view of the fact that in rural districts the increase of popula- 
tion is at best very slow, while in many cases there is an actual 
decrease. In the decennial period 1881-91 in England and Wales 
there was a decrease of population in thirteen counties, of which 
eight were Welsh. The average increase of population for the 
country was 11.65 per cent., but in thirteen counties the rate of 
increase was under 5 per cent., while in some cases it was merely 
fractional. Between 1891 and 1901 the average increase was 
12.17 ; in ten counties there was a decline of population ; in fifteen 
the increase was less than 6 per cent. During the last census 
period the average increase was 10.9; in fourteen counties the 
increase was less than 6 per cent. ; in eight counties the popula- 
tion declined. All the counties referred to were agricultural, with 
the single exception of London, which showed a decrease of 
0.3 per cent. during the period 1901-11. These figures are the 
more significant if we remember that infant mortality is less in 
rural than in urban counties. There is an interesting table in 
the Report of the Physical Deterioration Committee, which 
compares the infantile mortality of the two groups of counties 
for two quinquennial periods : 

AvERAGE Rate or Inrantire Mortatity unpER One Year Per 1000 Brerus 
IN THE OPENING AND CLOSING QUINQUENNIA OF THE Last 
QUARTER oF A CENTURY. 
Urban Counties Rural Counties 





Males Females | Males Females | 


1878 to | 1898 to | 
1877 | 1902 | 


paste 


175.9 | 180.0 145.5 149.2 | 189.9 138.8 | 1125 111.0 


1873 to| 1898to | 1873 to | 1898 to | 1878 to| 1898to 
1877 | 1902 | 1877 | 1902 | 1877 | 1902 
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Here we find infant mortality greater in the urban than in 
the rural counties, and increasing—and yet we find the popula- 
tion of the urban areas growing rapidly, while that of the rural 
areas is almost at a standstill, and frequently decreasing. 
Clearly, therefore, rural depopulation comes from the migration 
of the adults, a fact which is supported by the census figures just 
quoted. Comparing the increase of population during the last 
three decennial periods, we find it greatest between 1891-1901, 
when emigration was lowest, and lowest in 1881-91 and 1901-11, 
when emigration was heavy. 

Here we come to what is, perhaps, the most melancholy and 
minatory feature of the rural exodus—the class of men who leave 
the land. During the last fifty years of the last century the 
number of agricultural labourers diminished by more than 50 per 
cent. With a population enormously increased we have now less 
than half as many men working on the land as we had half a 
century ago. Bad enough, but worse from the fact that those 
who now stay on the land are less capable than of old. The 
proportion of young men in the country districts is terribly small. 

According to the Report of the Census of 1891 the age distri- 
bution of the male population of England and Wales between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five—excluding army, navy, and 
seamen—was as follows : 


Years Number Percentage | 
I eo ow): iil a, A 100 
| 1” i et: 87 


The age distribution of the corresponding male agricultural 
population was as follows : 


Years Number and Percentage Number and Percentage 
1881 1891 
15 to 20 . 171,000, or 100 per cent. 159,000, or 100 per cent. 
20 to 25 - 108,000, or 63 per cent. 100,000, or 63 per cent. 





The age distribution among 1,000,000 males of the rural 
districts was : 


Years Number Percentage 
15 to 20 ° ‘ . , . 52,204 100 
20 to 25 ° ‘ ‘ ° . 389,172 77 


It appears from these figures that the decrease of the agricul- 
tural population between twenty and twenty-five as compared 
with the class between fifteen and twenty is 24 per cent. more 
than that of the whole population, and 14 per cent. more than 
that of the rural districts generally. These figures do not need 
any elaborate exegesis to uncover the reality that lies beneath 
them. But if any be required, it will be found broadcast in 
the pages of Sir Rider Haggard’s Rural England. Apply the 
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principle of the Sortes Virgiliane to that book, and such sentences 
as the following start into view : 

‘Young men,’ said Mr. Squarey, Jun., ‘are now seldom to be 
seen upon the land, while hedgers, ditchers, and thatchers are 
all over fifty years of age. The race is dying out.’ 

This of Wiltshire. In Hampshire ‘ it is now very difficult to 
procure young men.’ In Sussex, a clergyman of much experience 
declared that ‘ none of the young people are staying on the land.’ 
In Kent, an authority said that ‘only the old men remained 
permanently on the land; the younger ones departed.’ His 
cheering view of the result of this condition was that ‘apparently 
it must mean the depopulation of the rural districts and the 
laying down of all but the best lands to grass, larch, and woods.’ 
Even the most zealous advocates of afforestation will hardly agree 
that it would be a sufficient compensation for the loss of the 
people. In Hereford, ‘ Labour is very short. The land is going 
back.’ In another place ‘all the young men who were worth 
anything went away, only the dregs remained on the land’ ; and 
so runs the melancholy tale everywhere—the efficient go, only 
the dregs remain. 

Regarded merely from the rural standpoint this is deplorable, 
meaning, as it does, the substitution of grass for tillage, a return 
to uneconomic forms of agriculture, a reduced home food supply, 
loss of internal trade, reduction of the general wealth. From a 
broader national standpoint it constitutes a grievous danger—the 
danger of national extinction. It is easy to joke at the expense 
of ‘ Hodge,’ but Hodge is the father of the race. Rousseau, in 
Emile, enunciates the truth in words which bear quotation : 


Les hommes ne sont pas faits pour étre entassés en fourmiliére, mais 
épars sur la terre qu’ils doivent cultiver. Les infirmités du corps ainsi que les 
vices de l’4me sont l’infaillible effet de ce concours trop nombreux. L’homme 
est, de tous les animaux, celui qui peut le moins vivre en troupeaux. Des 
hommes entassés comme des moutons périraient en peu de temps. . . . Les 
villes sont le gouffre de l’espéce humaine. Au bout de quelques générations, 
les races périssent ou dégénérent; il faut les renouveler, et c’est toujours 
la campagne qui fournit & ce renouvellement. 


Migration from country to town, then, is not only not alarm- 
ing in itself, but it is the inevitable process by which Nature 
repairs her wastage. But there must be some measure of 
proportion in the movement. Indeed, if the movement is to 
continue, if we are not to provide our physical dividends out of 
our physical capital, there must be maintained a certain balance 
between town and country. That the balance has been sorely 
endangered in Great Britain will hardly be denied in face of the 
fact that less than 30 per cent. of the population is rural, and 
that of that minority the most efficient go, ‘and only the dregs 
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remain.’ If the young and efficient went to the towns of Great 
Britain and stayed there, it would be bad enough, but at least 
we should have the satisfaction of knowing that the physical 
standard of the cities was being maintained. But they do not 
all remain ; many, and those probably the best, leave the Mother 
Country altogether. Worse still, and not yet sufficiently recog- 
nised, is the result of this exodus on the physical standard of 
the country-folk themselves. With the departure of the fittest 
the reproduction of the species falls to the least fit; with the 
narrowing of the marriage market come more consanguineous 
unions ; from the overcrowded, degenerating city population the 
failures struggle back to the country. And so, while overcrowd- 
ing and unemployment work their wicked will on the city-bred 
people, the source of physical regeneration becomes not only 
exhausted but polluted. 

Emigration then—a blessing to those who go and to the 
country which receives them—becomes a curse and a menace to 
the country which they leave. In a paper read before the 
Colonial Institute in 1909, Dr. Arthur, M.L.A., New South 
Wales, dealt with this aspect of the emigration problem. Eager 
and anxious to transfer the tide of British migration from foreign 
countries to the Colonies, in which all will agree with him, he 


still recognises the danger to the Mother Country of a too full 
stream of emigration even to her Colonies. He regards the 
danger as so pressing and imminent that he believes that it would 
be a bar to the success of any attempt to promote emigration by 
agreement between the Imperial and Colonial Governments. 


I cannot [he says] for a moment believe that the Imperial authorities 
could regard with favour any attempt to denude the country districts 
of the British Isles of the best of their bone and sinew. As an Imperialist 
myself, I cannot approve of such an undertaking, however much I might 
wish to see so desirable immigrants arriving in the Colonies. The truth is 
that the Mother Country has few or none of these people to spare, and her 
earnest endeavour should be to retain them all within her bounds. 


But how to retain them, that is the problem. And it is a 
problem which admits of no delay in the solution. It is not a 
problem that should be difficult of solution. There is nothing 
the matter with British soil, nor even with the British climate, 
much as it is abused ; there is nothing the matter with the men 
themselves. Other countries are struggling to get them. Our 
Colonies, as Dr. Arthur says, are prepared to canvass the United 
Kingdom from end to end for immigrants of such a character. 
Given such men and such land, it ought not to be an insoluble 
problem to keep the man on the land, and to enable him to live 
and thrive upon the land, with the added inducement that he 
would remain near the old home and among the old folks. It is 
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a mistake to think that the rural emigrant goes away with cheer- 
ful alacrity. Mr. Thomas Hardy, than whom no one has more 
deeply penetrated the rustic mind, bears witness to the reluctance 
with which he goes : 


This process [he says], which is designated by statisticians as ‘the 
tendency of the rural population towards the large towns,’ is really the 
tendency of water to flow uphill when forced. The poignant regret of those 
who are-thus obliged to forsake the old nest can only be realised by people 
who have witnessed it, concealed as it often is under the mask of indifference. 


Nor would the problem long remain unsolved were we but to 
follow facts, not theories. We are at the present time the victims 
of two theories, one economic, the other political. The economic 
theory, which is now regarded as less axiomatic than it used to 
be, is that farming, to be profitable, must be conducted on a 
large scale. That theory had a large substratum of truth when 
it was started, some 130 years ago. Applied to wheat-growing— 
and wheat was a prime necessity in those days of war—it was 
economically sound. And for years Britain prospered under the 
system which resulted in the engrossment of farms. But even 
in those days there were dissenters, who saw a social danger 
lurking behind the economic success. As the farms grew the rural 
population dwindled. That fact is now generally recognised ; 
indeed, the evidence of other countries as well as our own 
insists on recognition. But still we are to some extent obsessed 
by the tradition of large farms. There are people who still think 
in terms of wheat, forgetting that men do not live by bread 
alone. And they persist in the theory though they find them- 
selves revolving in a vicious circle. Large tillage farms require 
abundant labour, but they kill the supply of labour. 

There are others who recognise that the economic theory can 
no longer be maintained, who see the danger of rural depopula- 
tion, and who recognise the necessity for a larger distribution of 
land, but who themselves refuse to face facts, and have con- 
structed a theory of their own, under which the country is at 
this moment groaning. This is the political theory—that there 
should be no freehold ownership of land, that the land should be 
held in tenancy from the State. This theory of limited owner- 
ship is far less defensible than the theory of large farming, for 
the latter at least did for a considerable time achieve the desired 
result, while the former has never succeeded or survived in any 
civilised country where it has been tried, if we except Lord 
Crewe’s famous example of that ‘ ancient civilisation ’—Northern 
Nigeria. Everywhere else it has failed. A glance at the agricul- 
tural history of Germany, Denmark, Belgium, France, Russia, 
and Rumania, even at our own dominions, such as New Zealand 
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or Australia, would have warned the authors of the Small Hold-" 
ings Acts of 1907 and 1908 that they were courting failure when 
they followed the theories of Socialism instead of the experience 
of mankind. 

And failure has followed. At the Crystal Palace, last autumn, 
Lord 4uincolnshire (then Lord Carrington) revealed it in all its 
magnitude, even though the revelation posed as a triumphant 
pean. One hundred and twenty thousand men planted on 12,000 
acres of land—this represents the sum of agricultural regeneration 
in the space of some four years! If we be told that the time 
was short, that we should wait and see, we turn to the Report 
of the Small Holdings Commissioners, and find that the remain- 
ing genuine demand will be satisfied by the distribution of another 
60,000 acres or so. That would not be a great stride towards the 
reconstruction of our agricultural system ; it would be but a poor 
spigot against the stream of migration, even were the working 
of the scheme satisfactory. But already we hear warnings of 
failure, complaints from the tenants of high rents, protests 
against the monstrous redemption charges, whispers of rates 
being charged, and soon. Our late Minister of Agriculture could 
find nothing better to say than that the situation need not cause 
uneasiness. But it is not freedom from uneasiness that the 
situation demands, it is a sure and certain confidence and hope. 

Unless land-holding be made attractive, unless it be invested 
with the elements of hope and confidence, the policy of ‘ speeding 
up’ must not only be in vain, but actually injurious, by reason 
of the disappointments it will inevitably engender. The dis- 
appointment is already showing itself, unreasonably, for what 
could be expected from the policy of 1908? If limited ownership, 
tenancy, has failed to satisfy other peoples, even under conditions 
so favourable to the tenants as those created in Ireland under the 
Land Act of 1881, or the perpetual rent-charges of Denmark and 
Germany during the first half of the last century, or the lease- 
holds of New Zealand to-day, who could expect that the British 
peasant would be satisfied or attracted by a system which imposed 
heavy rent, created large charges for management, and even 
demanded that the tenant should purchase the land for the county 
council and still remain a rent-payer on his own land? No one, 
except persons compelled to dance to the socialistic pipe, and 
blinded by theory to the patent lessons of fact. 

The British peasant probably knows little of socialistic 
theories. He does not know what ‘ collectivism’ means; ‘com- 
munal tenure’ has no significance for him ; ‘ land nationalisation,’ 
if he knows the phrase at all, remains only a phrase. He under- 
stands the meaning of the chorus of the Land Song, The Land for 
the People, but translated into prose the sentiment presents itself 
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to him as a system under which he has to pay larger rents and 
get less indulgence than his neighbour hiring land under the old, 
discredited system of private landlordism. As a method of dis- 
tributing the land to the people, this strikes him as being 
practically unsatisfactory. 

Our peasant knows little of the peasantry of Europe, and 
probably cares less. He does not know how they have progressed 
from serfdom to ownership, but, being human, he has in his 
heart the instinct which has guided them through that evolution. 
It may be admitted that the instinct is not at this moment strong. 
Through long-enforced repression the appetite for ownership has 
become dull. But with opportunity it revives. Unhappily, to 
gratify it the Englishman has to go far afield, and he goes. He 
does not want to leave the land, he wants to live on it, and so he 
goes—he is forced to go—where he can live on it, not as a servant, 
but as a master. Our peasant probably does not think the matter 
out on these lines. He is only conscious of a profound discon- 
tent, and a vague idea of ‘bettering himself.’ He looks for 
betterment in countries where the chance of becoming a land- 
owner is not denied him. 

This is the great fact on which all schemes of agricultural 
regeneration must be based if they are to be successful. It is quite 
useless for the Prime Minister to assure the peasant that tenancy 
is the best form of tenure, or for Lord Lincolnshire to warn him 
against ownership as a system which, by developing his indi- 
viduality, will ‘put back the hands of the clock.’ Abstract 
theorising never yet destroyed natural instincts, and never will, 
and until our legislators grasp that fact and act on it, all their 
efforts to keep the people on the land will be in vain. Inspectors 
may be appointed, county councils may be ‘ speeded up,’ political 
minstrels may sing the Land Song till they are hoarse, hysterical 
orators may hold the dukes to ransom—the tide of emigration 
will still flow. 

How greatly in vain will be these efforts may be judged by 
reference to the countries mentioned in the course of this article ; 
to which may be added Russia. Here the system of communal 
tenure has completely broken down, and is being rapidly replaced 
by individual ownership. Already in some five years half a 
million proprietors have been placed on the land, while millions 
of acres are in the hands of the Peasants’ Bank, being divided 
up ready for distribution. But we need go no further afield than 
Treland to see how tenancy, no matter how favourable to the 
tenant, fails to satisfy. The Irish tenant under the Land Act of 
1881 had advantages possessed by no other cultivator under tenancy 
in the world. He had fixity of tenure ; the free right of disposing 
of his tenant-right—which often fetched as much as, or more than, 
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the fee-simple value of the land; his rents were periodically ad- 
justed by a tribunal notoriously predisposed in his favour. He was 
practically in this position : that he stood to reap all the benefits 
of improved conditions while his landlord had to bear the burden of 
depreciation. It would not have been difficult to prove that his 
position was in many respects more advantageous than that of 
an owner. The rewards of his industry were his own, the 
penalties of neglect or misfortune could be shunted on to someone 
else. And yet he was neither prosperous nor content. 

To men in such a position it might have been supposed that 
ownership had nothing to offer, save added responsibility and 
risk. But what has happened? Contracts for sale have either 
been completed or approved for ‘more than half the cultivable 
area of Ireland, at a cost of some 115,000,000. Since 1903 some- 
thing like 6,000,000 acres have changed hands. That is really 
an agrarian revolution, which makes the figures on which Lord 
Lincolnshire prided himself appear in their true perspective as a 
record of ludicrous failure. As the revolution has been large and 
thorough, so have its results been astonishing. Swelling bank 
deposits, clean and tidy homesteads, well-tended farms, increased 
self-respect, growing contentment—these things are a constant 
theme of admiring discussion, except, perhaps, in the case of 
Mr. Dillon, who has recently deplored the growing contentment 
as conducive to selfishness and patriotic languor. But for the 
purpose of this article the effect of ownership on emigration only 
need be considered. During the last fifty years, while emigration 
from England and Scotland has trebled, emigration from Ireland 
has fallen off by about one-third. During the last decennial period 
the balance of movement outwards was: England and Wales 
935,310, Scotland 292,559, Ireland 267,083. Thus the net 
emigration is greater from Scotland than from Ireland at the 
present time. So far as the rural districts are ¢oncerned, the 
emigration from Great Britain must be in far greater proportion, 
for the reason that-much of the rural emigration goes to the large 
industrial centres in England and Scotland, as is shown by the 
figures of the census ; while in Ireland, emigrants from the rural 
areas, having few large towns or industrial districts to attract, 
leave the island altogether. Bearing this in mind, the effect of 
ownership on emigration becomes very marked. 

Surely the lesson is obvious. By full, unfettered ownership 
and the chance of ownership new countries are drawing away our 
people. By full ownership Germany has checked a rural exodus 
which excited her alarm. In full ownership Ireland is finding 
security, and her people are finding a bond that keeps them to 
the land. In Great Britain alone do we find legislation avowedly 
framed to place obstacles in the way of the peasant to freehold 
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tenure—a deliberate antagonism to natural instinct. And from 
Great Britain we see a ceaseless flow of her most essential 
citizens—a flow unceasing and increasing. The offices of the 
High Commissioners and Agents-General are besieged by appli- 
cants for passenger accommodation. The companies that run 
ships to Australia are harassed by calculations of how many round 
trips they can make, and lament the fact that it would require 
fifty ships to transport the living cargo to Australia, for which a 
dozen would suffice in the case of Canada. The manager of one 
great line fears that there will not be ships enough to meet the 
demand, even though cargo ships have been adapted for passenger 
traffic. Itis even proposed to meet the difficulties by the Colonial 
Government guaranteeing a minimum traffic over a lengthy 
term, in order that shipowners may buy or build vessels to deal 
with the trade over long periods. 

Such is the prospect, happy for the Colonies, cheerful for the 
emigrants, fraught with peril for the Motherland. Is it not high 
time that we took measures to avert the evil*that threatens the 
physical superiority of our race, that will complete the destruction 
of the balance between the field and the workshop, that will make 
us wholly dependent for our food upon the stranger? 


GILBERT PARKER. 











STATE INSPECTION OF CONVENTS 


A REPLY TO DR. ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER 


In the last issue of this Review there appeared an article entitled 
‘Convents in England: a Plea for State Inspection,’ by Mrs. 
Sloan Chesser. I have no desire to enter into any controversy 
concerning the different aspects in which conventual life can be 
legitimately regarded, although, being, as I am, either related 
to or connected with a large number of those who have deliber- 
ately and of their own free will chosen that mode of life, I should 
probably present a picture of it entirely different from that which 
apparently fills the mind of the writer of the article referred to. 
But I do desire, if I may, to remove some misapprehensions on 
her part, and to correct, if I can, certain inaccuracies of state- 
ment to which she, though obviously earnest in her contentions, 
has, through no fault of hers I am sure, inadvertently committed 
herself. 

I will follow the article as closely as I can, and it will be 
my endeavour to state nothing which cannot be verified by 
anyone who seeks for the truth; though, within the limits 
assigned to me, it will not be possible to deal so fully as I should 
wish with the many disputable points raised by Mrs. Chesser. 

She begins by referring to the number of religious houses in 
England, and states that there has been, within the last few 
years, a large increase of convents in this country. This is 
quite true, and of that fact England certainly has no need to be 
ashamed, for, true to her traditional policy, she has afforded an 
asylum, as she did at the time of the French Revolution, to a 
good number of honest and religious people, notably from 
France. The welcome they have received is gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and there is an earnest desire on their part to serve, as 
best they may, the country which has given them shelter. They 
are no burden to us; they interfere with no one; they observe 
the laws of the land, pay their rates and taxes, and, as they must 
be fed and clothed, must help the trade of the country. With 
regard to those who came from France, if the French Govern- 
ment promulgated such legislation as they knew could not fail 
to bring about the practical suppression of the religious orders, 
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it was not because they considered that their houses needed 
inspection. The movement in France against the religious orders 
was, as is well known, directed by anti-religious and socialistic 
forces. It will not be pretended that it had the support of 
Catholics who professed and practised their religion. 

In Italy, where the same forces have been in operation, 
there has been, I believe, some legislation regarding the religious 
houses, but it would puzzle anyone to say what it amounts to. 
It has apparently had little or no effect, for the religious houses 
do not seem to be much diminished in number, though I have 
heard of one religious order of men of its own accord closing 
some of its houses for economic reasons, much to the grief of the 
people in their neighbourhood. There are very few Italian nuns 
in this country. After a long and wide experience, I cannot 
remember ever having met one. 

As regards Belgium, I am unable to verify Mrs. Chesser’s 
statement that ‘the only conventual establishments recognised 
by law are those which have for their object the care of the poor, 
and where each inmate retains full ownership of her property 
and income.’ I have referred the subject to two Belgians, but 
they are quite unaware of the existence of that law. Anyhow, 
from the annual returns before me, I cannot detect any appre- 
ciable diminution in the number of religious houses throughout 
Belgium, whether they are connected with the cloistered or the 
active orders. But there can be no doubt that the Socialist 
section of the Belgian people has its eye on the religious houses, 
as was made manifest at the recent general election. They 
make no secret as to what their political aims are, but inspection 
of convents is the very last thing they are likely to ask for. 

But to come to the chief point of Mrs. Chesser’s contention. 
She names the following as being in most urgent need of 
inspection—namely, ‘ convents, convent schools, orphanages and 
laundries.’ For the sake of convenience I will deal in the first 
place with schools, orphanages and laundries. So far as the 
inspection of these is concerned, Mrs. Chesser is obviously 
unaware that this ‘ urgent necessity’ has already been met by 
legislation. All schools and orphanages which receive what may 
be called children of the State, such as workhouse, reformatory, 
industrial, and ‘special’ school children, must be certified by 
one or other of three Government Departments—namely, the 
Local Government Board, the Board of Education, and the Home 
Office. For instance, in the Roman Catholic diocese of West- 
minster, comprising London north of the Thames and the coun- 
ties of Middlesex, Essex, and Herts, there are fourteen certified 
schools conducted by members of religious congregations, and of 
these seven are certified by two Government Departments and 
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two by all three Departments. One would imagine that sufficient 
inspection of this class of school had been thus provided for, but 
evidently our legislators have not thought so, for under Section 4 
of the Poor-Law (Certified) Schools Act, 1862, a power of visit- 
ing and examining into ‘ the state and management ’ of the school 
and ‘ the condition and treatment’ of the children is conferred 
upon Boards of Guardians who have placed children in a certified 
school. Nor can this section be regarded as a dead letter, for it 
is exercised to the full. I could name several Roman Catholic 
schools where as many as twenty or more Boards of Guardians 
do each of them, twice a year at least, make surprise visits of 
inspection to these schools. Surely schools that are liable to so 
many visits without notice may be regarded as being rather over- 
inspected. Similarly, the reformatory, industrial, and ‘special ’ 
schools are also visited and inspected by county councils and 
education authorities, at whose instigation children may have 
been sent to them. With regard to orphanages which are not 
certified by a Government Department, it should be borne in 
mind that the inspection of these has been provided for under 
Section 25 (1) of the Children Act, 1908, which says: ‘The 
Secretary of State may cause any institution for the reception of 
poor children or young persons supported wholly or partly by 
voluntary contributions, and not liable to be inspected by or 
under the authority of any Government Department, to be 
visited and inspected from time to time by persons appointed 
by him for the purpose.’ ‘This section of the Act applies to 
all orphanages, whatever religious denomination they may be 
connected with. I have positive.evidence for the belief that the 
Roman Catholic body would have been pleased if all such insti- 
tutions had been placed under a Government Department to be 
inspected by His Majesty’s inspectors in the same way as are 
the certified schools, but Mr. Herbert Samuel, who had charge 
of the Bill, could not, it was understood, entertain the idea on 
account of the enormous cost which such a system of inspection 
would have involved. 

I will now deal with the subject of convent laundries and 
workshops. It should be observed that the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1907, relates to all such institutions, to whatever 
religious body they may belong, and the effect of that Act has 
been to bring all such institutions within the scope of all the 
factory and workshop legislation up to 1907. Towards the end 
of her article Mrs. Chesser says that ‘the only inspection of 
convents at present existing relates to convent laundries, and as 
the law provides that no inspector can examine an inmate of a 
convent laundry save in the presence of the Superior or priest, 
it is an inspection not worthy of the name.’ It is quite clear 
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that Mrs. Chesser is here referring to the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1907, Section 5 (2) (d), which says: ‘In the case of 
premises forming part of an institution carried on for reformatory 
purposes, if the managers of the institution so give notice to the 
chief inspector of factories, an inspector shall not, without the 
consent of the managers or of the person having charge of the 
institution under the managers, examine an inmate of the insti- 
tution save in the presence of one of the managers or of 
such person as aforesaid.’ It will be observed that there is no 
mention here of ‘ convent,’ ‘ superior,’ or ‘ priest,’ and I am able 
to state, without fear of contradiction, that the request made for 
this concession was from non-Catholic sources. Further, I am 
in a position to state that no managers of a Roman Catholic 
convent laundry have availed themselves of this concession, nor 
are they likely ever to do so. 

The conclusion, then, at which I arrive regarding inspection 
of ‘convent schools, orphanages, and laundries’ is this, that the 
State does inspect Roman Catholic certified schools as rigorously 
as it does any others : that provision has been made whereby all 
Roman Catholic voluntary homes and orphanages, in common with 
those of other denominations, have been placed by statute under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State, and may at any time 
be inspected under his authority : and that all Roman Catholic 
laundries and workshops are under the same inspection as are 
commercial laundries, and subject to the same regulations of 
the Factory Acts, with a few unimportant concessions made on 
account of their different circumstances. 

Mrs. Chesser refers to an inquiry made so far back as 1902 
at a Roman Catholic school certified by the Local Government 
Board, when an apparently sad state of things was discovered. I 
have no knowledge of the case myself, but it would seem that the 
management was inefficient, and the Local Government Board’s 
inspectors were rather late in detecting the consequent defects 
in the school. This sort of thing will happen from time to 
time, and any school, whether Roman Catholic or not, is bound 
to suffer from an inefficient staff; but I think it pertinent to 
observe that the ophthalmic disease, usually called conjunctivitis, 
which would seem to be the disease from which most of the 
children were suffering, is very prevalent among Poor-Law chil- 
dren who have been drawn chiefly from districts near the large 
ports. At the present moment the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s 
ophthalmic schools are filled almost to overflowing, but not with 
Roman Catholic children, who are provided for elsewhere. Any 
Poor-Laiw school is liable to an outbreak of trachoma or conjunc- 
tivitis, neither of which diseases is due to ‘ eye-destroying tasks.’ 

Much is said by Mrs. Chesser regarding competition as 
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between work done in convents and that done by companies and _- 
private persons who pay rates and taxes, as if convents were 
exempt from such payments. But why does she single out con- 
vents? Is she unaware that there is a vast number of non- 
Catholic charitable institutions throughout the country in which 
similar work is done? I will make but one or two observations 
on the subject of competition, and will take the laundries as a 
typical industry. When it is alleged that this competition is 
injurious to others, it is presumed that the prices charged at 
convent laundries—with which, in common fairness, all charit- 
able laundries must be joined—are lower than those at the 
average commercial laundry. This can be easily tested by obtain- 
ing price lists from both classes of laundries. My own experience 
is that, on the whole, the prices at convent laundries are some- 
what higher than at commercial ones. The women in these charit- 
able laundries have a right to live and a right to work, and, if 
they get no wages, they are well lodged, clothed, fed, and medi- 
cally attended to during the usually short period of their resi- 
dence. They cannot be overworked because of the Factory Acts. 
But is it a fact that the majority of laundry hands in commercial 
laundries get much more than a living wage? If I can rely on 
the evidence before me, such is not the case, and, if this is so, 
where does the grievance regarding competition come in? If 
there is competition there is no unfairness about it. Then it is 
said that the convent laundries may be worked at a profit. If 
there is a profit, what becomes of it? Surely the nuns do not 
require it for themselves. If, then, there is a profit, it can only 
be used in one way, namely, in works of charity, which an 
active religious order is bound by the rule or law of its existence 
to carry out. 
IT 


I now come to the subject of convents themselves. As Mrs. 
Chesser has correctly stated, these may be divided into two 
classes—namely, the cloistered and the active orders. The 
Council of Trent began its sessions in 1545, but since that date 
there has been a large amount of legislation by the Holy See 
affecting religious orders. Two Tridentine Decrees are partly 
quoted by Mrs, Chesser, of which the first is as follows: ‘ Let 
no nun come out of her monastery under ary pretext whatever, 
not even fora moment.’ It is hardly fair that the quotation was 
not continued. The following is, I believe, an accurate transla- 
tion of the Decree of Chapter V. of Session XXV. : ‘ But for no 
nun, after her profession, shall it be lawful to go out of her 
convent, even for a brief period, under any pretext whatever, 
except for some lawful cause, which is to be approved of by the 
bishop.’ Thus completed, a somewhat different impression is 
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conveyed. The second quotation, which is from Chapter XIX. 
of the same session, refers to men only. 

It is impossible in the space allotted to me to deal seriatim 
with all the inaccurate statements made in Mrs. Chesser’s 
article. I will, therefore, confine my observations to a few points 
only, but first I should like to state my own personal experience. 
I have a near relative in a cloistered order, and so far from ‘all 
human love’ being given up by her, our affection for one another 
has not diminished, but has rather been strengthened. She is at 
liberty to receive visits from any relatives or friends without any 
third person being present. I often go to see her, she writes 
whenever she pleases, and we frequently converse over the tele- 
phone. I always regard her as the brightest and happiest member 
of my family. There are no traces of ‘scourgings, disciplines, 
or insufficient diet.’ I know many nuns, and I cannot recall one 
whom you could truthfully describe as ‘neurotic and highly 
strung.’ Such a temperament would be, in itself, a sufficient 
disqualification for taking vows. 

As already mentioned, there has been much legislation by 
the Holy See since the Council of Trent, but, speaking generally 
on the subject of vows, this is the usual practice at the present 
time. Vows may be taken for one year, for two years, or any 
other period of years, or for life: these last are called ‘ final 
vows.’ ‘The practice varies, of course, in different religious 
orders. The members of one of the largest, if not the largest, 
of the active orders take the vows for one year at a time ; but the 
more general practice is to take them for a period of years, to be 
renewed of their own free will for another fixed period. At the 
end of any of these fixed periods final vows may be taken. 
According to Chapter XV. of Session XXV. of the Council of 
Trent, ‘in no religious order whatever shall the profession, 
whether of men or women, be made before the age of sixteen 
years is completed ’—that is, before the attainment of the seven- 
teenth year. It should be borne in mind that, in the sixteenth 
century, womanhood was regarded as beginning much earlier 
than it does with us in the present day. Moreover, when the 
Church legislates it is for the whole world, and there are countries 
where womanhood does in fact begin at a much earlier age than 
it does in a northern country like ours. This decree, therefore, 
covers all cases, but in this country the ordinary custom is for 
girls to be considerably older than seventeen years of age before 
they would be admitted into a convent, even as novices, and it is 
rarely, if ever, that a profession is made before the age of 
twenty-one. 

To state that by the vow of obedience a nun ‘yields will, 
conscience, freedom of action, and even thought, to the head of 
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her Order,’ in no degree whatever represents what is implied 
by this vow, which simply means obedience to all lawful 
commands. 

As to the property of one who wishes to be a nun, by the 
latest decree of the Holy See on the subject every would-be nun 
is bourd to make her will before her profession, and she can 
dispose of her property in any way that she thinks fit. 

It may not be generally known that convents are under a 
system of strict inspection by the Ordinary of the diocese or his 
delegates. In fact, either the Ordinary or his delegate is bound 
to interview every nun privately and without the presence of a 
third party once a year, and she can, at this interview, make any 
complaint or any statement which she may think desirable, 
without any fear whatever that her confidence will be abused. 

Mrs. Chesser alludes to what is undoubtedly a fact—namely, 
‘that the death rate from phthisis and other pulmonary affec- 
- tions’ has been high in convents. It is not surprising that nuns 
shared the ignorance of the cause and nature of tubercular disease 
with the rest of the world. It is only within recent years that 
the remedy, more or less effectual, for consumption has been 
discovered. In spite of the statement in the Daily Chronicle of 
the 12th of December 1906 to the effect that the Pope had 
’ decreed the abolition of the conventual law of strict enclosure, I 
am obliged to say that the Pope has never issued any such decree. 
This is only one more instance of an invented decree by the Pope 
in the public Press. Nor is such a decree in the least degree 
necessary, for the history of the religious orders is not a record of 
ignorance or want of common sense. They are quite able and 
ready to take advantage of all new and useful knowledge, and 
they are quite up to date in dealing with tubercular disease. 
Besides, every convent has its medical man, who in this country, 
in perhaps nine cases out of ten, is a non-Catholic. There may 
also be cases of insanity, a disease which is not unknown outside 
convents, and the medical officer is responsible for seeing that 
every such case is dealt with in accordance with the law of the 
land. So again, when a nun dies, all the formalities required by 
law must be complied with. What does Mrs. Chesser mean when 
she says that ‘nuns can be buried in secret without any inter- 
ference from the State’? As a matter of fact, the great majority 
of nuns, in this country, are buried in the public cemeteries. It 
is hard for me to refrain from expressing what I felt when I read 
such a statement as the following—namely, that ‘there can be 
no doubt that the existence of private burial grounds belonging 
to such institutions presents facilities for concealment of crime 
which should not be allowed by the State.’ 


Before bringing this article to a close, I would say just one 
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word on the subject of so-called ‘escaped’ nuns, of whom there 
are very few instances. If a nun wishes to withdraw from an 
Order, there is a simple method by which her desire can be 
effected, and in almost all such cases recourse is had to this 
method. But occasionally it so happens that a nun chooses to 
leave in a more or less sensational way. Such things as these 
will happen—indeed, they happen everywhere; it must needs be 
so—lapses from faith, lapses from high ideals—but, to the healthy 
in faith and morals such things cause sadness but not surprise. 
Mrs. Chesser’s description of the attitude of the Church towards 
all such cases is the very opposite to the truth. 

In conclusion, if the inspection of convents, as urged by Mrs. 
Chesser, means that adult women, sound in mind and body, 
honest of purpose, having a high ideal, are not to be allowed to 
choose a mode of life which is neither seditious nor injurious 
to others, without interference from the State, this would be a 
blow to personal freedom which it is inconceivable that English- 
men would ever sanction. No suggestion has been made that 
men who enter the monastic life should be similarly interfered 
with, and I feel convinced that all true sound-hearted women 
would resent any differential treatment as between themselves 
and men in regard to their personal liberty. 


FRANCIS BENJAMIN KINDERSLEY. 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 











THE ENDOWMENTS OF THE ANCIENT 
BRITISH CHURCH IN WALES 


fv seems incredibly mean and unpatriotic for any Welshman 
—be he Nonconformist, or Agnostic, or of any other creed, or 
of no creed—to intrigue with English Radicals and Irish 
Nationalists for the humiliation of his own ancient national 
Church. The Disestablishers talk glibly of ‘ privilege,’ and of the 
‘freedom’ of the nonconforming Churches. But for all practical 
purposes—save only for the glorious triumph of the un- 
believer, in the withdrawal of national recognition of religion 
in Wales—we all know that ‘ Disestablishment’ (apart from 
Disendowment) means very little more than the ousting of the 
Welsh Bishops from Parliament. That ousting, if carried out 
as part of a great national reform of the Second Chamber—such 
as that to which Mr. Asquith ‘ pledged his honour ’—need offend 
no one. But when carried out merely from motives of social or 
sectarian jealousy, by Welshmen to injure other typical Welsh- 
men more eminent than themselveg, it is simply despicable. 

Happily for the good name of Wales and the Welsh people, 
the phenomenal array of petitions against the Bill signed by 
Welsh men and Welsh women, and the extraordinary enthu- 
siasm of the vast gatherings of Welshmen in Hyde Park and at 
the Royal Albert Hall and elsewhere, under banners testifying to 
their love for their Hen Fam—their ‘Old Mother,’ the Church— 
are pretty clear evidence that the majority of the Welsh people 
are heartily ashamed of this squalid envy and jealousy. The people 
of Cornwall and Devon are practically identical with those of 
Wales, alike in race and origin, in religion, and in local clannish- 
ness ; and we all know what the people of Cornwall said to King 
James the Second, when, like Mr. Redmond to-day, he threatened 
a Celtic Bishop—Mr. Hawker put it into a fine ballad-verse : 

And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen? 
And shall Trelawny die? 


Then twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why ! 


a 
There was a time, so the legends tell us, when the Cornish 
Bishops of St. Germans—who subsequently became successively 
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Bishops of Crediton, Bishops of Exeter, and now Bishops of 
Truro—were, like those of Chester and Coventry, suffragans of 
the Bishops of St. Davids. Nonconformity and Radicalism have 
always been as powerful in Cornwall as in Wales. But the 
Cornishmen, though many of them Radicals, are not mean 
Radicals—nor would the Welsh be, if they were not misled (some 
of them) by mean leaders. 

But if mean jealousy be the badge of the Welsh Disestab- 
lishers, what can be said of those Welsh Radical members who 
advocate Disendowment?—which will take away the all-too- 
scanty funds that provide for the preaching of the Gospel to 
the poor of Wales, in order to hand them over to the County 
Councils and the University Colleges, to pay for museums and 
libraries and University education and other luxuries of the Welsh 
middle classes. Some of these gentlemen are presumably rich. 
Probably most are well-to-do—and at any rate they all have 
the 4001. a year apiece given them by a stroke of the lavish pen 
that now signs the cheques of the British taxpayers. In every 
other part of the United Kingdom—and certainly in the Celtic 
districts of Cornwall and Devon in which I live—the middle 
classes not only pay for these luxuries out of their own pockets, 
but they also gladly share them, so far as possible, with their 
poorer neighbours. They would scorn to rob those poorer neigh- 
bours to provide luxuries for themselves. 

To do him justice, Mr. Lloyd George himself seems to be 
conscious of this meanness, and not to be very proud of it. 
For in his preface to an official defence of the Welsh Bill, he 


says : 


lf it [Disendowment] refers to endowments given to the present Church 
as a separate spiritual organisation, and not as a national institution, and 
given without any Legislative Act, then I admit that such a measure of 
Disendowment would be unfair and unjust to the Anglican Church in 
Wales. 


And even Mr. McKenna, in his speech on the second reading 
of the Bill, said : 


I admit to the full the force of the objection that private benefactions 
to a particular Church ought not to be touched. I agree that they should 
be held as sacred in the case of the Church of England as they would be 
held in the case of any Nonconformist body. I agree also that antiquity 
would neither increase nor diminish the sacredness of the trust. 


These pledges, publicly recorded by the two Ministers chiefly 
responsible for the Disendowment Bill, greatly increase the 
importance of the historical aspect of the question. I assume, 
of course, that these pledges are given by honourable men in the 
plain sense of the words here quoted, with no pettifogging loop- 
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holes. I assume that they will be honourably fulfilled. And I 
proceed to show that, on. that assumption, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. McKenna must be bound to withdraw from the pur- 
view of their Bill all, or nearly all, of the ancient endowments 
of the Welsh Church—certainly the Welsh tithe and the Welsh 
glebe. 


Tur ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES ON THE WELSH TITHE 


Incomparably the first, the earliest, and the most trustworthy 
of the original authorities on the early history of the Welsh 
Church is the one that was first quoted by Mr. McKenna when 
introducing his Bill—Giraldus Cambrensis. I ghall notice the 
other original authorities presently. But of Giraldus alone can 
it be said that he was himself a great Welsh historical per- 
sonage, intimately acquainted with all the current events and 
with all the traditions of the past of which he tells us, of great 
erudition, and familiar with the writings of Gildas and Beda 
and all those who had preceded him, as well as with the ancient 
Celtic laws and institutes and the Canon law of the Church— 
and, above all, that his voluminous writings have come down 
to us in a very different condition from that of every other Welsh 
historical or quasi-historical document, practically unmutilated 
and untouched, and with ample internal evidence of their trust- 
worthy character. He was a grandson of the famous Nesta, 
and great-grandson of the great Rhys-ab-Tewdwr—who was not 
a mere tribal chieftain, a brenin or sub-regulus like a Norman 
Dominus manerii, but the overlord of South Wales, the lineal 
descendant of Rhodri Mawr, whose return from Ireland was 
hailed by the Welsh as the restoration of the old royal line. 
And throughout his life Giraldus was on friendly terms with 
his royal Welsh relatives, Rhys-ab-Gruffydd (who is mentioned in 
the Demetian Code as the Prince who had amended the Laws 
of Howel Dda, and who was the grandson of Prince Rhys-ab- 
Tewdwr), and the other Welsh princes, who were still practically 
independent of the English Crown, as their successors remained 
until a hundred years later. 

Giraldus was also the nephew of David, Bishop of St. Davids, 
from whom he received his early education. From St. Davids 
he went as a student to the University of Paris, where he sub- 
sequently became a Professor of Canon Law. In 1172 he 
returned to St. Davids, and was soon appointed Archdeacon of 
Brecon ; and from that date the story of his active and eventful 
life is vividly described for us in the eight volumes of his works, 
written in simple and often humorous monkish Latin, that have 
been admirably edited for the Rolls series by the late Professor 
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Brewer' and Mr. Dimock. In the pursuit of his lifelong 
ambition to become the Bishop of St. Davids, and to induce the 
Pope to restore that see to its ancient status as the Metropolitan 
See of the West, Giraldus made four journeys to Rome—and he 
tells us all about his delightful interviews with the great Pope 
Innocent the Third. On different occasions he attended King 
Henry the Second and Richard Coeur de Lion in their visits 
to Normandy, and Prince John (afterwards King John) in his 
Irish progress. He acted as the cicerone of Archbishop Baldwin 
of Canterbury, when the latter preached the Crusade throughout 
the four dioceses of Wales and celebrated High Mass in each 
of the four cathedrals. And on one occasion Giraldus preached 
before Prince Rhys and the Archbishop in Latin and French, 
and moved the vast congregation of Welshmen to tears, so that 
two hundred of the retainers of Prince Rhys then and there 
volunteered for the crusade, a fact almost as miraculous (so 
Giraldus notes) as St. Bernard converting the Germans by 
preaching to them in French. 
In the course of his various narratives and treatises, Giraldus 
gives us a closer insight into the history and customs of the 
early Welsh—and especially of the early Welsh Church—than 
all the other original sources of information put together. Pro- 
fessor Brewer speaks of the vast debt which Wales owes to 
the memory of this great Welshman, ‘from whom alone more 
complete information may be derived as to its true condition, 
than from all others who have treated of its history and antiqui- 
ties.’ Full use has been made of this information by such 
writers as Sir John Rhys and Sir D. Brynmor Jones in their 
scholarly work on The Welsh People—they speak of Giraldus 
as their ‘ principal authority,’ with the Laws of Howel Dda, for 
the characteristics of the medieval Cymry. A similar value is 
attached to Giraldus by Seebohm im his classical exposition of 
The Tribal System in Wales and in the Welsh chapters of his 
English Village Community—by Stubbs, by Freeman, by Round, 
and in fact by every recent writer of repute on the early history 
of Britain. Only Mr. McKenna prefers to go elsewhere for 


* More than forty years ago it was my privilege—after taking my degree 
at Oxford and before proceeding to India—to be intimately associated for nearly 
two years with Professor Brewer as one of his assistant editors in the Public 
Record Office while he was editing the works of Giraldus for the Master of the 
Rolls. And when subsequently I left the Public Record Office to take up my 
appointment as Professor of History and Political Economy in the University 
of Calcutta, I received from the then Master of the Rolls, Lord Romilly, and his 
learned Deputy, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, an official grant of all the published 
Chronicles and Calendars of State Papers, in recognition of my work thereon. 
So I may fairly claim to have had a longer and more intimate acquaintance with 
Giraldus than most men. 
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support of his travesty of history—to ill-informed compilers of 
recent years, steeped in the bigotry of extreme partisanship. 

Giraldus, in his Descriptio Kambriae,’ states distinctly that 
tithe in Wales originated in the teaching of St. Germanus and 
St. Lupus in their Welsh mission of 429 A.D. ; and he adds that 
the Welsh had preserved the lessons (documenta) of that mission 
usque in hodiernum diem. He says it originally took the form 
of a tithe on all personal property (omnium rerum quas possident, 
animalium, pecorum, et pecudum), levied on certain stated 
occasions—like the heriot and similar ‘ customary’ dues of the 
Norman manor, as distinguished from the annual chief-rent or 
‘rent of assize.” He adds: ‘ But this giving of a portion of all 
their goods they call a Great Tithe’ (Decimam magnam) ; and 
he explains that two-thirds of the great tithe were payable to 
‘one’s baptismal church,’ and one-third to ‘the Bishop of the 
diocese’ (episcopo diocesano). 

In the Itinerarium Kambriae* Giraldus tells us that when 
he and Archbishop Baldwin were preaching the Crusade at 
Abertawy (Swansea), a very old man named Cador was so moved 
with the desire to make the pilgrimage that, as his age made 
this impossible, he offered to the Archbishop in lieu thereof— 
cum largo lacrimarum fonte, as usual—the tithe of all that he 
possessed, as being due on making a pilgrimage. 

In his De Jure Ecclesiae Menevensis* Giraldus shows that 
the institution of tithe had not only endured usque in hodier- 
num diem, but also that it had greatly developed, and become 
in fact universal throughout the whole of Wales. For in one 
Of his many interviews with Pope Innocent the Third at Rome, 
when trying to convince the pontiff of the advisability of making 
him Bishop of St. Davids, and of restoring that see to its ancient 
Metropolitan status,° he promised that, if these boons were 
conceded, Rome should receive annually not only a Peter’s 
penny from every house in Wales, amounting to two 
hundred marks, but also the great tithe—and he significantly 
added that the gross proceeds of that tithe throughout 
the whole of Wales at that time amounted to a sum of 
more than three thousand marks! For, said he, ‘this 





* Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls Edition, vol. vi. pp. 202, 203. ° 
* Ibid. vol. vi. p. 73. * Ibid. vol. iii. p. 175. 

* When Giraldus was pressing this request, and pointing out to the Pope 
that twenty-five Archbishops of St. Davids in succession had received the 
pallium from Rome, the Pope in a playful manner (subridens) put to him several 
posing questions. For instance, he asked him how many years had elapsed 
since the last time that St. Davids had received the pall, and when Giraldus 
replied that the last occasion had been on the consecration of St. Sampson, who 
about the year 561 had carried away the pall with him to Dol in Brittany, the 
Pope quickly rejoined : ‘ Z7'uti sunt ergo longd prescriptione Cantuarienses.’ 
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they call great tithe, when they give tithe, not only of all their 
flocks and herds and horses, but also of the whole of their move- 
able property (omnem substantiam suam mobilem),’ 

Elsewhere—in the De Invectionibus *—Giraldus confirms this 
account of the great tithe with some interesting variations. In a 
letter to the Bishops of Ely and Worcester, he suggested that it 
would be greatly to the honour and glory of the see of Canterbury 
if St. Davids were made an Archbishopric, as York had been since 
the days of Paulinus,’ and as Lichfield had been in the time 
of King Offa *—for it was more honourable for a Primate to 
have an Archbishop subject to him than to have merely ‘ simple 
bishops’ as his suffragans. And then, in another letter, he 
narrates the offer made to the Pope, of the Welsh Peter’s pence 
and the great tithe. He points out that the actual gain (emolu- 
mentum) which the Pope would obtain from the tithe would 
be ‘more than one thousand marks’ per annum—and this 
agrees with his former account, in which he had said that the 
total amount of the great tithe was three thousand marks a 
year, for of this total sum, two-thirds (as we have seen) was 
payable to the baptismal church, leaving only one-third (or 
one thousand marks) for the Bishop to spend as he liked. This, 
however, was an immense sum for that age—and clearly indi- 
cates the firm and universal establishment of the tithe system. 

Now, in all these accounts of the great tithe in Wales even 
Mr. Lioyd George will admit that there is not one word of 
any gift to ‘a national institution,’ not one word of the gift 
being by a ‘ Legislative Act.” Even Mr. McKenna will admit 
that there is not even the vestige of any reference to tithe 
being ‘ charged with national responsibilities "—he was thinking 
of the Capitularies of Carolus Magnus and the Leges Barbarorum 
of Continental Europe, of which Stubbs and Freeman, and 
every other historian of repute, assert that they never applied 
to these islands, except in the dreams of ancient monks and 
modern Radical politicians out for plunder. The Pope of Rome 
was hardly, for Wales, a ‘ national institution’ !—and payments 
to him could hardly be said to be in discharge of ‘a national 
obligation’! The preaching of St. Germanus, the hero of the 
legendary ‘ Alleluia Victory,’ the General Booth of the Britons, 
was hardly a ‘ Legislative Act’! 


The case is even stronger when we come to consider the small 
tithe—now called the parochial tithe, divided into rectorial and 
vicarial tithes—which, founded on the same teaching, gradually 


* Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls Edition, vol. iii. pp. 53, 54, 55. 
7 Beda, Ecclesiastical History, p. 124. 
® William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, Rolls Edition, pp. 15, 16. 
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grew up side by side with the great tithe, as the idea of the 
parish was gradually evolved out of the ancient local divisions 
pf the Welsh tribal system. 

Whatever may be the value of the references to tithe in 
the Laws of Howel Dda in the tenth century, of which I shall 
speak presently, there is absolutely no doubt whatever that 
Giraldus conclusively proves that the customary payment (con- 
suetudo) of the small tithe had been fully established in Wales, 
in the customs and the social life of the Welsh people, long 
before his time—even before the time of his uncle the Bishop 
of St. Davids—and therefore long before there could be any 
suspicion of that Norman influence that was hardly efficient in 
Wales till more than a hundred years later. He proves, indeed, 
that the custom was strongly held by the Welsh to have a high 
religious sanction—and that it was obstinately adhered to and 
insisted on by them, even in opposition to Norman influence. 

For he tells us, in the De Rebus a se gestis,® that on his 
return to St. Davids from Paris in 1172 he found that there had 
grown up, in the Demetic and Keretic districts of that diocese, 
a certain laxity in the collection of the tithes of wool and cheese, 
a laxity which, he expressly declares, was entirely due to the 
carelessness of the Bishops of St. Davids—ex praelatorum 
incurté. The fact of laxity having grown up obviously presup- 
poses an earlier period of better administration. The carelessness 
was not alleged of his uncle David, the then Bishop—it was 
on the part of his predecessors in the see—and this at once 
brings us back to a period before the twelfth century, when 
the influence of the English kings was practically negligible, 
and when it is simply ridiculous to suppose that they could have 
forcibly imposed a customary payment on the Welsh people. 

Again, in the Gemma Ecclesiastica,” there is a remarkable 
reference to decimae minutae (vicarial tithes) and decimae 
exteriores (rectorial tithes), which in itself is sufficient to show 
that the system of tithes had already been carried to its fullest 
development. And the same reference also proves (1) that the 
tithe in Wales was only applied to the needs of the clergy qui 
ecclesias possident—t.e. rectors and vicars, and (2) that the 
Frankish customs of ‘ national obligations’ spoken of by Mr. 
McKenna did not apply to Wales. Giraldus is discussing the 
question, then a very thorny one in Wales, of the marriage or 
concubinage of the clergy. At page 187 he declares his own 
opinion that the prohibition of clerical marriages had been ‘ the 
greatest evil the devil had done to the Church’—and in the 
preceding chapter he suggests a remedy or palliative—that 


* Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls Edition, vol. i. p. 25. 
10 Tbid, vol. ii. pp. xliv. and 186. 
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rectors who are in minor orders should be allowed to marry, 
provided that they give up the services of their churches to 
‘honest and discreet vicars,’ vicarios honestos et discretos, to 
whom should be assigned ‘ modestly sufficient stipends from the 
altar gifts and vicarial tithes,’ minutis decimis, while ‘the 
rectors themselves retain the rectorial tithes,’ exteriores decimas. 
And Giraldus adds that ‘ we see in the Kingdom of the Franks 
that knights, with the connivance or dispensation of the Roman 
Church; sometimes hold the exteriores decimas.’ This passage 
from the Gemma is alone sufficient to prove the absurdity of 
Mr. McKenna’s mistaken views—for here we see the parochial 
tithe not only in full force in Wales, a hundred years before 
the Norman Conquest of that country, but actually so fully 
developed that the difference between minutae decimae and 
exteriores decimae is fully understood and recognised. 

This most important point is even more strikingly illustrated 
by the account given by Giraldus in the De Rebus a se gestis," 
of his first visitation as Archdeacon of Brecon—which, curiously 
enough, was to the parish church of Hay in Brecknockshire, 
rendered famous by the fact that the charter under which it 
was endowed with glebe (fifteen acres and two measures of 
land) by William Revel, the lord of Hay, and also with the 
tithe both of the demesne and of the tenants of Hay, at its 
consecration between 1115 and 1135, is still extant, and was 
quoted by the late Lord Selborne in his Facts and Fictions Con- 
cerning Churches and Tithes, Appendix H. Giraldus tells us 
that at Hay he found ‘a certain knight, the brother of the 
parson (personae), halfing with the parson the decimas exteriores 
et obventiones omnes’; and he declares that it was only with 
much difficulty, and by punishing and excommunicating the 
knight, that he put a stop to ‘that enormity.’ And he shrewdly 
adds that ‘the ecclesia being in this way restored whole to the 
parson, he (Giraldus) put the knight completely out of it.” Here 
we see that the church was absolutely identified with the tithe 
and other emoluments attached to its holding—and the abstrac- 
tion thereof for secular purposes was regarded as an ‘ enormity.’ 

That the Welsh people before the Norman Conquest held 
these views, and regarded the withholding of tithe as accursed 
and contemptible, is shown by Giraldus in many passages. In 
his Topographia Hibernica, written after his peregrination of 
Ireland with Prince John, he speaks of the Irish as ‘ the meanest 
race (gens spurcissima), the race most wrapped up in their 
vices, the race of all races in the world most ignorant of the 
rudiments of the faith, for even yet they do not pay their tithes 


11 Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls Edition, vol. i. p. 30. 
2 Ibid. vol. v. p. 164. 
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and finst-fruits, they do not contract marriage, they do not avoid 
incest, they do not frequent the Church of God with due rever- 
ence.’ And this strong condemnation of the Irish for not paying 
their tithe is repeated with more elaboration in his De 
Rebus a se gestis.** 

But perhaps the most striking and conclusive evidence of 
the strong religious feeling of the mediaeval Welsh people as 
to the sacred obligation of paying the tithe, and of securing it 
from diversion by ungodly men to secular purposes, is afforded 
by the account which Giraldus gives at great length of the 
results of his own preaching as Archdeacon of Brecon. Even when 
a student at Paris he had been filled by zeal to insist on the more 
universal and punctual payment of the tithe in Demetia ** (Pem- 
broke and West Carmarthen), where a large number of Flemings 
had been settled as colonists by Henry the First in order to be 
a check on the Welshmen. These Flemings, relying on the 
influence and friendship of the English King, throughout the 
cantreds of Ros, Dugledu, Angulo, and Talachar, had refused 
to pay their tithe of wool, although they possessed the finest and 
largest flocks of sheep (ovibus longe prae ceteris abundabant). 
Owing to the exhortations of Giraldus, his relatives, who owned 
much land in those parts—his own church was in Angulo—had 
paid up considerable arrears of their tithes of wool and milling 
(lanis et molendinis); whereon had arisen a great uproar in 
those districts—et Flandrensium in Giraldum exacerbatio. On 
his return to St. Davids, Giraldus soon found that all his Welsh 
fellow-countrymen entirely fell in with his exhortations—they 
all not only paid their own tithes willingly (cuncti patriae totius 
praeter Flandrenses de Ros et complices suos), but were also 
determined that the Flemings should be compelled to do so 
likewise. So, not long after, the whole Welsh population rose 
in arms, raided the cantred of Ros, and drove off all the wool- 
bearing sheep and other booty of those men who ‘refused to 
give their tithe of wool to God and his Church.’ ** 

Mr. McKenna, in his speech on the second reading of his 
Bill, had the effrontery to declare that: ‘It must pass beyond 
dispute that tithe (in Wales) has no origin as a private benefac- 
tion, that it is the creature of law and Parliament.’ And yet 
here we have a popular uprising of all the Welshmen in the 
diocese of St. Davids to enforce the payment of tithe on the 
creatures of the English King, many years before the signing 
of the Great Charter, and nearly a century before the assembling 
of the first regular English Parliament! The writer from whom 


18 Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls Edition, vol. i. p. 68. 
%* Ibid. vol. i. p. 28. 18 Ibid. vol. i. pp. 24 to 28. 
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Mr. McKenna is understood to derive his inspiration once told 
us that the tithe in England was first enforced by an ‘ Act of 
Parliament’ in the reign of Ethelwulf! But Mr. McKenna 
goes one better than his mentor, when he talks about the Welsh 
tithe being the ‘ creature of Parliament,’ a hundred years before 
the existence of Parliament ! 

Commenting on this armed insurrection of the Welsh popu- 
lace to. enforce the payment of tithe in the twelfth century, 
Giraldus remarks that it reminded ‘him of the dictum of St. 
Augustine when inveighing against the robbers of tithe and other 
ecclesiastical dues—Hoc aufert fiscus, Quod non accipit Christus 
—which Giraldus interprets to mean, ‘ You will have to give 
to an impious myrmidon of the Government what you refuse 
to give to the priest.’ And so now, in these later days, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (fiscus) robs the poor of the Welsh 
parishes, to give to the County Councils and the Welsh middle 
classes. 

And Giraldus goes on to tell us that at the very time of 
that insurrection a miracle was wrought in Pembroke to prove 
the Divine origin of tithe. One Roger Bechet of Kaereu, 
at the time of sheep-shearing, owed a creditor of his in Pem- 
broke ten stone of wool—his whole shearing only amounted to 
exactly ten stone—so he sent one stone to his baptismal church 
of Kaereu, and nine stone to his creditor, promising the latter 
that he would soon send him the balance of one stone to settle 
his account—when lo and behold! as in the case of Elijah and 
the widow’s cruse (instar Elysaei olei), the devout tithepayer’s 
nine stone of wool, though weighed iterum et iterum by the 
creditor, turned out to be semper decem lapides integros | 

The remarks of Giraldus on this marvel contain two lessons 
that might well be taken to heart by Mr. McKenna and Mr. 
Lloyd George and their friends. He says: 


It is wonderful (mirum) how some people, possessed by that nefarious 
desire for forbidden fruit which they have inherited from our first parents 
(sicut primi parentes fructum arboris) strive to wrongfully appropriate, to 
their own perpetual damnation, that tithe of the Lord which has been 
reserved as a recognition of the Divine power and for the sustentation: of 
His ministers. 

In these words, the first point to be remembered by our 
robbers of henroosts is that the same curse, or one similar to it, 
is invoked on plunderers of Church property in every one of 
the numerous early charters that have been preserved of the 
endowments of parish churches, both in Cornwall and in Wales. 
And the second point is this—that here, as elsewhere in Wales 
as in England, the tithe is expressly declared to be, not for 
any general national or eleemosynary purposes, as falsely sug- 
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gested by the advocates of Disendowment, but simply, as stated 
here in sustentationem ministrorum Dei. This last point was 
stated with equal definiteness in the Gemma Ecclesiastica, 
vol. ii. page 186, where it is said that the altar-gifts and the 
small tithes are to be stipendia modeste sufficientia for the vicars 
of Welsh churches—there is no word anywhere of any national 
or eleemosynary obligation. 


With all this weight of absolutely unimpeachable testimony 
from the one great original authority on the origin, history, and 
nature of the Welsh tithe, it seems unnecessary to call for much 
further witness from lesser authorities. 

One of the most truculent of Mr. McKenna’s supporters 
argues that there was no ancient tithe in Wales because it is 
not mentioned in the Black Book of St. Davids of 1826— 
though he knows perfectly well that that document was simply 
an Extent or Terrier of the lands of the then Bishop of St. 
Davids, and it is difficult to imagine by what miracle any re- 
ference to a fluctuating payment of a customary and quasi+ 
voluntary nature could possibly find its way into such a record! 
Moreover, even the most ill-informed Disestablisher must know 
that, as a matter of fact—whatever may be his own opinion 
about the date of origin—the general existence of tithe in Wales 
at such a late date as 13826 has never been questioned even by 
the wildest visionary. Perhaps this wiseacre would expect to 
find a mention of tithe in the Brut's or the Triads ! 

The case is somewhat different with regard to the ‘ Laws 
of Howel Dda,’** said to have been codified in the tenth cen- 
tury, and coming down to us in numerous MSS.., all later than 
the time of Giraldus—for though a consuetudo of a fluctuating 
and quasi-voluntary nature could not find a place in a code of 
laws until it had been actually embodied in a legislative enact- 
ment of some sort, still we might expect to find some reference 
to it. And, as a matter of fact, we do find exactly such re- 
ferences as we should expect in such circumstancese And though 
all the MSS. are of a late date, and some are doubtless corrupt, 
this is unhappily the case with all early Welsh documents except 
the works of Giraldus—and Mr. Seebohm has clearly demon- 
strated (and in this Sir John Rhys and Sir D. Brynmor Jones 
agree with him) that these flaws do not seriously impair the 
value of the information given by references of this kind.” The 
MS. of the Demetian Code, for instance, dates from the thir- 


16 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, Rolls Series, edited by A. Owen 

1? Seebohm’s Znglish Village Community, p. 118. See also Seebohm’s Tribal 
System in Wales, passim; and Rhys and Brynmor Jones’ Welsh People, 
pp. 181-260 and 645-648. 
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teenth century, and contains amendments stated to have been 
made by Lord Rhys-ab-Gruffydd of Demetia, the cousin of 
Giraldus to whom I have already referred more than once—but 
the fact does not render that code less valuable for historical 
purposes. 

Of the three codes that come under the name of Howel the 
Good—the Venedotian of North Wales, the Demetian of South 
Wales, and the Gwentian for Monmouthshire—the Venedotian is 
the one that contains most details about the Welsh of the tenth 
century. In it we find a provision that ‘ The priest of the house- 
hold is to have his land free, and to have a third of the king’s 
tithe, and to have the tithe of the household.’ ** It is not stated 
to whom would be paid the other two-thirds of the king’s tithe 
—probably it would be one-third to his baptismal church, and 
one-third to his Bishop. And elsewhere in the same code” it 
is provided that ‘The priest of the Queen is to have his land 
free, his horse in attendance, and his linen and woollen from 
the King and Queen. He is to have a third of the Queen’s 
tithe, and of what may pertain to the chamber.’ 

The laws of Howel Dda also made provision for the settle- 
ment of disputes regarding tithe between clerics and laymen. 
I quote from Rhys and Brynmor Jones: ‘In general, the 


spiritual court could not deal with suits against laymen; but in 
regard to tithe, daered (income or fees), &c. . . . the Church 


had jurisdiction over laymen.’ ”° 


THE ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES ON WELSH GLEBE. 


Discussing some of the general conclusions to be drawn from 
the Laws of Howel Dda, Sir John Rhys and Sir Brynmor Jones 
observe : ‘It is clear that in Howel’s time the Church possessed 
a large amount of landed property with various immunities, 
which seem to have depended principally on the terms of the 
original endowments.’** Mr. Seebohm, in The Tribal System 
in Wales,”* agrees with this statement, and quotes from various 
sources a large number of original documents to show what were 
the actual terms of the original endowments. Whitaker in his 
Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, Oliver in his Lives of the Bishops 
of Exeter, and Reynolds in his Ancient Diocese of Exeter, quote 
for us similar documentary evidence for the original endowments 
of the ancient British Church in Cornwall and Devon. 

Absolutely the whole of this unimpeachable evidence goes to 
show that the endowments were invariably given by individuals, 


** Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, Rolls Edition, Venedotian Code, 
vel. i. pp. 18, 19. 

#* Ibid. vol. i. p. 53. *° Ibid. vol. ii. p. 367. 

* The Welsh People, p. 216. 

22 Uhe Tribal System in Wales, pp. 172 to 233. 
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to individual churches, and simply for the maintenance of the 
worship of God in those churches. There is not one scrap of 
evidence to show that those endowments were given to ‘ a national 
institution ’—indeed, there has never been ‘a national institu- 
tion,’ either in England or in Wales, having a corporate entity 
capable of receiving such endowments. There is not one scrap 
of evidence to show that those endowments were given by a 
‘ Legislative Act,’ or to be applied to any ‘ purely secular pur- 
poses ’ of which Mr. Lloyd George speaks in his Preface. There 
is not one scrap of evidence to show that those endowments are 
other than ‘ private benefactions to particular churches,’ of which 
Mr. McKenna spoke in the House of Commons. 

I have already quoted, for its reference to tithe, the charter 
by which William Revel—a private individual—at some date 
between 1115 and 1135 endowed the church of Hay in Breck- © 
nockshire—an individual church—with the glebe which its parson 
held subsequently when Giraldus visited it. 

In the margins of the famous Book of St. Chad—an illumi- 
nated Latin MS. of the Gospels that was long in the possession 
of the church of Llandaff, and was transferred thence to Lich- 
field, possibly by sale, about the year 964—there was inscribed, 
according to the custom of the age, a number of grants and 
other documents of formal records. Thus, it is stated—and Mr. 
Seebohm points out that ‘there can be no reason to doubt for 
one moment the authenticity of these records’—that Ris and 
Luith Grethi gave to God and St. Eliud (the patron saint of 
an individual church) the land called Trefguidauc. The census 
or food-rent of this Tref is carefully stated—and, as usual, the 
curse of God is solemnly invoked on all who would interfere with 
this endowment.” 

A similar grant in the Book of St. Chad is from Ris and 
Hirv of land at Bracma—and these are all gifts from individuals 
to individual churches. 

So, too, Mr. Seebohm quotes from the Book of Llan Dav a 
long grant to the church of Garth Benni of Constantine in 
Erging, by one Peipian—the son-in-law of Constantine—of the 
land called Mainaur Garth Benni, which is given to God and 
St. Dubricius, to be held free from all secular tribute for ever. 
And he refers to a number of other grants in similar terms. He 
says: ‘ Many of the early donations to churches in South Wales 
are recorded in the Book of Llan Dav, St. Dubricius and St. 
Teilo being the reputed founders of that see.’ St. Dubricius 
and St. Teilo were both related to the royal line of Cunedda, 
and to St. David—of whom St. Cadoc was also a friend and 
rival. 

3 The Tribal System in Wales, p. 185. 
Vor. LXXII—No. 429 
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The legendary life of St. Cadoc, that has come down to us 
in a twelfth-century MS. in the British Museum, contains a 
number of remarkable donations to the church of St. Cadoc, 
dating from a very early period, about 547 A.D. These dona- 
tions are, in their form and stipulations, precisely similar to 
the grants which I have already quoted. They are the solemn 
records of the benefactions of individuals, given to individual 
churches, for the preaching of the Gospel to the poor, and for 
no other purpose whatever. And they are all accompanied by 
the invocation of a curse on those who would defraud God— 
the gift being invariably stated to be ‘ to God and to ’ the patron 
saint of the particular church endowed. Some Radicals, more 
sensitive than their leaders, have protested against the spoliation 
of the parish churches in Wales being stigmatised as ‘a robbery 
of God ’—but they would no longer do so if they would take 
the trouble to read the original deeds. For instance, in the St. 
Cadoc donations, one Conbellin gives the land of Lisdin-barrion 
‘to God and St. Cadoc, for the purchase of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Again, one Temit gives his land of Ager Crucin ‘to 
the altar of St. Cadoc in perpetual possession,’ and adds : ‘ Who 
shall keep this, God keep him!—and who withdraws it, God 
will break him in pieces.’ And every other grant of glebe to 
a Welsh parish church that I have seen has a similar curse for 
the impious man who shall dare to divert it to secular uses. 
Without incurring the reproach of superstition, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. McKenna may well shrink from deliberately 
defying the undoubted beliefs, and outraging the deep religious 
sentiments, of all their Welsh ancestors. 

It would be possible to quote numerous instances of the 
same kind of thing in the endowments of the ancient British 
Church in Cornwall, where the Celtic Bishop Conan held the see 
of St. Germans in the time of Howel, the last Celtic king of 
Cornwall, who reigned at Liskeard circa 936. It was Bishop 
Livingus, King Cnut’s justiciar and the Devonian Bishop of Cre- 
diton, who succeeded his uncle Bishop Brihtwold as Bishop of 
St. Germans, and transferred the Cornish see to Crediton, 
whence Leofric carried it to Exeter. It was in Leofric’s time 
that the Domesday Survey of Cornwall was made—and this 
shows thé individual Cornish churches, as in Wales, holding 
their glebe-lands in the names of their patron saints, having 
received them by grants similar to those to St. Teilo and St. 
Cadoc. For instance, under the heading of Lanchehoc, a manor 
near Bodmin, the Domesday Survey tells us that : ‘ Earl Moreton 
holds Lanchehoc from St. Petrocus, and one Cargan a thane 
held it in the time of King Edward the Confessor.’ Then follow 
a number of other manors, all stated to be held from St. Petrocus, 
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the patron saint of the great parish church of Bodmin where 
St. Petrock was buried—and then this striking declaration : 
‘Omnes superius descriptas terras tenebat tempore Regis 
Edwardi Sanctus Petrocus—hujusce terrae nunquam reddiderunt 
geldam nisi ipsi ecclesiae.’ The endowments of the old Celtic 
saint of Bodmin had been held sacrosanct through the Saxon 
Conquest by Athelstan, and the Norman Conquest by William 
—as subsequently they were held, both through the time of the 
Reformation, and through the Puritan rule of the Commonwealth. 
It has been left for the predatory instincts and the immoral 
methods of the ‘ new finance’ to devise hypocritical excuses for 
the robbery of God, and the plunder of the poor, by this mean 
measure of disendowment. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in the Preface to which I have already 
referred, declares that ‘ Parliament has several times exercised 
this right ’"—the right of seizing the endowments of the parish 
churches—‘ notably at the time of the Reformation, and the 
fortunes of many of our great families and the prosperity of 
many of our educational institutions are dependent upon a full 
acknowledgment of this right.’ This ad captandum reference 
to the Reformation of religion in England is simply a grotesque 
misrepresentation of the facts of history. Henry the Eighth’s 
dissolution of the monasteries had no more connexion with the 
Reformation of religion in England—except in the accident that 
it was facilitated by the political breach between the King and 
the Pope on the divorce question—than Mr. McKenna’s Dis- 
endowment is connected with the Revival of religion in the Welsh 
Church which he hates. The persecution of religious reformers 
as heretics went on as merrily after the dissolution as before. 
Mr. Lloyd George may, indeed, fairly compare Mr. McKenna’s 
disendowment of the Welsh parish churches to King Henry’s 
dissolution of the monasteries to this extent, that the latter was 
founded on greed and envy, and that the proceeds of that robbery 
were distributed to the friends of the King, just as Mr. 
McKenna’s plunder is to be given to his friends in the Welsh 
County Councils and the Welsh University Colleges. But all 
that had nothing to do with the Reformation. 

Moreover, the comparison to the Reformation is particularly 
unfair in the case of the Celtic churches of Wales and Cornwall. 
The learned Cornish antiquary, Mr. Lach-Szyrma, of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, has proved beyond dispute that the course of 
the religious Reformation in Cornwall was an absolutely imper- 
ceptible and peaceful development, with no disturbance what- 
ever of local church work.** And Sir John Rhys and Sir D. 


24 Lach-Szyrma’s Church History of Cornwall, pp. 64, 65. 
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Brynmor Jones* bear witness to precisely the same pheno- 
menon in the history of the Welsh Church. They say: ‘ By 
the bulk of the population it seems that the events of the six- 
teenth century were practically unnoticed.’ But if Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill were ever to become law, no one knows better 
than Mr. Lloyd George how terrible would be the upheaval, 
how heavy would be the blow struck at the religious life of the 
Principality for years to come. 

Mr. McKenna’s Under-Secretary in the Home Office, Mr. 
Ellis Griffith, M.P., speaking at a meeting in Cardiff on the 
18th of February 1907, dealt with Welsh Disendowment in terse 
and concise terms of almost brutal frankness. In the Daily 
News of the following day he is reported to have said: ‘ Dis- 
establishment meant a social reform programme, and MONEY 
BEHIND IT!’ That certainly puts the whole question into a 
nutshell. Whether that frank and straightforward declaration 
is entirely in harmony with the words of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. McKenna quoted by me above, is not for me to say. Mr. 
Ellis Griffith says plainly: ‘Rem . . . quocunque modo rem’! 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. McKenna seem coyly to whisper the 
qualification, ‘ Si possis, recte’! Of these two conflicting policies, 
which will the Government elect to follow? 


ROPER LETHBRIDGE. 


75 The Welsh People, p. 461. 





A GHOST OF THE LIVING 


Guosts of the dead are not uncommon, if we are to believe the 
Society of Psychical Research. Alleged appearances at the 
hour of death are also common material for the Society’s 
investigation, and, in many cases, have been satisfactorily 
established. As a boy I often saw the brass plate at St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware, which was set up in memory of 
Philip Weld; and the story of his being drowned at Rye House 
in 1846, and appearing to his father and sister at the moment 
of his death, was familiar to me. I once told it to Mr. F. W. 
Myers, and, at his request, I communicated with Philip Weld’s 
sister, who was still alive, that he might have something more 
authentic before him than my own recollection of the story. 
I received from Miss Weld a written account of the episode, 
which I still have somewhere, and of which I sent a copy to 
Mr. Myers. The correspondence I had with Miss Weld was 
not wholly satisfactory, as it seemed that she and her father 
at the time of the occurrence had only thought that they saw 
a boy very like Philip Weld. They had not, at the time, any 
feeling that the likeness was so great that it must be Philip 
himself. And it was only after they learnt that he was dead 
that they attached significance to the incident. . Still, the 
occurrence was worth chronicling. 

Either my own ghost or my double was seen by my relations 
more than once at Eastbourne when I lived there, and on one 
of these occasions I received an anxious telegram in London 
to ask if I were living or dead—for my relatives were apparently 
more ready than Mr. Weld’s to suspect a sad significance in 
the apparition. 

I think there are several instances well authenticated of 
people having seen living friends who were at a distance. But 
I had never until recently heard of A. appearing to B. and B. 
appearing to A. in the same place and circumstances, and recog- 
nising each other, yet both having actually been at the place only 
at different times. The annihilation of time which such an idea © 
implies seems to raise Kant’s metaphysical question as to the 
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objective nature of time, and to give fresh significance to his 
own view that it is only a ‘form of thought.’ Yet this is what 
happened in Aberdeen in the year 1859, and was brought to my 
knowledge not long ago by the surviving representative of the 
occurrence, Mr. Spencer Nairne. The story is very remarkable, 
and, as names and dates give actuality to such a story, I have 
asked Mr. Spencer Nairne’s permission to reproduce here his 
own account of the incident bodily, with every circumstance and 
name recorded, and he has most kindly consented. His narrative 
runs as follows : 


In the year 1859 I went on a cruise to Norway in a yacht 
belonging to my cousin, our party being: James Cowan (M.P. 
for Edinburgh) ; Mrs. Cowan, his wife; Miss Cowan, his sister ; 
Miss Wahab, his niece; Robert Watson, his brother-in-law ; 
John Chalmers, his cousin; and myself. These were all distant 
relations of mine, whom I had not previously met (they being 
Scotch and I English), so that on the day that we started I 
was cast among comparative strangers. We were to start from 
Edinburgh, but the yacht was coming up the west coast of 
Scotland, and we were to join her at Thurso; and we all left 
Edinburgh by steamer at 8 A.M. on Tuesday, the 31st of May 
1859, and arrived at Aberdeen at 4 p.m. the same day. I had 
never been there before. We went about the city and saw its 
places and objects of interest; then had a ‘high tea’ together 
at an hotel at about 6.30; and after that went out together to 
pass the time until 9.30, when we were to rejoin the steamer 
and continue our voyage to Thurso. We walked up the principal 
street of the town—Union Street, I think it is called; the time 
was about 8.30 p.m., still full daylight (at Thurso there was 
blue sky at midnight); the street was moderately thronged 
with people walking on the footpaths in both directions. I was 
walking with John Chalmers, arm-in-arm with him, and con- 
versing ; and while thus walking and conversing, there passed 
me, walking in the opposite direction, a lady of my acquain- 
tance, named Miss Wallis. This lady was not an intimate 
acquaintance. I had known her from my childhood, for some 
twenty years or more (I was now twenty-six), as holding the 
position of governess to some little cousins of mine of about 
my age,’ and so much valued and beloved that she had ever 
since then lived as governess or companion or visitor in one 
or another branch of their family. I very seldom met her, but 
I had a great regard and respect for her, and would never have 
met her without putting myself out of the way to speak to her— 
and of course I did so now. She passed me close enough to 


? The famiiy of Christopher Dowson, formerly of Limehouse. 
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touch me (I don’t know whether we actually did touch one 
another), certainly close enough for us to see clearly and recog- 
nise one another. The path being thronged, I did not see her 
till she was close upon me; she was walking with a gentleman, 
holding his arm, and talking to him with some animation, and 
I saw plainly that in the moment of passing she saw me and 
recognised me. I at once dropped my friend’s arm and turned 
round to speak to her, quite expecting that she would do the 
same ; but not only had she not done so, but she was, as far 
as I could see, gone. I looked everywhere—in the path, across 
the road—walked quickly on in the direction she was going, 
and then turned back to meet her; but I never saw her again. 
T also looked into a good many of the shops in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and satisfied myself that she had not turned 
into any of them. At 10 o'clock we left Aberdeen in the 
steamer, and I did not give much further thought to the matter. 
We were in Norway till the 5th of September—sailed on that 
day (Monday) from Stavanger, and landed at Aberdeen on 
Thursday, the 8th of September, in the evening, after dark, 
and we left for Edinburgh by train early the next morning ; so 
I had no opportunity of returning to the spot where I had seen 
Miss Wallis; nor, indeed, should I have done so, as I did not, 
then, feel any curiosity about it. 

Some three weeks after, I went with my mother to make 
a call at another ‘Dowson house’ in Mecklenburgh Square, 
London, and I found Miss Wallis there; and, my mother talk- 
ing with Mrs. Dowson, I had Miss Wallis to myself. Before 
I could begin, she said, ‘ Now, I have a quarrel to settle with 
you, Mr. Nairne: you cut me in Aberdeen a little while ago.’ 
T assured her that I had done nothing of the sort, that I saw 
her, and saw that she saw me, but when I turned round to speak 
to her, which I did immediately, she was gone. She said it 
was exactly the same with her—she turned round at once, and 
I was gone. I said, ‘ You were walking with a gentleman, and 
talking to him, and I thought that you recognised me, just at 
the moment of passing.” She said, ‘Yes, it was exactly so. 
I was walking with my brother, and I called out, ‘‘ Why, 
there’s Mr. Nairne; I must speak to him ”’; and when we could 
not find you my brother said, ‘‘I am sorry; I have so often 
heard of Captain Nairne, and I should have been so glad to 
see him,’’ and I said, ‘‘ It was not Captain Nairne, but his son, 
Mr. Spencer Nairne.”’ ’ 

We could make nothing more of the subject, so we dropped 
it, and she began to ask me about Norway, and presently asked 
how long I was there. I said a little over three months, from 
the 6th of June to the 8th of September. ‘ Well, but,’ she 
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said, ‘when were you in Aberdeen?’ ‘On the 31st of May.’ 
‘But,’ she said, ‘I was not in Aberdeen then; I spent a week 
there with my brother in the latter part of July. I have the 
day I saw you in my journal, and could show it you if I had 
the book here with me; and I have never been in Aberdeen 
before or since.’ She said, also, that she had not been in 
Aberdeen at that time of day (8.30 P.m.)—her brother lived 
some distance out of Aberdeen, and they were never there in 
the evening. . 

I told her that my journal would also tell me the day on 
which I saw her in Aberdeen, and it was certainly not in July; 
in fact, I knew it was Tuesday, the 3lst of May. (I may say 
that in writing this present account I have my journal before 
me, and I have verified the dates which I have given.) 

We could not clear up the mystery. I am sorry that I did 
not at once write out what I have now written here and send it 
to her for verification and signature. Some few years after- 
wards, having conversed with some friends who were ‘ psycho- 
logically ’ interested, I did, on their advice, write it, but she 
died just then, before I had time to send it to her. 

I can only vouch for the complete truth and accuracy of all 
that I have written here. Miss Wallis was one of the last 
persons who was likely to present herself to my mind had I 
not seen her, and I saw her so distinctly, and saw her recogni- 
tion of me so unmistakably, that there is no possibility, in my 
mind, of explaining the vision away as a case of mistaken 
identity. 

T am not at all in the habit of possessing ‘second sight,’ or 
of seeing visions. The only other occurrence of the kind that 
has ever happened to me was this : When I was at school, aged 
seventeen or thereabouts, I was walking arm-in-arm with a 
schoolfellow, and we passed our headmaster (the Rev. C. 
Pritchard, afterwards Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Oxford), walking rapidly in the opposite direction. 
We touched our hats to him, and he returned our salutation 
(though he did not look at us) and passed on, and within two or 
three minutes after exactly the same thing happened again. We 
were astounded, dropped one another’s arm, and said in a 
breath, ‘Where did he come from?’ We satisfied ourselves 
that he could not have played a trick upon us by running round 
some other way, nor was it likely that he would have done so, 
though I daresay that we, as schoolboys, were quite capable of 
crediting him with it. This took place in an unfrequented part 
of the village or town of Clapham, in the year 1850 or 1851. 
We were sauntering slowly, talking probably about nothing 
particular, and we both saw him both times. The name of 
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my companion is Henry Stone; he is still living, and his abode 
is Merle Lodge, St. John’s, Ryde, I.W. We never asked our 
master about this matter, neither did he mention it to us, which 
I should have expected he would have done had he seen us. 
This is the only other such experience I have ever had. 


It remains to add that the writer of the above—the Rev. 
Mr. Spencer Nairne—is still alive. He was educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and was sometime Rector of 
Hunsdon, Herts, and later on Vicar of High Wych, Herts, and 
afterwards Vicar of Latton, Essex. 

Mr. Nairne informs me that he sent his narrative to the 
late Mr. F. W. Myers, who replied that there was no difficulty 
in believing that Miss Wallis saw Mr. Nairne after he had been 
on the spot, but a good deal in believing that he saw her before 


she had been in Aberdeen: 
WILFRID WARD. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE SOLID 
SOUTH 


I will a round, unvarnish’d tale deliver.—OrHetto. 


THE Italian Vico defines a nationality as ‘a natural society of 
men who, by unity of territory, of origin, of customs, and of 
language, are drawn into a community of life and social con- 
science.’ More modern writers, amplifying this definition, 
enumerate as among the constituent elements of nationality race, 
religion, language, geographical position, manners, tradition, 
history, and laws. The Englishman Lecky says of a nationality, 
‘It becomes perfect when a special type has been formed, when 
a great homogeneous body of men acquires for the first time a 
consciousness of its separate nationality, and thus becomes a moral 
unity with a common thought.’ Keenly conscious is the homo- 
geneous South of this separate nationality—all these many years. 
As for this special type, in Europe, and especially in Great 
Britain, tourists from the South find themselves accepted as of a 
people distinct from the kind of Americans Europe has long 
known. As for this moral unity with a common thought, more 
than forty years it has been held up to the South as her most 
heinous sin. 

Consciousness of nationality—even pride of nationality—is 
not inconsistent with willing attachment to a stronger power for 
security or favour (witness the oneness of Scotland with England, 
and consider the intense loyalty of New England to the United 
States—at present at least), and in this sense the South is 
thoroughly imbued with American patriotism. Since the war 
(the South knows only one war), the South has been profoundly 
impressed with the littleness of herself and the bigness of the 
United States, and nowhere has there been more of that absolute 
faith in the transcendent greatness of the United States among 
nations, which in the United States is the test of true patriotism. 
Since the South began to acquire wealth, she has thought better 
of herself, and the late Administration’s eagerness to appease 
Japan, after the mobbing of Japanese labourers by the good 
people of California, was not calculated to strengthen faith in 
the calmly conscious invincibility of the United States; still, 
Southerners rejoice in being a part—politically at least—of a 
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great, mighty Power that is respected, if not dreaded, in the 

affairs of the world. Southerners looked upon President Roose- 
velt’s flaunting of the Monroe Doctrine much as sane persons look 
upon the antics of a crazy man, but when President Cleveland 
dignifiedly reminded Great Britain of her absent-minded trespass 
upon Venezuela’s territory, the South glowed with national pride. 

Oddly detached and impersonal is the South’s feeling for the 
United States republic and its concerns, and that with not 
the least soreness. In the heart of his heart a Southerner 
thinks of the federal government much as he thinks of the 
weather, as a mysterious and irresistible thing that is deaf to his 
protests and expostulations, and whimsically disregardful of his 
comfort when not overtly hostile to it. Where Northerners 
speak of the United States as ‘we,’ Southerners say ‘they.’ 
‘Shall we increase the navy?’ say Northerners, anxiously. 
‘Will they increase the navy?’ say Southerners, curiously. 
‘What shall we do with Cuba and the Philippines?’ say 
Northerners, wearily. ‘It is up to you all,’ say Southerners, 
cheerfully. (Southerners say ‘ You all’ to more than one person, 
and usually they say it yawl.) 

Long the South has observed how a Northerner writhes under 
the word ‘ Yankee ’ when unthoughtedly spoken by a Southerner. 
Also, the South notes with wonder the shyness and diffidence 
of the cultivated Northerner who settles in the South for his 
health and receives the friendly advances of Southerners to 
the manner born, and marks with amusement the bashfulness 
of the rich Northerner seeking to buy up some broken-down 
Southerner’s old family furniture. Southerners smile when 
told of ostentatious applauding of audiences of the North when 
the orchestra plays the inspiring air of ‘ Dixie,’ every individual 
covertly hoping that his demonstrations may cause those who 
see them to suspect him of having Southern blood in his veins; 
but only very lately has the South even heard of those occasional 
Northerners who have been in the South, or seen Southerners 
visiting in the North, and thereafter attain an importance and 
an honourable distinction in the North by imitating the 
Southerner’s low voice, his un-American inflexion, and the 
swinging carriage that is bequeathed to him from generations of 
hard-riding Southern planters and English squires; professing 
a Southerner’s hankering for cornbread and greens, affecting the 
Southerner’s graceful styles of hats—English cavalier and modi- 
fied sombrero—the slightly longer cut of his coat, and his inborn 
habit of rising and taking off his hat when a woman enters ; and 
palming themselves off to their awed compatriots for genuine 
Southerners. ‘What does he mean?’ asked puzzled Southerners, 
when Jerry Simpson, the Populist Congressman of Kansas, said 
to the people of the old town of ‘Cyahtuhsville’ in Georgia, 
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‘This is the first time I ever appeared before an audience of 
American people.’ (But Simpson did not say ‘ American,’ he said 
‘Ummurroukun ’ ; and he did not say ‘ first,’ he said ‘ furrust.’) 
‘Why should he cyaah what we think about it?’ wondered 
Southerners, when there floated through the South whispers of 
President Roosevelt’s secret sensitiveness on the subject of that 
dining that nauseated the South, the dining of a buck negro 
at a white man’s table; and much the same wonder has been 
in Southerners’ minds ever since President Taft announced his 
hope of ‘winning over’ the Southern people. ‘ Win us ovuh 
from what, and to what?’ say perplexed Southerners. (Not yet 
can Southerners roll their final r’s, as do Northerners and Irish- 
men, nor wrestle them, as do Westerners and Germans. They 
still speak the English tongue much as did English country 
gentlemen of the time and type of Sir Roger de Coverley.) 
Rarely a distinguished Northerner comes into the South and 
delivers an address that he does not touch gingerly upon the 
war that reduced Southern homes to ashes and avow his regret 
for it. Southerners listen, partly bored, partly amused, wholly 
polite, just as they listen to the Northerner’s high-pitched voice, 
sputtering enunciation, and funny little accent. Was not that 
old quarrel settled at Appomattox? wondered the South, when 
President Taft, guest of the North Carolina Society of New 
York, discussed the bitter controversies that brought on the 
war, and declared there should be no discussion of them. Does 
he feel guilty about it? was the South’s amused comment, when 
the President went on to say the North might have done as the 
South did had the North owned slaves. If he feels so uncom- 
fortable about it, why does he keep talking about it? wondered 
the South, when the President deplored to the people of Charlotte 
‘the troubles, the sufferings, the sad losses’ the South sustained 
in her war with the United States before most living Southerners 
were born. Where has he been for the last half-century? asked 
the astonished South, when the President congratulated the 
people of Augusta that ‘the war is in the past’; and Southerners 
laughed from sheer enjoyment of the President’s unconscious 
humour, when he innocently disclosed to the people of Birming- 
ham his wonder and delight that the South is now ‘loyal to 
the old flag to which she had come back.’ ‘ Still protesting,’ 
remarked the South, when the President rejoiced to the people 
of Wilmington that there is now ‘only a fraternal desire to 
manifest and exhibit love of each other,’ notwithstanding the 
war. Will he never convince himself? asked the tired South, 
when the President assured the people of Richmond that in 
spite of the war the South ‘is as much a part of the country 
and as such entitled to as much consideration as any other 
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part.’ ‘Queer how sore they still feel about it,’ thinks the 
South. 

When the United States went to war with Spain the South was 
an undisturbed spectator. For the South could not take the war 
seriously. To Southerners it seemed an affair of arms gotten up 
to make glory for those permitted to participate in it. Highly 
entertained were Southerners, but with none of the hysteria that 
raged in the North and the West. Groups of men scanning 
bulletin boards before newspaper offices were intent, but quiet, 
and orderly, and good-humoured, and like nothing so much as 
men following reports of a ball game. A man just come up 
stretches his neck and strains his eyes trying to read a hastily 
written telegram just pasted up. ‘ What is it?’ he asks, curiously. 
‘They ah still bombahding Matanzas,’ volunteers a man in front 
of him, just as he would say that Kelly has hurt his foot at third 
base and is relieved by Blake. ‘ Haven’t they taken that place 
yet?’ says the newcomer, in mild surprise. On every hand was 
this undisturbed interest. ‘ What’s the wawah news to-day?’ 
calls a farmer, as he halts his mule on the courthouse square and 
returns the salute of a cotton-buyer lounging in the door of the 
bank of the County Seat. (Southerners salute like soldiers when 
beyond handshaking distance of each other.) ‘They’ve taken 
that San Juan Hill,’ answers the cotton-buyer, reaching into his 
hip pocket after his plug of bitter North Carolina weed. (Most 
Southern men chew tobacco, but it is not the sweet and gummy 
tobacco Northern workmen use.) 

Those who hoped for commissions, with a chance to distinguish 
themselves without any sacrifice of bodily comfort, persuaded 
enough men to enlist to make up the South’s little quota of soldiers, 
almost, but the times must be considered. Over the South, like 
a leaden sky, still hung the stagnating depression following the 
panic of 1893, and those who do not like to work were finding it 
very hard to make a living. Among the silent spectators at a 
railway station, curiously gazing at the poor little squad that had 
been raised in their midst, a physician said to a lawyer: ‘ What 
ah these men going fawah, vain love of show?’ The lawyer 
laughed. ‘The govuhnment pays sixteen dollahs a month,’ he 
said ; ‘do you see a man in that line who was getting that much 
in this community?’ Not the least did the South oppose the war. 
‘Do you know,’ said a dealer in acid phosphate to a linen supply 
merchant, ‘ we ah getting moah out of this thing than anybody? ’ 
‘What ah you talking about?’ exclaimed the supply man ; ‘ look 
at the New England mills, with theah govuhnment contracts 
fawah tents and unifawahms, and look at Missouri with huh sales 
of mules fawah the ahmy.’ The fertiliser merchant was un- 
disturbed. ‘But remembuh,’ he said quietly, ‘New England 
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must give good cloth fawah what money she gets, and Missouri 
must give a good mule fawah every two hundred dollahs she gets ; 
but look at us, thousands of dollahs ah being spent in the South, 
and we ah giving nothing fawah it but a handful of men who ah 
dead stock on ouah hands.’ (Of course, they both said New 
England. In the backward South not yet have even the graded 
school teachers learned to say ‘noo,’ ‘Toosday,’ ‘dooty,’ as is 
general in the German cities of Cincinnati and ‘She-caw-go ’ 
and the Irish cities of Boston and ‘ Noo Yarrik ’—in which latter 
city, in certain sections, Southerners have been roughly handled 
under the impression that they were Englishmen.) 

Only among older Southerners, and especially those who had 
suffered in the service of the sacred Confederacy, was there a 
sort of personal interest and something like enthusiasm. ‘ But, 
Captain,’ teasingly said a young man to an honoured jurist who 
in his youth led a company of the great Stonewall’s ragged and 
hungry infantry, ‘what if some othuh powuh comes into this 
thing? What if France joins Spain?’ The Captain’s eyes blazed 
as he reared his grey head. ‘Let France help Spain,’ he roared ; 
‘we can wallop all the mulatto peoples in the wohld.’ The look 
of amusement on the young man’s face was succeeded by a puzzled 
look. ‘ We,’ he asked, innocently, ‘whom do you mean?’ A 
few weeks later, when the newspapers reported in all seriousness 
that Germany was showing sympathy with Spain, a quiet remark 
heard from every walk of life in the South was: ‘ Wonduh 
whethuh we shall be drawn into this thing befoah it is ovuh 
with?’ Nobody asked whom this ‘we’ meant. 

From everywhere else considered a land of one party, actually 
the South, within herself, is a land of no parties. Down South 
there is not the identity of State politics with national politics 
there is in the North and the West. . The thing that dominates in 
each of the States of the solid South bears the name of the 
Democratic party, but that is nearly all. It is not controlled by 
the national Democratic party, it admits to its membership, and 
even to its nominations, men of every variety of political persua- 
sion ; and it, or something like it, would have been devised if the 
national Democratic party had never beenorganised. It is naught 
but a white man’s club, and its sole purpose is the ensuring of 
united action by the white men and the prevention of dissensions 
among them. It does its office; it keeps peace, the peace of 
stagnation. A Southerner may preach any political creed he likes 
(the South tolerates any heresy), but if he would take any part in 
the practical politics of his State, his county, his precinct, he must 
work with and through this club. Tired of it? Southerners’ 
shoulders droop at the mention of it. They long to fling off the 
tie that holds them bound one to another, and pick and choose 
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every man for himself like free men. But individual action is not 
to be thought of in the South. The ebony elector of the proud 
United States waits and watches to thrust in his shining visage at 
the narrowest breach in the ranks of the white men, and the 
Southern people never fail to stand closely together, sinking every 
principle in favour of the one great principle—white man’s law 
and order. Southerners have contrived to bar nearly all the 
negroes from the ballot-box, but well they know what transparent 
pretexts are their State constitutional evasions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and over the shoulder of every black 
incendiary the South sees the menace of the federal courts. 

The pending threat of the North to reduce the South’s repre- 
sentation in Congress, in retaliation for the disfranchisement by 
the Southern States of the negroes within their borders, is viewed 
in the South more with indifference than with dread, and it is 
even favoured a little by those who hold that such a reduction by 
Congress would mean the final acquiescence of the Northern 
people in the South’s sidetracking of the negroes, and an end 
of nagging of the South about the negroes. Besides, thinks the 
South, are so many men needed to distribute seeds? Asa rule a 
Southern member of Congress is not a man of monumental 
honour and distinction in his own State. He is a politician, 
and the South looks upon a politician with a sort of tolerant 
contempt. Down South there are no questions of national 
politics for politicians to debate, for there is only one side to 
every question, and a candidate for office has nothing to talk about 
but himself, and nothing to advance but his fitness for the office 
he yearns for and his worthiness of favour. Loudly he tells 
of his poverty and consequent need of the salary of the office, 
vociferously he professes his love for the cotton-grower, and 
abjectly he slobbers upon his public, shaking hands, and kissing 
babies, and praising favourite mules to their owners, and enthusi- 
astically agreeing with everybody. Ask a Southerner who is his 
Congressman, and he may think a moment and say, ‘ It seems to 
me I have heahd his name, but I cyaant recall it just now.’ 

The defeat of Parker in 1904 disturbed the South less than 
might be thought. ‘I told you so,’ said Bryan Democrats, so- 
called. ‘Yawl try it next time,’ retorted old-line Democrats, 
so-called. 

The defeat of Bryan in 1908 dismayed the South. Bryan’s 
very defeats, and snubs, and chronic hard luck had gained him 
the sympathy and goodwill of most Southerners, but it was for 
no kindness to Bryan that the South joined in choosing him to 
lead the party for the third time; it was because it appeared 
clear to the South that Bryan was the only man acceptable to 
those of the North and the West—mainly of the West—who 
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would deign to join hands with the South. The complete rejec- 
tion of Parker had shown the South—as Southerners saw it— 
that the conservative class of the American people would have 
no league with the South, however dissatisfied with the Repub- 
lican Administration it might be; therefore, the South turned 
to the radicals; in good faith the South took up the cause of 
Bryan and acquiesced in making his ambition the one issue of 
the campaign. The South joined in the call to Bryan wholly at 
a venture, and with only that hope a gambler feels in choosing 
a colour to risk his money on; but as the campaign progressed, 
and Southerners felt their sporting blood lashed, the South began 
to hope, with that same hope a gambler feels for the colour his 
stake is on; the South hoped Bryan might be elected by good 
luck. 

The South heard that Bryan was pandering to the Northern 
negroes, sore over President Roosevelt’s discharge of the Browns- 
ville rioters, but she highly approved it. ‘Didn’t we bamboozle 
the dahkies when we ovuhthrew the Cyahpetbagguhs?’ said 
Southerners, winking. (Southerners do not call negroes ‘coons.’) 
The South heard that Bryan was grovelling to the public, shaking 
hands and pleading for votes as abjectly as a candidate for town- 
ship magistrate, but her loyalty to the Democratic nominee was 
unshaken. ‘It’s all right if it will help elect him,’ said 
Southerners dubiously. The South heard that Bryan’s children 
were educated with negro children in mixed schools, but 
she loftily forgave that. ‘It is all the kind of schools they have 
out theah in that benighted land,’ said Southerners magnani- 
mously. As in 1896, the South heard that Bryan was exposing 
his wife to the fierce light of publicity, and that she seemed to 
like it, but the South stood for even that. ‘They ah not ouah 
kind of people,’ said Southerners resignedly. The South felt 
that Bryan had one chance in a hundred, but Southerners hoped 
it might be a favourable time for that one chance. The very 
fact of Bryan’s having twice essayed to be President and failed 
seemed reason to hope he might win at the third cast. 

As always at such a time, the South looked beyond her own 
borders; in a Presidential campaign the South is a spectator. 
As the day for the election drew nearer and nearer Republican 
chances looked bigger and bigger ; still, there came encouraging 
news for those who hoped for a victory by accident. All breaches 
had been healed ; all wanderers had come back to the party; it 
looked as if Bryan had the chance of his life. When the full 
extent of Bryan’s defeat became known the South was stunned ; 
then over Southerners came something like the darkness of 
despair. 
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As Southerners interpret that election, it shows that not even 
the soreheads and outcasts of the American people will affiliate 
with the South. No educated negro yearns to be a white man 
among white men more than the South yearned to be American 
and of the American nation, and after that election Southerners 
felt themselves spurned by the entire American people and by 
the very last party, faction, and class thereof. 

Scorned though the South feels, the most obvious consequence 
of that election was the sudden general attention to the defeated 
section ; the isolation and solidarity of the South have been con- 
sidered in the United States as never before, and with an interest 
curiously like apprehension. Long the South has been stolidly 
accustomed to bitter denunciations of her wickedness in invari- 
ably supporting solidly the same one of the two great parties, 
obstinately withstanding all the battering advances of the other, 
but only of late does she hear also of the folly and stupid un- 
reasonableness of her solidity. The South is assured now, by 
those who think they know what they are talking about, that 
all her woes are due to her egregious blunder in perversely 
adhering to her one-party policy, and solicitously she is advised 
to dissolve for her own good and divide herself up. How, it is 
argued, can the South look for favours from either of the two 
parties so long as she holds herself the absolute property of one 
of them? It is needless for the Democratic party to take thought 
for the South, for it knows that it will certainly receive the vote 
of every State of the Solid South, and it is useless for the 
Republican party to offer inducements for the support of the 
Southern people, for it knows that it will just as certainly receive 
the vote of not a single State of the Solid South. If, now, the 
South would annul the ban that is upon her, then let the 
Southern States give up their disdainful exclusiveness, disperse 
themselves indifferently as between the two parties, and mingle 
among the other States of the Union. There are even rare 
Southerners, superficial or secretly disloyal, who profess this 
characteristically American ratiocination, but the silent multitude 
in the South listens in blank astonishment. 

Is it for sheer contrariness that a hunted rabbit crawls into 
a@ hole? Kicks and hard knocks caused the South to with- 
draw, cooter-like, into her shell, and the South, solidly encased 
in her shell, became the asset of the Democratic party 
because that party alone would tolerate her. Southerners look 
back to the dark years following the war—‘the era of good 
stealing,’ Republican leaders actually called it at the time. It 
was when the fair South was ravaged of black savages, insane 
with unrestrained licence and incited of those freebooters from 
the North yclept Carpetbaggers and turncoats of the South, 
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all directed from the Administration in Washington and backed 
up on the ground with bayonets of the United States. In South 
Carolina, the State that suffered longest, that era endured till 
1876, eleven years after the close of the war, and to this day 
‘Cya’linians’ reckon all events, not from the war, but from 
‘seventy-six.’ A South Carolinian will say, ‘That old field 
yonduh was tuhned out about foah yeahs aftuh seventy-six’ 
(Southerners call a forest of second-growth yellow pines an ‘old 
field?), or, ‘These new hats ah as ugly as the fashions befoah 
seventy-six.’ The great State of Texas was largely settled and 
made what she is to-day by that reign of licence and plunder ; 
good citizens swarmed out of the older settled States of the 
South, fleeing from the negroes and their white accomplices. 

If the Republican party had stood at that time for civilised 
decency and order in the South there might now be a South 
solidly Republican, or never a Solid South of any kind; but the 
Republican party stood for revenge upon the surrendered South. 
The Republican party had its choice, and it chose to bid for 
the approval and support of all who thirsted for the blood of the 
fallen South; it made hate of the prostrate South its basic 
principle. The Democratic party had nothing left to bid for but 
the South and those of the North who were surfeited of revenge 
and tired of the jangle of sectionalism. The Democratic party 
accepted the alliance of the South, but naturally the chased and 
driven South became the Democratic party’s sycophant. Demo- 
crats of the North—and later of the North and the West—framed 
the platforms and named the candidates, with about as much 
thought of the South as a feminine leader of fashionable society 
thinks of the working member of her family, but the South 
accepted unquestioningly what and whom the Democratic party 
named—the South had to; the Republican party pressed sorely 
upon her. (As late as 1890 the last Force Bill was before Con- 
gress, and as recently as 1900 the Secretary of War threatened 
soldiers of the United States to the aid of negro rioters in North 
Carolina.) . 

The Democratic party kept its compact with the South, when 
in power, by not putting negroes and renegade white men into 
authority in the South, and, when not in power, by helping the 
South defend herself from Force Bills and other measures of 
Republican aggression, but its association with the South was 
always more or less of a reproach to the Democratic party in the 
North and the West, and it was always shamefaced about its 
dependency. All this the South knew, and, dog-like, she followed 
her lukewarm ally, humbly grateful for the one hand that was 
not against her, unobtrusively shrinking in the background and 
keeping faith with unwavering constancy. Southern pride! It 
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is to laugh. What Southerners look back upon is Southern 
meekness and docility. 

But where was the Democratic party in 1908, and whence 
the South’s sudden loneliness? Bitterly the South looks to the 
West, and to one man who turned the West’s head a single 
moment. The awful financial crash of 1893, and the paralysing 
depression extending over the years following it, bred a new 
school of politicians in the West, mainly out of the ranks of the 
Republican party. The West was stinging with want, men 
were actually hungry, and these statesmen turned fiercely against 
the financial East, the South’s North. There was desolation in 
the South, but Southerners were not unaccustomed to it. 
Naturally Southerners are conservative, and that quasi-com- 
munistic movement that carried away the Democratic machine 
in 1896 would never have originated in the South. Silver? 
Southerners cared not a copper for it. They did not even under- 
stand what free silver meant, if anybody understood. Sincerely 
they professed their faith in it, but they took the word of others 
for it; the bait they swallowed was the proffered alliance of the 
West. The West was bawling for silver, and Southerners saw 
the great West extending her hand to the South. Southerners 
thrilled ; the South was no longer a pariah! Thoroughly South- 
erners believed that ‘new sectionalism’ which a Southern 
member of the Chicago Convention started to speak about and 
was hissed. Did not the most striking picture in that rule and 
guide of the noisy partisans of cheap money, Coin’s Financial 
School, represent the West as a blanketed Indian and the South 
as a broad-hatted planter, each with an arm over the other’s 
shoulder, pledging union with a glass of wine? Deliriously the 
South took up the clamour for silver; fanatically Southerners 
joined in reorganising the Democratic party and in driving the 
tried leaders therefrom. But after the South had burned her 
bridges the West’s feet cooled. The men who had been bewitched 
with the inspired Nebraskan’s howl of calamity suddenly faced 
a sensational rise of the price of wheat. Also they found the 
inspired Nebraskan a flustered leader. Moreover, the company 
they were in made them blush: screaming alarmists, wild-eyed 
extremists, blundering theorists, and—Southerners. The men 
who called the new Democratic party into being shrank away 
from it in 1896 and rejected it in 1900. In 1904 the disgraced 
party tried to recall those it had cast out in 1896 in vain, and 
in 1908 it turned again to the discontented Westerners, to find 
them contented Republicans. Oh, well the South sees now her 
fearful mistake of 1896 ! 

Hardly was the election over—that of 1908—when victorious 
President Taft began saying nice things to the South. Very 
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comforting to the lonely South was the President’s graciousness, 
but she looks askance at his friendly proposals. Southerners 
heard President Taft declare his ambition to cultivate the favour 
and confidence of the Southern people and break up the Solid 
South by persuading the South of her error, and they heard this 
ambition approved by those who failed to persuade the South by 
clubbing and choking her. The President actually said to the 
North Carolina Society, within a month after his election, 
‘Nothing would give me greater pride, because nothing would 
give me more claim to the gratitude of my fellow-citizens, if I 
could so direct that policy as to the Southern States as to con- 
vince its intelligent citizens of the desire of the Administration 
to aid them in working out the serious problems before them 
and of drawing them and their Northern fellow-citizens closer 
and closer in sympathy and point of view.’ As the South under- 
stands this it is, ‘ Nothing would give me greater pride if I can 
persuade the rabbit to come out of its hole and yield itself up 
to the hounds.’ 

Immediately following this the South heard the President 
pledge himself to remember with gratitude and favour those 
Southerners who ‘from principle’ clung to the Republican 
party in the face of ‘social ostracism’ in the South. Principle! 
scr2ams the South. O, Mr. President, when did ever hangdog 
wlite inan skulk from the white people and wallow with the 
blacks for aught but utter lack of principle and a Republican 
appointment to a salary from the Government? Withal the 
federal civil service commission, with its appointments awarded 
in competitive examinations, to this day positions in the civil 
service of the United States are not esteemed in the South as 
in the North and the West. A bad smell hangs about them yet. 

Touching her most sensitive point, the qualifications for 
suffrage in the constitutions of the various Southern States, the 
South heard that all President Taft requires of her, for his con- 
tinued approval of her, is an opportunity for his fellow-partisans, 
the blacks of the South, equal with that of the whites, to measure 
up to those qualifications—what his spectacular predecessor would 
have called, in his studied affectation of the vernacular of a dime- 
novel hero, ‘a square deal.’ The South smiles. Is it possible 
the President does not know that those qualifications were made, 
openly and deliberately, for the sole .purpose of excluding the 
blacks? Will the men who framed those qualifications for a 
barrier against the negroes listen seriously now to a childlike 
proposal for a fair opportunity for the blacks to climb over that 
barrier? Again the South smiles. 

Blandly the President commends to the South, for the solu- 
tion of her negro problem, industrial education for the masses 
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of the negroes, with higher education for their leaders. Sadly 
and hopelessly the South shakes her head. What would the 
President do with the negroes after he had given them industrial 
education? Does he imagine industrially educated negroes could 
compete with work-educated white men? Does he know that 
nearly all the skilled labour in the South is white, and that the 
white, skilled and unskilled, is steadily superseding the black, 
and that not because of jealous exclusion of black labour by white 
labour, as in the President’s own country, but simply because 
the white man is the better labourer? ‘ You got to do they 
thinkin’ fawah ’em,’ said a keeper of a livery stable of the negro 
ostlers and drivers he had ‘got shet of,’ filling their places with 
white men at higher wages. There never was but one vocation 
the Southern people wholly abandoned to negroes—the barbers’, 
and the negro barber has seen his day in the South. As far 
back as twenty-five years ago appeared the white barber, with 
a white man’s intelligence, a white man’s solid character, and 
a white man’s cleanness, and the negro barber found his occupa- 
tion gone. Ever the Southern farrier was as often a white man 
as a negro, and now the white farrier uses the black farrier only 
as a humble assistant. In the old days the plantation blacksmith 
was sometimes a slave, trained of a white man, but in nearly 
every neighbourhood now it is a white man who rings the anvil 
at the cross-roads blacksmith shop, and his ‘ strikah’ is a white 
youth. The negro shoe-repairer—no longer are there shoe- 
makers—is almost gone before the advance of the white shoe- 
repairer, with his superior intelligence, his quicker fingers, and 
his machines. Steam laundries are steadily taking the business 
by which negro washerwomen make a living for able-bodied 
husbands and paramours. The steam laundry costs more, but 
there is not the danger of contagion from a diseased washer- 
woman. 

The South has seen negroes tried for cotton-mill operatives, 
and she saw the mills that persisted in the venture close down, 
eaten up of expenses at a time other Southern cotton mills were 
paying handsome dividends and working day shift and night 
shift to fill orders. The bankruptcy of the negro-operated mills 
was due generally to the negro’s constitutional aversion for 
regular work, but in every case the specific cause was the helpless 
proneness of the negro operatives to go to sleep, lulled and over- 
come with the rhythmic crash and roar of the machinery, unavail- 
ing being all the frantic efforts of the white overseers to keep 
them awake and attentive. 

That traditional character of the South, the negro with his 
whitewash bucket, is succeeded now by white ‘house-decor- 
ratawahs,’ and a young white man seems to have displaced even 
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the negro the plumber used to take with him to do the dirtier 
work. One by one merchants’ delivery wagons are passing from 
negro drivers to white men and boys, and a railway passenger 
alighting at a point of any commercial importance in the South 
is as likely to travel on to his hotel in a hack or taxi-cab driven 
by a white man as in a hack driven by a negro, and he is more 
likely to entrust the hauling of his baggage to the white agent 
of a ‘transfer company’ than to a negro drayman. Waiters at 
most cafés, restaurants, and lunch counters are white, and the 
advance guard of white waiters has driven negroes from the 
dining-rooms of a few of the hotels and boarding-houses. The 
big Northern tourist hotels of Florida bring their Continental 
European ‘help’ from the North at the beginning of every 
season, with a guarantee of transportation back to the North at 
the end of the season. In the building trades white men and 
negroes still work side by side, as nowhere else in the United 
States, but the white men are better paid, for they will work 
all day and every day, and the boys who are growing up in those 
trades are all white boys—what master mason or master car- 
penter will waste his time and temper with a negro boy so long 
as he can pick up a bright and willing white boy? Negro loco- 
motive firemen might not be tolerated in the North, but railway 
companies employ many negroes for locomotive firemen in the 
South—a concession, it seems, to the locomotive engine drivers, 
themselves white men. These engine drivers know an irrespon- 
sible negro can never be entrusted with the control of a locomotive, 
and, therefore, a negro fireman will never be more than a fireman, 
but a white fireman will become an engine driver in time, possibly 
crowding some old engine driver out of his cab. In all those 
many-storeyed office buildings of reinforced concrete that have 
sprung up like mushrooms in all Southern cities of any size there 
are attentive young white men who carry passengers up and down 
in the swift electric elevators. In a Southern city no longer a 
young man, with a note or bunch of flowers he wants carried to 
a lady friend, accosts a hulking negro idling on the street and 
tries to wheedle him into earning ten cents or a quarter by 
walking with the note or flowers the short distance to the lady’s 
home ; by telephone he summons a white messenger boy, who 
quickly comes and quickly goes on the errand, usually on a 
bicycle; and on the sidewalks in the business sections whence 
sounds from many throats the plaintive call ‘she-yine,’ an occa- 
sional white face may be seen even among the noisy shiner boys, 
and the little white shiner works continuously, for he will of 
his own initiative polish even the heel and counter of a shoe, 
partly hidden though they are by the trouser bottoms; which 
the negro shiner will not do unless specifically directed and 
closely watched. 
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At one time the South thought the negroes strangely talented 
in music, but it is curious to notice now that negro brass bands 
pant and sweat on the streets of Southern cities only on Eman- 
cipation Day and the Fourth of July, the two negro holidays, 
white musicians officiating on other occasions ; and silent several 
years are those negro male quartets that nightly sang white 
man’s imitation of negro music in the lobbies of hotels with 
banjo or guitar accompaniment, and passed a hat for nickels and 
dimes. Even negro house servants are becoming a thing of the 
past in the South, after a vogue of some two hundred years. 
(Southerners call servants ‘servants’—or rather, ‘ suhvants.’) 
There are no Germans or Swedes for house servants in the 
South, as in the North and West, but the lady of the house 
shrinks not from thrusting her own white hands into the dish- 
pan, and more and more she is finding it easier to do her own 
housework than bother with negro servants, Nearly always 
now a ring at the door-bell of a Southern home brings, 
not a servant but one of the family. As likely as not a 
young lady five years old opens the door and greets the 
visitor with, ‘Good-mauahning, suh-ah. Come into the pahloah, 
suh-ah. Mama is in the kitchen, but she will be with you in a 
moment.’ (In the old families of the South—the old slave-hold- 
ing stock, bred in plantation mansions—the antique English 
custom of teaching children tu say ‘sir’ and ‘ma'am’ to adults 
lives yet, surviving more than forty years’ aping of American 
manners by the ‘new South.’) For the very coarsest and 
simplest of unskilled labour, such as railroad grading and the 
lifting and hauling for the building of those big concrete dams 
which electric power companies are stretching across rocky shoals 
in Southern rivers and creeks, negro labour has failed; and 
engineers and agents of construction companies, considering 
large contracts in the South, include in their estimates now 
the cost of hiring in the North gangs of Italians, Poles, or 
Russians, the cost of hauling them South by the trainload, and 
the cost of carrying them back to the North after the contract 
is executed—no foreigners seem to want to stay in the South, 
except of late a few Englishmen and Scotchmen, and they are 
not distinguishable for foreigners, so readily they sink into the 
body of the Southern people. 

It is only as a convict that the South finds the free-born negro 
a satisfactory labourer, and as a convict the South does find him 
a satisfactory labourer; superintendents of Southern peniten- 
tiaries and overseers of Southern chain-gangs have knocked the 
bottom out of that axiom loved of economists—that forced labour 
is the least efficient. A negro convict’s health improves from the 
day he exchanges his rags for a suit of prison stripes, and with 
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a white man to show him how to work and keep him at it the 
quantity and the quality of his labour improve with every day 
of his term. And sometimes a negro will escape from a chain- 
gang stockade, spend a few days visiting his old haunts, and 
then return to the stockade and report for duty. About two 
centuries the South has known that a negro is not a white man 
in a black skin. 

As for higher education for the leaders of the negroes, cannot 
the President see the South is uneasy of a highly educated negro? 
Public education is not a thing indigenous to the South. A 
Southerner pays his school taxes with never a word of protest, 
but deep down in her heart the South does not think overmuch 
of bookishness. All the Southern States have their exotic public 
school systems for both races and support them liberally, as a 
concession to the infatuation of the age, but the South, with 
that long period of prostration behind her, is too accustomed in 
this day to seeing occasional successful business men sign their 
names with a mark not to know how unessential for produc- 
tion of wealth and the making of a good citizen is an ability to 
enjoy good literature. All the Southern States refuse to enact 
a compulsory education law, ignoring the standing demand 
of the teaching profession, which views the matter from a pro- 
fessional standpoint, and certainly the South has found higher 
education an intoxicant positively dangerous for a negro. In- 
variably Southern public men speak of disfranchising the ignorant 
negroes, but by that word ignorant they mean all negroes, and 
that word is inserted, not for limitation, but for justification. 
Chicago and New York dread no anarchist more than the South 
dreads Booker T. Washington. 

And at last President Taft, in his innocence, comes out 
openly, if unwittingly, with a view of the South’s nightmare 
frankly and refreshingly old-fashioned and foreign, and rancorous 
and insidiously malevolent to the South; to a gathering in 
Washington of those interested in a certain school down in 
Alabama, and to the same effect, later, in his address to that 
meeting of Southern business men at Atalanta, the Southern 
Commercial Congress, he optimistically and even exultantly 
declares that the race question will be settled by education of 
whites and blacks in the South. Quietly the South laughs. 
When will President Taft learn that this doctrine which he 
rejoices in is as familiar to the South as chronic neuralgia to 
a sufferer thereof? Long ere Southerners heard of kind-hearted 
President Taft and his benevolent ambition, they heard all about 
that theory of those morbid malignants of the North who preach 
to the South the holy beneficence and profitableness of public 
education, and of their tariff-wrung riches endow schools and 
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colleges for negroes in the South ; that the certain ultimate effect ~ 
of continued general education in the South, even if at this time 
in separate schools for the two races, will be an abatement of the 
white race’s antipathy for the black race and a consequent letting 
down of the rigid social bar against the negroes. To the loftily 
amused South what is the President’s glaring admission but the 
fond hope and keen incentive of both negro teachers and negro 
pupils in the South; that education, and more education, will 
finally cover with polish and hide from sight the negro traits that 
are revolting to the white people, and bring about marriages of 
white women to negro men, which the negroes yearn for with 
unutterable yearnings, which the South dreads with supreme 
horror, and which all the concerted powers of the United States 
Government failed to force upon the conquered South? 

But what shall the South do now? Since the election of 1908 
the South has considered that question—for the first time in more 
than forty years. Shall the South cling to the Democratic 
machine, kicked out of the entire American people and given 
another opportunity only because of Republican treachery and 
bad faith? The South sighs. ‘ Will he never subside?’ say jaded 
Southerners. Withal the elevation of the scholarly and Southern 
Wilson, a feeling of weariness comes over Southerners whenever 
they think of the recent Baltimore Convention and the mouthings 
and grimaces of the spiteful Bryan burning with the soreness and 
mortification of his many rebuffs. Shall the high-minded South 
never clear herself of the bag-kneed and bedraggled Popocrats 
whom she lay down in the mud with in 1896? 

Shall the South turn to the Republican party? How easy 
for the South to break down the bar that excludes her from the 
American people by simply accepting the Republican party, the 
party of the Solid North! Will she do it? The South shivers; 
then Southerners catch sight of a black shape lurking with 
lecherous grin in the shadow of the Republican party, and, shud- 
dering, the South shrinks closer together. The South looks over 
her broad area and sees white men and boys eternally on 
guard, guarding their women even closer than their ancestors 
guarded their homes from the Indians; a farmer walking 
along @ country road, with a shot-gun on his shoulder per- 
haps, convoying his little girls to the public school of the 
neighbourhood; a carpenter or mason, quitting work at sun- 
down, going not to his home, but to the dry-goods store where 
his grown daughter is employed for a sales-girl, to attend her 
safely home; a man and his bachelor son,’ who lives with him, 
agreeing beforehand upon which shall stay at home with 
the women of the family after supper, that the other may be 
free to attend the session of the lodge of which they are both 
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communicants ; a mother of two manly boys lending one of them 
to a neighbour who is called away for the night, to sleep at that 
neighbour’s home for the safety of his wife and babies ; brother- 
less young women gathering Sunday evening before dusk at the 
home of a girl of their circle who is blessed with a sturdy brother, 
to attend with that girl and her brother the night service of their 
church and be distributed among their homes by that brother 
after the service. All this the South sees—not occasionally, but 
every day and every night for more than forty years—and then 
the South looks at the Republican party. Southerners wonder 
that the Northerners—themselves a white people, even if not of 
the old British blood of the South, but a typeless conglomeration 
of Irish and German, and Pole and Dago, and Hun and Turk, 
and Sclav and Semite, and God knows what else that has con- 
tributed to the making of the mongrel American people—to this 
late day choose to give aid and comfort to a black people against 
a white people. They cannot see that it is for love of that black 
people (proverbial in the South is a Yankee’s hate of a nigger). 
Is there a squirming Yankee who will acknowledge that it is for 
secret hope that the blood of the enfranchised negro will finally 
pollute the pure Caucasian strain of the South? Old Britain, 
old Rome, old Babylon—of all the proud conquering powers of 
this world, as far back as history lights up the bloody record, 
the United States of America is the only one that ever designedly 
exerted its might to force a fair and enlightened and clean-blooded 
people into the embraces of a black and besotted animal people. 
But Southerners are told the ‘ Damnyankees’ have some 
choice specimens of their malodorous allies on their own hands 
now—the coloured citizen who is frequently mobbed in the North, 
and sometimes burned at the stake. Ever the wealth that comes 
of unearned increment to the lord of agricultural land is an 
eyesore to the denizens of crowded cities and towns; therefore, 
it was inevitable that the ease and grace and dignity of the 
stately old South should engender in the trading and manufac- 
turing population of the North the soreness and hate that is 
born of envy and conscious inferiority; but it is a matter of 
wonder now whether the smarting Yankees would have con- 
summated their hot revenge upon the crushed and bleeding 
South as thoroughly as they did, if they could have foreseen that 
of the black savages whom they armed and equipped with full 
civil rights and privileges and turned loose upon the war-worn 
Southern people, some of them would migrate to the North. 
Several of the populous Northern States have a small negro 
burden of their own now, the more irritating in that the North 
is wholly lacking in that profound knowledge of peculiar negro 
character which the South has absorbed from centuries of close 
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association with the darkies, and in that noble patience and 
tolerance that all Southerners of slave-holding ancestry still feel 
for the weaker people on their hands. The South hears that 
consequently the astute Republican party is finding its favour 
of the blacks less attractive to the Northern electorate and is, 
therefore, tending gradually towards an informal dumping of the 
negroes, cheerfully casting them off now as no longer profitable. 
The Republican party still professes to stand for the equality 
of the negroes with the whites, but certainly it has shown less 
enthusiasm for it since the blacks began asserting that equality 
in the North. 

The South bears the white man’s burden with an easier 
mind of late years, partly because of less nagging from the 
North, but mainly because there is a sensible and increasing 
lessening of the pressure of that burden upon the South from 
the natural dying out of the negroes. It was the census of 1890 
that brought to light the failing of the negroes, since their 
freedom, to increase with the whites of the South, and it was 
seen then only when the eminent author, Thomas Nelson Page, 
a Virginian, directed attention to it as shown in the tables of 
that census. But that was twenty years ago, and the negroes 
have had twenty years further progress downward since then. 
In the South now the waning of the black people is perceptible. 
The typical Southern negro of to-day is the weakest and sickliest 
of beings. With a constitution drained of strength by one of 
two unspeakable diseases, he readily succumbs to consumption, 
or more quickly to pneumonia, while the other unspeakable 
disease is lowering the birth rate of negroes with inexorable 
certainty. Of late, too, the negroes have taken up the cocaine 
habit, and their addiction to that vice is materially aiding cheap 
liquor, free love, vagrancy,-squalor and disease, in the solution of 
the negro problem by the elimination of the negroes. Still, the 
South recoils from the Republican party. The very name of the 
Republican party is revolting to the decent people of the South, 
and it is not improved by the known fact that that party lays 
upon the South’s back a load actually heavier than the Govern- 
ment favoured negroes. The South’s heaviest burden now is 
tariff discrimination against her, the same burden that caused 
secession. Very sore is this old burden of late. 

It is only a poor people that never questions its hard lot, 
and the South is no longer poor. With all the triflingness of 
free negro agricultural labour and the burden of discriminating 
taxation upon him the Southern planter has prospered. The 
lifting by the untrammelled French people of that crushing in- 
demnity imposed upon them was no more wonderful feat of sheer 
strength than the lifting by the trammelled and _ shackled 
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Southern people of their country from ashes and degradation to 
wealth and a position of command in the world. The world must 
have cotton, and only the South can supply it with cotton in any 
considerable quantity. The price of cotton, lifting slowly from its 
nadir of about four and a half cents a pound in 1893-4, ascended 
in leaps, attaining its natural level of from twelve to fifteen cents 
a pound in’ the great bull movements of the ‘ New Orleans 
clique’ of Hayne, Brown, and others, in 1904-5 and 1909-10, 
and futile were even the fell efforts of the Attorney-General of 
the United States to hammer it back down by framing a criminal 
prosecution against the members of that ‘clique.’ With the 
demonstration of the fact that the entire world pays tribute to 
the Southern ploughman and his mule the price of land in the 
South has all of it doubled, much of it trebled, and some of it 
quadrupled, and the top is not yet. Mortgages have been 
negotiated, lands and stock vastly improved, homes made com- 
fortable and attractive, sons and daughters sent to college. 
Little the panic of 1907—the Roosevelt panic—disturbed the 
planter ; ‘a town man’s panic’ Southerners called it. With a 
stable left overloaded with fodder and cured pea-vines, a feed- 
room packed with cotton-seed meal and hulls, a crib stored with 
corn, and a pantry filled with pork, the planter laughed at the 
panic, stored his cotton to wait for the market to recover, and, 
with thumb to nose, twiddled his fingers at the nonplussed bears. 
They who serve the planter have shared his prosperity; the 
advance of the South has been general. Families of well-to-do 
Southerners think little more now of a summer tour of Europe 
than they used to think of a summer spent in the resorts of 
the lofty mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee (and they 
return with shrinking distaste for that word ‘ American ’). 

The South, with her wonderful soil, her invigorating atmo- 
sphere, and her clear blue sky, will always be, first of all, an 
agricultural country, but not to agriculture alone is due her sudden 
attainment of wealth and self-respect after decades of poverty 
and seclusion. That terror to New England, the manufacture 
of cotton in the South, is an industry that sprang up within the 
last twenty-five years, and not only has it practically taken the 
domestic coarse goods trade of the United States, but it has driven 
Northern-made goods out of at least one foreign market, China, 
and is rapidly advancing in the Arabian and African trade since 
the Chinese boycott of American goods caused a search else- 
where for a market for part of the goods that used to go to China ; 
in the quantity of the world’s supply of raw cotton consumed 
the mills of the South rank second, next to those of Great 
Britain, ahead of those of all Yankeedom, and the building of 
new mills in the South goes on. That miserable class that was 
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called the Crackers (the ‘ Poorwhites’ despised of the negroes)~ 
is gone from the South; the erstwhile Crackers are among the 
respectable working people of the South. They are largely the 
operatives of Southern cotton mills—acquiring greater skill and 
dexterity with the passage of every year—and so far as their 
numbers go they have displaced negroes for agricultural tenants. 
(Cottonland is cultivated by the metayer system, though the word 
metayer is not known in the South.) Many a former Cracker 
now owns his hundred acres or more, and many a Cracker’s 
son is superintendent or overseer in some cotton mill. In the 
face of adverse conditions the South is rapidly growing rich and 
confident. 

The greatest commodity contributed by the United States to 
the commerce of the world is the South’s cotton crop—greater 
some years than the world’s output of gold and silver—the exports 
of raw cotton alone bringing into the United States more money 
than the exports respectively of all other agricultural products, 
all mineral products, and all manufactured articles; and for 
cattle-feed cotton-seed meal competes with grain even in the 
great grain-growing States of the West, and for the table 
cotton-seed oil is used instead of Italian olive oil and Western 
lard in millions of European and American homes, and disguised 
cotton-seed oil is said to make better olive oil than the oil that 
is pressed from olives and better lard than the lard that is 
melted from hog-fat. Now what does the paternal United States 
Government do for those who produce this great national wealth? 
It reduces the purchasing power of a pound of cotton more than 
one-half. Even those Southerners who were ‘gold Democrats’ 
in the year of Republican gold and Democratic silver, 1896, and 
that horde of disgusted Georgians who vomited Bryan in 1908, 
and those Southerners who are preaching the new doctrine of 
tariff protection for Southern products—all these—shy and balk 
at this stupendous fact. Southerners are told the tariff dis- 
crimination against the South is incidental, merely, it might be 
said, accidental. They would like to believe this, but the atten- 
dant circumstances disturb them. When the Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress undertook in 1909 to frame a measure 
that would mitigate some of the rigours of the Dingley tariff, 
did it consider the South? O yes; it proposed a twenty per cent. 
ad valorem tax on German potash salts, a thing that competes 
with nothing that can be produced in all America, and without 
which most of the Southern States cannot grow cotton. Agog 
with amazement Southern cotton manufacturers watched Con- 
gress ‘revise’ the tariff on cotton goods by raising the duty on 
fine goods, practically all of which are made in New England, 
and lowering the duty on coarse goods, practically all of which 
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are made in the South; and the bewildered South saw her 
gracious friend, President Taft, stipulate with Congress for 
lower duties on raw materials, of which the South sells, without 
@ corresponding lowering of the duties on the finished products, 
of which the South buys. Ever the wheat-grower imports his 
binder-twine and bags, the twine free of duty and the bags with 
a drawback, but the cotton-grower is mulct of five million dollars 
@ year in duty on the bagging for his cotton bales. As for 
cottoi-ties, none are imported, and the cotton-grower is con- 
signed for the especial prey of the steel trust, for the Dingley 
tariff fixed a prohibitive duty on cotton ties and the tariff 
revisionists refused relief. Hope of relief came after fourteen 
years in the provisions for lower duties on bagging and ties for 
cotton bales in the tariff reform bills of 1911, but that hope came 
only to be dashed, for President Taft persisted in hard-headed 
antagonism to the extreme; after those bills had been ratified 
in both Houses of Congress he defeated them with the extra- 
ordinary check on legislation provided in the Constitution, the 
President’s veto ; and to the Congress of 1912 he blandly recom- 
mended a further raising of the duty on fine cotton goods, with 
a further lowering of the duty on coarse cotton goods. ‘T'he 
South embrace the Republican party! Oh, what a joke! When 
rabbits seek the society of hounds, then will the South espouse 
the Republican party. 

The widely discussed proposition for a strictly Southern party, 
with Southerners or others for its candidates, came from no one 
man. All that has been argued against it is that it would be a 
party of mere protest, and the South knows the futility of an 
-empty protest. But those favouring it point to the Populist 
party, which never embraced a membership of respectable num- 
bers, yet the great parties vied with each other in adopting its 
principles and bidding for its scant following. Immediately after 
the tariff revision fiasco the South began to hear rumours of 
proposals for a third party, a coalition of insurgent Republicans 
with Southerners ; but the rumours came out of the West, and the 
South sniffed suspiciously, and averted her nose when the demand 
for the new party crystallised into an emotional movement for 
the exaltation of the swashbuckler, Roosevelt, in the course of 
events squashed of the Republican convention. Now that the 
new party is actually formed for the comfort of the outraged 
swashbuckler, the South laughs at its shame-faced straddle of 
the negro question, one leg to the negroes in the North, where 
the negro vote is a factor, and the other to the white people in 
the South, where the negro vote is muzzled. Also the South 
laughed when, later, the swashbuckler, exalted and comforted, 
softly pleaded with the people of New Orleans for a dissolution 
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of the Solid South, that thing of wrought-iron consistency and 
ox-like stolidity that never trembled under generations of charges, 
storms and bombardments, and still stands, as firm and stolid 
as a hickory stump. 

A writer in a Georgia newspaper proposes that Presidential 
electors from the Southern States be elected by the Legislatures 
without ties. He argues that the West and the North, being 
commercially natural enemies and both long trained of the 
Republican party, would soon be seen coming into the electoral 
college with fingers entangled in each other’s hair, while the 
South, allied with neither, and having a balance of power, could 
dictate terms. A writer in a South Carolina newspaper suggests, 
for a further step, that Southern members of Congress abandon 
the Democratic organisation, balance between parties and fac- 
tions thereof, and play for the South alone, as Parnell, at the 
head of the Irish membership in Parliament, balanced between 
British parties and played for Ireland alone. This plan, which 
is dubbed Parnellism, has been discussed enough in the South 
to bring down upon itself the indignation and righteous wrath 
of certain of the great daily newspapers of the large cities of 
the North. Scandalised, these authorities virtuously scold and 
berate the South for her heresy and treason in entertaining 
such a proposition. Long years the South has been placidly 
accustomed to that kind of talk from that direction. 

The point in common with these plans and opinions, as will 
have been observed, is, they all assume a South as solidly united 
hereafter as heretofore. 

So long as some negro is not lifted into a dangerous promi- 
nence the South cares nothing for office. Down South a man 
in the service of the federal government floats on the top of 
the population like a clergyman of the Church of Rome, the 
popular church of the United States. In a town where there 
is a federal courthouse the officers of that court walk the streets 
like tourists, never the intimate factor in the life of the com- 
munity the officers of the State court are; and the people speak 
of the two buildings as ‘the United States courthouse’ and ‘ our 
courthouse.” But to individual Southerners a stipend from the 
Government may be not unacceptable. President Taft’s in- 
clusion of Southerners unstained of the Republican party in his 
distribution of Presidential patronage gave the South more un- 
easiness than gratification. ‘ We shall win if the Republicans do 
not buy us,’ anxiously predicted the wit of Congress, ‘ Private’ 
John Allen, of Mississippi, of Democratic chances in 1896, and 
for the last four years loyal Southerners have silently thought, 
‘We will stand our ground if President Taft does not seduce 
us with offices.’ The South bore in mind comfortingly, how- 
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ever, that there are not enough offices to go around, and she 
remembered reassuringly how President McKinley, at the be- 
ginning of his second term of office, cautiously essayed to break 
into the exasperatingly Solid South by tentatively holding open 
to Southerners the way to the pie counter, and the plan did not 
work. The President was swamped with applications, but those 
who got appointments carried no votes with them but their own. 
They were despised in the South, and after President McKinley’s 
death they sank down into the ranks of the black Republicans, 
beneath the South’s notice. The South credited President Taft 
with the kindliest motives, however, and deplored his colossal 
ignorance and elephantine stupidity. Not till President Taft 
accepted the revised tariff did the South begin to suspect him of 
insincerity and weakness of back; not till his veto of the tariff 
reform bills of 1911 did the South perceive unmistakably his 
glaring yellow streak. 

The South watched that part of President Taft’s spectacular 
tour of the Union in 1909 that extended through the South, 
with interest but without hope, for the South no longer hoped 
of President Taft. Southerners chuckled when the President, 
at the beginning of his entry of the South, went out of his way 
to protest that he had not come into the South as a Republican 
missionary; and they laughed good-naturedly when, near the 
end of the Southern tour, the President admitted with nervous 
merriment that Southerners would likely vote in the future as 
they had always voted. Railway companies made President 
Taft’s stopping-points in the South the excuse for excursion 
trains with temptingly low rates, and Southerners thronged to 
gaze at President Taft just as they thronged to gaze at President 
Roosevelt, just as they might throng to gaze at the devil himself 
should he advertise a tour of the South in visible body. Thrifty 
municipal bodies availed themselves of this popular curiosity to 
turn a few honest dollars. At Columbia, the rebuilt Yankee- 
burnt capital city of South Carolina, old mother of hot-headed 
secessionists, the Yankee President Taft was received with tears 
of joy. The Chamber of Commerce charged ter dollars a plate 
for the privilege of being a guest at the banquet it tendered the 
President, and the City Council realised eight hundred dollars 
by selling the President like a ball player to the agricultural 
society of the State, then holding its annual fair just outside 
Columbia’s limits. The contract was duly executed, the money 
paid and the goods delivered; the City Council got its eight 
hundred dollars, the President made his speech at the fair grounds 
instead of in the city, and the agricultural society collected 
fifty cents a head admission fee of the multitude that came to 
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hear him. American patriotism! Not even in New England 
or Ohio is it more deeply implanted than in the ‘ new South.’ 
Not till after the election of 1908 did the South seem to give 
up her last hope of eventually sinking her nationality in the 
body of the American people; not till President Taft began his 
laughable wooing of the South did Southerners begin to appreciate 
the strength and importance of their unique position as a separate 
and entire nationality of the American people. Not yet is there 
a full appreciation of this strength and importance, but striking 
are the evidences of an awakening appreciation. When the 
Senate was haggling and bargaining over the tariff revision, 
strikingly significant was the action of those Southern Senators, 
notable among them Bailey of Texas and Tillman of South 
Carolina, who broke out of Democratic harness and stood openly 
for their own country alone, defying the wrath of the officious 
Bryan himself, even intriguing with the Republican chiefs for 
tariff concessions for the South. Is a breaking up of the Solid 
South near? Rather Southerners seem to be quietly accepting 
the sectionalism they protested against so long. The South 
seems to rejoice now in her consciousness of her separate nation- 
ality. There is a nationalism of the Southern people in the 
United States as distinct as the nationalism of the Irish in the 


United Kingdom, and becoming as proud as the nationalism of 
the Magyars and Huns—the oldest people of Europe—in the 
Austrian Empire; and there is generating a wholly new force in 
American politics, one that both the great parties will have to 
reckon with, sooner or later. 


Davip LEwIs DorRROoH. 
Greenville, South Carolina. 
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RECENT BOOK SALES 


AMID an ever-increasing number of centenaries, it is strange that 
one of the most interesting of all should almost have passed un- 
noticed—the centenary of great book sales. It is still more 
strange that the death of two men within thirteen months of one 
another should have had the result of involuntarily commemo- 
rating this event. 

Just as the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale in 1812 stands as the 
Genesis of modern book collecting, so the Hoe sale in New York 
and the Huth sale in London may be regarded as its Revelation. 
Nothing that preceded the Roxburghe sale could compare with 
it, and it is scarcely possible that two such sales as the Hoe and 
Huth can take place within the next twenty-five or fifty years— 
for the few remaining great private libraries can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The fashion—as have the opportuni- 
ties—of forming such libraries has passed away from England 
to the United States. There are hundreds of choice collections 
of books being formed in England, but these are for the most 
part special in character and limited to groups of subjects or 
periods. Bibliomania was never more widespread than it is to- 
day, but it is a sane species of bibliomania. The spirit of accu- 
mulation such as that possessed by Richard Heber is not quite 
dead among us. Only during this past season we had an instance 
of this in the late Mr. C. Letts, a Holborn solicitor, who accu- 
mulated some 70,000 or 75,000 volumes, weighing about forty 
tons, and comprising books, ancient and modern, on almost every 
conceivable subject. He hired extensive basements in Gray’s Inn 
Road and had them fitted up with bookshelves, and here in his 
leisure hours he enjoyed his extensive purchases. That this kind 
of book collecting, however much pleasure it may give to the 
collector, should result in heavy pecuniary loss goes without 
saying. 

The Duke of Roxburghe, Mr. Huth, and Mr. Hoe were all 
three remarkable instances of wise collecting, and their sales 
examples of substantial profits. In most ‘ hobbies’ the wealthy 
amateur comes out of the game possibly a wiser and not neces- 
sarily a sadder, but nearly always a poorer man. Unfortunately, 
neither of these three distinguished bibliophiles lived to see their 
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tastes vindicated ; but they derived a vast amount of pleasure and 
intellectual profit out of their absorbing hobby, and each must 
have known that his estate was not being impoverished. Of 
each it might be said, as it was said of Gaignat nearly a century 
and a-half ago : ‘ Ce curieux si recherché qui se piquoit de n’avoir 
que des livres uniques.’ It may be added that it is nearly always 
the ‘ uniques’ and ‘ presque uniques’ which in book collecting 
save the situation and place the balance on the right side of the 
ledger. 

Probably no book-collector on a large scale has ever kept an 
exact or even an approximate record of his expenditure, and so 
it is never possible to be accurate in stating the cost of private 
libraries. In many instances, however, rough estimates have 
been formed, and in nearly every case the sale of such libraries 
has resulted in large profits. It will be interesting to give a 


few examples : 
A i- 
Library aepemi | Realised 
FEED | 


£ 
Duke of Roxburghe . 5,000 | 23,397 


Cite OY LO om 2D ee ore 
R.S. Turner. P P ‘ F ‘ . | 20,000 30,000 


BarlofAshbumham. . . . . . .| 36,000 62,712 


H. Huth . . «eee « | 120,000 | (2 parts) 80,9907. 
Re ae . «| 100,000 | (3 ports) 526,060) 





On the other hand, instances to the contrary are by no means 
unknown; for example, Richard Heber is said to have spent 
80,0007. on a library which sold for less than 57,0001., but the 
period of his many sales was unfortunate : any time during the 
last ten or twenty years his books would have produced over a 
quarter of a million sterling. 

Big totals have become so much the order of the day that we 
cease to be surprised at anything in this line. Yet it will probably 
surprise even those who follow such matters pretty closely to find 
how very few English libraries have during the last hundred 
years passed a 20,0001. limit. Without claiming to be infallible 
in such a wide survey, I can only find records of sixteen such 
sales, and these are set out in the following table : 


Date and Sale Number of Days Total 


ES Re ata! ERED BP Pe REA ar EY a eS TE ; 
SOLS, DOME c.f en re ce sherctdents 42 23,397 
Ow eee 42 23,000 
1833-4, P. A.Hanrott . . . . . . 47 22,409 
ae ST a ee 208 56,774 
ee tw) at | ore Sale 41 28,159 
Se cs! le tw et Ue 4 25,954 


1878-88, R.8.Turmer . . . .. . 31 (Paris 30,000 
and London) 
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Date and Sale | Number of Days 








1881-3, Sunderland. . . . . . «| 51 
1882-3, W. Beckford eri io feng aire ction 39 
1884, Sir J, Thorold F t : e . 8 
1887-9, Earl of Crawford ao ‘ott eee ie ae 14 
1891, W. H. Crawford . LOSS, Sy, 12 
1897-8, Ashburnham (printed books) i - oe Lees 20 
1908-9, Amherst of Hackney A arene 7 
1911-2, H. Huth (Pts. I. and IL.) oh, Seabee 12 
1911-2, R. Hoe (Pts. I-III. be < - +9: = ee Ae amneriis 


The Huth Siisiedi has so far aie reached to the end of the 
letter D in the alphabetical arrangement, and to the total in the 
above table must be added the amount—as yet unannounced— 
paid for the Shakespeare folios, early quartos, and Poems, 
which, forming the whole of the eighth day’s sale, were sold 
privately en bloc. It should also be pointed out that the fifty 
volumes bequeathed by Mr. A. H. Huth to the British Museum 
may be roughly estimated at 50,0001. ; so that the probability is 
that the original outlay on the library has, theoretically at least, 
been reached. 

There are many analogous features which invite comparison 
and comment in the first and last two libraries in the above 
table, but there is only space for just one point : out of the 10,121 
lots in the Roxburghe sale only twenty sold for upwards of 100I. 
(the majority brought under 1l. and a large number 6d. and Is. 
each); whilst out of the 2596 Huth lots forty-seven exceeded 
100/., and of the 10,571 lots in the Hoe sale 536 reached and 
passed that amount ; the highest price in each case being, respec- 
tively, 22601. for the Valdarfer Boccaccio; 58001. for the paper 
copy of the Mazarine Bible, and 10,000l. for the vellum copy of 
the same. The last price is by far the highest ever paid at auction 
for a printed book in Europe or America. 

Twenty, or even ten, years ago 1001. would have been a pre- 
posterously high limit at which, in any one season, to draw up 
@ list of such books as reached that amount in the sale-room, and 
probably a good many of the earlier issues of Mr. J. H. Slater’s 
hardy and indispensable annual, Book Prices Current, would have 
to be gone through before a list of 500 could be got. This season 
the number is so great that only a selection can be given here. 
This is all the more unfortunate because the great increase in 
values has been proportionately higher for books which have not 
yet reached the 100I. limit. The selections which follow have 
been made with a twofold regard to rarity and general interest. 
Among the unprecedented number of monuments of early print- 
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ing on the Continent which appeared in the sale-rooms during 
1911-12, the following rank first in the order of importance : 


Early Printed Books (Continental) 


Title and Date. 


Aesopus, Vita et Fabulae, 130 leaves, no date . 
Do. do. 114 leaves, with 42 lines, n.d. 
Do. do. 114 leaves, with 43 lines, n.d. 
Do. ‘ Esopo Peri Venice, 1508 .  . 
Do. Seville, 1521 .  . 

Ariosto, Orlando Faction, Milan, 1524. . 

St. foggatte. De Civitate Dei, Rome, 1468 ‘ 

do. Venice, 1470 iwnee 
ainda Catholicon, Mainz, 1460 . ‘ 

Bambergische Halszgerichts ordeniig, 1507 . 

Bible, 42-line, or Mazarine, 1453-55 (on vellum). 
Do. do. do. (on paper) . 
Do. do. do. (on paper) . 
Do. 48-line, 1462, first with a date (on vellum) 
Do. do. do. (on paper) 

Block Book : Apocalypsis 8. Johannis, 15th cent., 

48 leaves. . 
Do. Ars moriendi, 15th cent., "25 leaves 

Boccaccio, De mulieribus claris, Ulm, 1473 . * 

Do. De la Ruyne des nobles Hommes, &c., 
Bruges, 1476. 
Bonifacius, + Liber Sextus Decretalium, 
Mainz, 1 
Bouchet, L’ pol ‘&e., " Paris, 1503 (on 
vellum) 4 

Breydenbach, Ttinerariem, tesmne Sanctae, 1486 . 

Caesar, Opera, Rome, 1469 . . A 

Cicero, Epistolae ad Familiares, Venice, 1468 ‘“ 
Do. Officiorum, Mainz, 1465 . dH. 
Do. Rhetorica, Venice, 1470, vellum wry 3a 

Cleriadus et Meliadice, Verard, 1495, vellum . 

Colonna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Aldus,’ 1499 

Danse Macabre (La Grant), Troyes, 1528 

Dante, Divina Commedia, Foligno, 1472 
Do. do. Venice, 1472 
Do. do. Florence, 1481 
Do. do. Brescia, 1487 

Homer, Opera graece, Florence, 1488 . 

La Mer de l’Histoire, Paris, 1488 “ 

Lascaris, Grammatices graece, 1476 . . 

Petrarch, Le Cose Volgari, Aldus, 1501, vellum . 

Pliny, Historia Naturalis, Venice, 1472, vellum . 
Do. do. (Italian trs.), Venice, 1476, vellum 

Quintilian, Institutiones Oratoriae, 1470, vellum. 

Sabellicus, Rerum Venetarum, 1487, vellum 


Suso, Lorloge de’Sapience, Paris, 1493, vellum . 


Cost 


637., 1868 ba 230 
48/., 1868 
14/., 1855 
102. 108., 1857 
527. 10s., 1864 
631., 1873 
300/., 1873 
175l., 1887 
340/., 1891 
71. 73., 1871 
4500/., 1897 
3500/., 1878 
2715/., 1874 
660/., 1864 


— 


350/., 1870 
320/., 1869 


6957., 1897 
907., 1891 


250/., 1891} Do. 680 
21/., 1876 | Huth, 150 
23/., 1891 | Hoe, 360 
121., 1855 | Huth, 100 

—_ 28 June 
851., 1882 | Hoe, 365 

764l., 1878 | Do. 1720 
841., 1868 | Huth, 290 
841., 1868 | Do. 220 

1471., 1868 | Do. 475 

180. — | Do. 680 
251., 18747, Do 1800 
591., 1868 | Do. 130 
867., 1891 | Hoe, 760 

305/., 1901 860 
68/., 1891 . 460 

165/., 1894 820 

220/., 1882 545 
80/., 1898 . 280 

290/., 1882 . 620 

150/., 1884 . 270 

380/., 1879 540 


1 The current issue of the official Bulletino of the Societa Bibliografica 
Italiana, J] Libro e la Stampa, contains (pp.77-84) a long and most interesting 
list of the contemporary prices of the books published by Aldus, and supplements 
the information given by Renouard in his Annales de l’ Imprimerie, 1834, p. 329. 

an d be explained that when Mr. Huth bought this copy of Dante in 
1874 for 252. it had only two of Baccio Baldini’s engravings after the design of 
Sandro Botticelli; since then he had obtained seventeen others. 
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The only two ‘drops’ registered in the foregoing table are 
both unaccountable. ‘The Balbi Catholicon, in spite of the fact 
that it wanted a leaf, is a very large copy of the fourth book 
printed with a date ; it has, moreover, an interesting provenance, 
for on the top margin of the first page is the inscription : ‘Iste 
liber pertinet ad fratres Carthusienses in domo Rutilana 8. Sixti 
unanimiter commorantes,’ and was for long in the Sunderland 
library. Still more remarkable was the loss on Mr. Huth’s copy 
of St. Augustin De Civitate Dei, for it has the arms of Cardinal 
de’ Medici emblazoned on the first page of the text, and the 
initials throughout illuminated by a fifteenth-century artist. 

A large number of Early English printed books formed part 
of both the Huth and the Hoe libraries. Mr. Huth’s interest in 
these was literary, whilst that of Mr. Hoe was typographical— 
an interest which arose out of his business as the maker of the 
famous Hoe printing machines. Practically all our early presses 
were represented in his collection. 


Early English Printed Books. 


Title, Printer, and Date 


Alexis, Argument betwyxt Man and Woman, 2 
W. de Worde, n.d. (6 leaves). . . «. |381. 178., 1864 | Huth, 128 


Arthur, Story of Kynge, W. Copland, 1557. - . 120/., 1873} Do. 210 
Bernard, St., Meditations, W. de Worde, 1496 . 20/., 1867 | Do. 110 
Berners, Dame J., Book of St. Albans, unknown 
printer, 1486 | [ ? 735/., 1888] 
Do. do. W.de Worde, 1496 
- (3 leaves in facsimile) | 527. 10s., 1860 
Do. do. W. de Worde, 1503 108/., 1865 
Boccus, History of Kyng, T. Godfray, 1530 . | [?4l. 18s., 1 
Bonaventura, Life of Christ, W. Caxton, 1488 .j| about 1001. 
Carmelianus, P., De Sponsalibus, Pynson, 1514 
(on vellum) L073. 160/., 1905 
Cessolis, Game and Play of Chess, W. Caxton, 1481 300/., 1869 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, W. Caxton, 1478 
(16 leaves in facsimile) 3151., 1861 
Do. do. do. (17 leaves in facsimile)} 1320/., 1896 
Chastising of God’s Children [ ? Caxton, 1491] . 451., 1855 
Chirche of the Euyll Men, W. de Worde, 1511, )° — 
Parliament of Devils, W. de Worde, 1509 . } 
Christine de Pisan, W. Caxton, 1489 . 280/., 1862 
Cicero, Old Age and Friendship, W. Caxton, 1481 300/., 1857 
Contemplation of the Shedding of Blood, W. de 
Worde, 1511 . . eR 261., 1885 
Doctrinal of Sapience, W. Caxton, 1489 oe — 
Gower, Confessio Amantis, W. Caxton, 1483. 8102:, 1885 
Helyas, Knight of the Swanne, W. de en 1512 
(unique copy, on vellum) i te 4107., 1890 





* These two little pamphlets, the first consisting of thirty-eight leaves and 
the second of eight leaves, were bound together when at Osterley Park, and at 
the sale in 1885 the volume brought 1707. Of the first, only two other copies 
are known, and of the second only one other. 
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Title, Printer, and Date Cost Sale and Price) 





3 
Higden, Polycronicon, W. Caxton, 1482 . . 1350/., 1888 | Hoe, 1600 
Malory, Morte d’Arthur, W. Caxton, 1485. . 1950/., 1885 | Do. 8560 | 
Sermo proEpiscopo puerorum, W. de Worde, 1496 28/., 1885 | Do. 245 | 
Voragine, Golden Legend, W. aati 1483 
(44 leaves only) é - + | 802, 10s. 1883} Do. 420) 


All these books are of the highest rarity ; several are unique. 
One of the most interesting is the first edition of what is known 
as the Book of St. Albans, which is claimed to be the first printed 
English armorial (second European), the first printed book on 
field sports and heraldry, the first book with engravings printed 
in colours, and the first printed book containing English popular 
rhymes. The provenance of the Hoe copy, which is perfect, is 
not given. Lowndes refers to two perfect copies, Earl Spencer’s 
and the Earl of Pembroke’s. The latter may be the example 
which Mr. Quaritch described in his Monuments of the Early 
Printers, 1886-87, No. 37,919, and priced at 7351.; this may 
have passed into Mr. Hoe’s library, for I have been unable to 
trace any other copy of its importance and quality. The depre- 
ciation in the Hoe Chaucer from Caxton’s press is noteworthy, 
especially as it was ‘reasonably’ complete, and as the only two 
known perfect copies are in the British Museum and Merton 
College. 

A very long article woulu not exhaust the varied features 
of what may be described as Early English literature in the 
Huth, Hoe, and other sales of this last year or so. In such 
matters the market in America is far wider than with us, for in 
the States there are many generously-endowed collegiate libraries, 
as well as a still larger number of private collectors on the 
look-out for rarities. Price being no object, the ‘ plums’ usually 
fall into the pocket which is the most generously lined with bank- 
notes. The following selection is representative rather than 


exhaustive : 
Early English Literature. 


Author and Title Cost 


Armin, R., Foole upon Foole, 1605, unique 3 641., 1864 
Bacon, Lord, Essayes, 1597, first edit... . | 132. 58., 1870 
Do. do. 1598, second edit. . .| 52. 18s., 1870 

Do. do. mM. 7 **. ote —_ 

Do. do. 1a} * - «| 42 48, 1870 
Bodenham, J., England’s Helicon, 1600. . 171. 58., 1885 
Brathwaite, R., The Shepheard’s Tales, 1621} 84/., 1903 

Do. do. {on 9s. _ 











* These are the only two copies known of this little booklet of twenty-five 
leaves, and it is only one of the many curious coincidences which have occurred 
at this year’s book sales at home and abroad. 
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Author and Title 


Brooke, C., The Ghost of Richard ITT., 1614 
Chapman, G., Homer’s Iliad, 1598 ; 
Churchyard, T., Generall Rehearsall of Warres, 
mm." J 
Do. Churchyards Challenge, 1593 
Chute, A., Beawtie Dishonoured, &c., 1593 
Copley, A., A Fig for Fortune, 1596 . . . 
Daniel, S., Delia, 1592 aes * Gk aaa 
Do. do. (firstissue). . . . 
Davison, F., Poetical Rapsodie, 1611 . . . 
Defoe, D., Robinson Crusoe, 1719 (2 parts). . 
Do. do. 1719-20 (3 parts) . 
Drayton, M., Robert Duke of Normandy, 1596 . 
a Ce W. (of Hawthornden), Poems, 1616 
do. do. 
do. Forth Feasting, 1617 
do, * “siege Fnag res 
Herbert George, The Temple, 1631 . . 
Heywood, J., The Spider and the Flie, 1556 
Jonson, Ben, ‘Every Man out of: his Humour, 1600 
Do. Workes, 1616-40 (large paper) . 
Lilly, J., Woman in the Moone, 1597 .. 
Marlow, C., Massacre at Paris, c. 1600 5 
Middleton, T., A Game at Chesse, 1625 . 
Milton, J., Paradise Lost, 1667 (first title) . 
Do. do. 1667 (second title) 
Do. (Boemnj 1045... 6% 2 0) ‘6 
=D 9g oe | BD 6P re. 
Do. Lycidas, 1638 . : 
Do. Of Education, 1644 (8 pages 
Shakespeare, W., Merchant of ~ dl 
(J. Roberts ed.) . 
Henry V, 1608 
King John, 1611 
Hamlet, 1611. . . 
Henry IV, 1613 . . 
Richard II, 1615 . . 
Midsommer Night’s Dream, 1600 
Love’s Labour Lost, 1631 
First Folio, 1623 . . 
Second Folio, 1632 : 
Third Folio, 1664 . 
Fourth Folio, 1685. . 
Set of the Four Folios . 


De. 


+ : 


1600 


PEP 


o 


PSPPP PSPS 


Venus and Adonis, 1627 
Poems, 1640 
ens: | Sir P., Arcadia, 1590 mee 
Do. Defense of Poesie, 1595. ne 1d 
Watson, T., Passionate Century of Love, 1582 . 
Wycherley, W., Miscellany — 1704 (Pre- 
sentation copy) : mirtats 


rg PY 


Cost 


a 


187. 58., 1868 
28/., 1894 
96/., 1864 

231. 10s., 1864 
162. 16s., 1870 


42/., 1870 


121. 12s., 1866 
381, 108., 1865 


81. 15s., 1869 
? 607, 1882 
210/., 1895 
? 612, 1903 


1901 


2 


ew 
F 


1902 
1896 


851, 
5901., 
1151., 


1201., 
311. 10s., 1864 


Nov. 


Sale and Price 


Huth, 155 
Hoe, 600 


Do. 140 
Do. 220 
Huth, 350 
Do. 115 
Do. 105 
Hoe, 760 
Huth, 152 
Do. 70 
Hoe, 245 
Huth, 135 
Do. 170 
Hoe, 250 
Huth, 100 
Hoe, 240 
400 
190 
350 
750 
264 


PSSSS PSE 


160 
162 


The season, which promised to be so sensational in early 
Shakespeares, was deprived of the greater portion of its interest 
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by the sale en bloc of the Huth collection to Mr. A. 8. Cochrane 
for the Elizabethan Club library at Yale University. The value 
of this collection cannot be much short of 40,0001., and it may 
be doubted if it cost Mr. Huth more than one-tenth that sum. 
The Hoe series, spread over three sales (he had four copies of 
the Third Folio), cannot be compared with that of the Huth, 
but it may be mentioned that the entirely uncut copy of the 
Venus and Adonis (1627) is one of the only two known, and 
was picked up for a trifle by a local bookseller less than forty 
years ago. The Beaufoy set of the first four Folios, one of 
the finest in existence, included the First Folio (with six leaves 
from a smaller copy) bound by Roger Payne, which cost only 
1411. 10s. in 1851. Bishop Gott’s set, for which 70001. had 
been asked, brought only 2936]. when sold piecemeal in July 
1910. 

A few of the more important of what may be described as 
miscellaneous rarities which occurred in various sales are grouped 
together in the following table : 


Author and Title Cost Sale and ms 


d 
Blake, W., Milton: a Poem, 1804 . . . 230/., 1882 | Hoe, 1800 
Do. Songs of Innocence, 1789 sisal a 41,43. — | Do Li 
Burns, R., Poems, Kilmarnock, 1786, uncut . Do. 1160 
Do. do. do. ‘ 361., 1875 | Huth, 730 
Do. do. Edinburgh, 1793, uncut. . Hoe, 400 
Cervantes, M., Don Quixote, Madrid, 1605-15 . 2101, — |Huth, 1460 
Do. do. 1605 (Pt. I, second issue) 
Gray, T., Elegy, 1751 (first issue, first edit.). 
Lamb, C, King and Queen of —— 1805) 
(coloured plates) . 
Pope, Alex., Dunciad, 1728 ° (first i iavue, first ed.) 
Do. do. 1728 (second issue, first edit.) . 
Saint-Pierre, J. H. B. de, Paul et Virginie, 1806 | 117. 5s., 1871 20 Mar. 390) 
Thackeray, W. M., Flore et Zephyr, 1836 .  . — 28June,250 
Do. Vanity Fair, 1847-8 fin parts) — 10 May,170 
Villon, F., Les Ciuvres, 1532... 580/., 1888 | Hoe, 760 
Voltaire, Homans et Contes, 1778 - « «| 20.178., 1850 |20 Mar.,128 
| Walton, L, Compleat Angler, 1653. . — Hoe, 520 
Do, do. (with Cotton’s ‘ Angler,’ 1676) — 12 Nov.,750) 





In Americana the sales of the last season or two have been 
unusually rich, forming a very important feature in Mr. Hoe’s 
library and a not inconsiderable one in Mr. Huth’s. To English 
readers the subject is naturally less interesting than to those on 
the other side of the Atlantic. A few of the rarer or more 
noteworthy books are included in the following table : 


5 Mr. Hoe had fourteen issues of 7'he Dunciad, 1728-1735. 
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Azores, The Fight about the Isles of Acores, 1591 
Beschrijvinghe van Virginia, Niew Nederlandt, 
&e., 1651 wna first nae map of New 
York ae “ ‘ 


Do. do. “ 
Beschrijvinghe van Niew Nederlant, &e., "1655 
(with second engraved map of New York) . 
Butkeley, G., People’s Right to Election, Phila- 
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" Gabortumately. it is dane possible tc to deal here but very briefly 





with two of the most important features of the Huth and Hoe 
dispersals—the bindings and the illuminated manuscripts, which 
were remarkable for their beauty and advance in commercial 


value. 


Each finely bound book and MS. 


is unique—and 


“uniquity ’ is an undeniably precious quality in the eyes of the 


true collector. 


Mr. Hoe’s bindings had a world-wide fame, and 


comprised not only examples of every great binder, but volumes 
executed specially for Royal and other eminent collectors, men 
and women. Grolier’s copy of the Heliodorus of 1552, with his 


name and motto, sold for 11001. ; 


the Thomas & Kempis Imita- 


tion de Jesu Christ, 1690, sumptuously bound by Monnier, realised 
3561. in the Beckford sale in 1882, changed hands again a year 
or two later, Mr. Hoe giving about 7201. for it : it realised 11501. 


at hissale. King Charles the First’s copy of Fanshawe’s transla- 


* The first book on an historical subject printed in English America, and of 


the greatest rarity, being one of only four copies known, two of which are in 


public institutions. 





The Brinley copy sold in New York in 1879 for 43/. 
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tion of Il Pastor Fido, in black morocco, with the King’s arms 
stamped in gold and with his motto and signature, ‘ Dum spiro 
spero.—C.R.,’ brought 160/., as compared with the fifty guineas 
paid for it in 1895. 

Pretty much the same story concerns the manuscripts. One 
of the most beautiful of these was the Pembroke Book of Hours, 
executed in England in the fifteenth century, with over three 
hundred miniatures. This cost Mr. Hoe 11801. in 1891, and now 
returned 66001.; the Hours of Anne de Beaujeu cost 1000/. in 
1878 and sold for 48001. ; another beautiful MS., believed to have 
been executed for Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth of 
England, sold for 2311. 10s. at the Addington sale in 1886, and 
now brought 6501. In 1867 Mr. Huth paid 1001. for a sixteenth- 
century MS., Historie Naturelle des Indes, with two hundred 
water-colour drawings—it returned 10201. ; and a fifteenth-century 
MS. of the Apocalypse, with many fine miniatures, cost him 
1741. and realised 35501. These instances—and equally striking 
examples could be quoted by the score—go to show that as a 
hobby book-collecting has its substantial compensations—at all 
events for the fortunate legatees. 

W. Roserts. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN CHINA 


EUROPEANS usually consider that the position of women in China 
is greatly inferior to that assigned to their sisters in Western 
countries. We are apt to confuse similarity and equality, but the 
two are different. There is undoubtedly considerable difference 
in many ways between the life led by a Chinese lady and that of 
her European sister of the same class ; but it does not follow that 
therefore the position of Chinese women is consequently inferior. 
In some respects, indeed, the Chinese lady has the advantage: 
Her power over her children is greater ; in the event of her husband 
dying she becomes the acknowledged head of the family. A 
Chinese son would be shocked at the idea of turning his mother 
out of her house and relegating her to an insignificant ‘ dower- 
house,’ while he and his wife took possession of what had been 
his mother’s home probably for years: an experience that falls 
to the usual lot of widows in Europe. Such a proceeding would 
in the Celestial Empire be regarded as ‘ unfilial,’ and to be called 
‘ unfilial’ is there dreaded as a term of infamy. Again, the wife 
of an official has a right to assume all the insignia of her husband’s 
rank ; her jacket is embroidered with the same token of distinction ; 
she wears a necklace denoting like dignity, and at the great 
annual holiday of the New Year the official seal is confided to her 
keeping. 

The power of Chinese parents over their children is supreme, 
and has the force of the law behind it. Should a son or daughter 
be even guilty of using abusive language to parents or paternal 
grandparents, and should the parents make complaint to a magis- 
trate that they themselves heard such language, the delinquent is 
liable to death by strangulation; in all probability, however, 
Chinese relations would be as loath to put such a law in force as 
would be those of other countries. 

In the matter of marriage, it is true, girls are not 
given much choice in the selection of the future husband, but 
neither has the man the choice of his bride. As is often 
the case in Ireland, marriages are made by match-makers, not 
by Heaven. Mercenary motives, however, are not the only 
considerations that determine the selection of a bridegroom on the 
part of the lady’s parents. His surname, it is essential, should be 
different from hers, even though no blood-relationship exists 
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between them. Over four thousand six hundred surnames have 
been recorded in China, and all of the same name are regarded in 
some measure as of one family. A ‘Li’ would acknowledge a 
claim made on him for assistance if an unknown ‘ Li’ from a 
distant province were to ask it; a ‘Kong’ or a ‘Ma’ would not 
be justified in refusing a helping hand to those of the same name 
of whom he might never previously have heard in the event of 
their applying to him. Marriages between those of the same 
surname are not merely contrary to etiquette, but as the law of 
the land decrees that ‘ whenever any persons who have the same 
surname or family name intermarry, the parties and the con- 
tractor of the marriage shall each receive sixty blows and, the 
marriage being null and void, the man and the woman shall be 
separated, and the marriage presents forfeited to the Govern- 
ment ’ ; the regulation is rarely infringed. 

The whole responsibility of the marriage rests with the parents 
and the professional match-makers. The match-makers are 
women, and, oddly enough, are reckoned among the nine classes 
of professional women of evil renown with the people ; the other 
eight are ‘the three kinds of nuns (Buddhists, Taoists, and 
Sorceresses), mediums for ghosts, go-betweens, actresses, female 
doctors, and midwives.’ 

It is true that so long as her parents-in-law live the son’s wife 
is subordinate to them ; even in England a mother-in-law is not 
always regarded with favour, and as Chinese women are as 
human in their feelings and tempers as are those of other races, 
even the rigidity of celestial etiquette does not invariably suffice 
to ensure agreeable relations between a mother-in-law and her 
son’s wife. Habit, however, we all acknowledge is second nature ; 
what would be impossible with us, custom has rendered possible 
in China, and in probably the majority of cases mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law live on friendly, often on affectionate, terms. 
In this relationship, as in all others, it is the strongest character 
and will that carries the day. A sour or violent-tempered woman 
must prove undesirable as a mother-in-law, a selfish, sullen girl 
will on her side often cause her parents-in-law ‘ to eat bitterness.’ 
The usually extreme youth of the bride in itself renders a resi- 
dence with more experienced relatives expedient ; in the middle 
classes the wife has often been brought up by the bridegroom’s 
mother with the view to becoming her daughter-in-law, so must 
be accustomed to her position in the house. In some respects 
Chinese women of the working classes have a better time of it 
than English women of a similar social status. To strike or kick a 
woman would be regarded as a proceeding of the utmost impro- 
priety by any self-respecting Chinaman. The costermonger who 
would ‘ jump upon his mother,’ in England regarded as a comical 
character, would excite too great horror in China for such a per- 
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formance to be associated with amusement in the slightest degree. 
It is true that Chinese women are hedged round with etiquette in 

a way that would be intolerable to us; but even English people 

have rules and social arrangements, of which from force of habit 

they are hardly conscious, but the infringement of which is apt 

to give the insular mind a shock, that brings home the fact that 

certain barriers are not only expedient but necessary. 

There is only one legal wife in China; she is the Kit-fat, and 
she alone is carried to the bridegroom’s house in the red sedan 
chair. The necessities of ancestral worship, however, have led to 
the habit—usual but not universal—of the existence of one or 
more secondary wives or concubines, whose presence does not 
always increase the harmony of the household. In some cases 
these ladies occupy different houses; where the means of the 
husband do not admit of this arrangement, one mansion has to 
be portioned among them. The children of all these secondary 
’ wives count as those of the Kit-fat, whom they address as their 
mother, their actual mother, and the other secondary wives (should 
there be such) they call ‘aunt.’ When a son marries, he and 
the bride ‘ Kow-tow’ only to the father and the ‘ Kit-fat,’ and 
after death perform the ancestral ceremonies at their tombs, even 
though the Kit-fat is not actually the mother. It is as necessary 
for the Kit-fat to have a son to perform this ancestral reverence 
as it is for her husband, and when the first wife has no children, 
instances occur of her insisting on her husband providing himself 
with a secondary partner in hopes of obtaining the desired son. 

The Trimetrical Classic, the universal book of instruction for 
the youth of China, states that the three main bonds of society 
are ‘the obligation between sovereign and subject, the love 
between father and child, harmony between husband and wife.’ 
Secondary wives are no doubt disturbing to the latter state of 
things, as is acknowledged in the Chinese proverb ‘One key 
makes no noise, but two keys create a jingling.’ To the Kit-fat 
belongs whatever of dignity and importance attaches to the 
family, but as she has been selected to fill the position without 
the husband having had much voice in the matter, should she not 
meet with his approval, he generally consoles himself by taking a 
secondary wife chosen by himself. The Kit-fat may be legally 
divorced on seven accounts : if she has no children ; if she proves 
immoral; disobedient to her husband’s parents; over-talkative ; 
given to thieving ; if she is jealous; or afflicted with leprosy. This . 

sounds @ very comprehensive series of reasons ; yet in point of fact 
none of them can be urged if the wife has observed mourning 
during three years for her husband’s parents; if the family has 
become wealthy, having been poor when she married; or if her 
parents are dead, so that she cannot return to them, so it is easier 
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and pleasanter to take a secondary wife than to get rid of a first 
one, and divorces are consequently more rare than elsewhere, for 
should the husband try to discard his wife, and she could prove 
any of the above reasons against a divorce, he would not only be 
obliged to take her back, but would have rendered himself liable 
to punishment. 

Tn Southern China a secondary wife is installed with very little 
ceremony. The damsel pours out a cup of tea for her admirer, 
who acknowledges the attention by placing on the tray a certain 
sum of money wrapped up in red paper; her acceptance of it 
ratifies the contract. As they have no legal status, secondary 
wives may be discarded at the husband’s pleasure, but such would 
be rarely done without provision being made for them. 

If a family has only one daughter it may be continued in the 
following manner. On a specified ‘lucky’ day the bridegroom- 
elect repairs to the girl’s house and knocks at the door, which has 
been carefully closed. The young lady inquires who is there. In 
reply the man states his name and all necessary particulars about 
himself, on hearing which the bride-elect asks if he is willing to 
come to her home and remain with her. On receiving the assur- 
ance that he will come and live in good partnership with her, the 
door is thrown open, the bridegroom enters, and the usual 
wedding festivities take place. The woman who marries in this 
fashion agrees to support her husband, and supply him with what- 
ever is necessary, but undertakes no other obligations towards 
him. The house is hers, and she may do as she likes with it. 
The children take their mother’s surname and belong to her 
family, consequently being bound to reverence the tombs of their 
maternal ancestors and not those of the paternal grandparents. 
The husband need not work or contribute towards the establish- 
ment. This form of matrimony is called ‘the woman marrying 
the man.’ 

The Chinese are most affectionate parents, and children often 
designate their mother ‘ Chia-tz’u,’ i.e. ‘ the family gentle one.’ 
A child’s education is supposed to be pre-natal in its influence. 
Before the birth of a child the expectant mother, if possible, 
should neither witness any disagreeable sights nor hear any un- 
pleasant sounds. She must not use any bad language, or partake 
of any unwonted dishes. She ought to encourage in her mind 
feelings of loyalty, filial piety, benevolence, and all upright 
principles, with the view of imprinting these sentiments on her 
child. After its birth the first lessons to be impressed on the 
infant mind is to eat with the right hand, to speak in a subdued 
voice, to be deferential in manner, and unselfish in conduct. Not 
till the child has reached its eighth year does the school education 


begin. 
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During the first month after a child’s birth the mother ought 
to take ginger and vinegar with everything she eats, as these 
ingredients are considered tonics. The ideas of tonics in China 
are occasionally gruesome. In parts of the empire human 
flesh is regarded as one of the most powerful of tonics. It is an 
act of extreme filial piety for a child to cut off a piece of his or 
her flesh to.make broth of it for the benefit of a sick parent. A 
girl who does so is entitled to the erection of a memorial arch in 
her honour after death. 

When an infant is a month old its head is shaved, a ceremony 
of domestic importance, observed with more or less display accord- 
ing to the means of the parents. 

Little girls are brought up to look forward to marriage as their 
goal in life; but when the desired end is about to be attained, 
etiquette prescribes that the bride-elect must weep or pretend to 
do so for three days previous to the wedding, so as to display 
fitting regret at leaving the paternal roof. A broom is the emblem 
of her new duties as a wife; the day after the wedding the bride 
takes a broom—in wealthy families symbolically, in poor ones 
actually—and sweeps the house. 

Chinese ladies do not care for exercise, and rarely leave the 
house except in a closed sedan chair. They occupy themselves 
somewhat similarly to European ladies in other respects. They 
pay and receive visits, see after their households, choose jewels 
and toilettes, play cards, dominoes, or chess, smoke water-pipes, 

and sometimes a whiff of opium, make the pretty little miniature 
gardens, of which several are usually seen in Chinese houses, 
occupy themselves in various kinds of work, in painting, and so 
on. The life is varied by the recurrence of festivals, and a 
wealthy woman sometimes passes several months in pilgrimages. 
As a general rule the ladies are Buddhists, but their Confucian 
husbands escort them on these expeditions, in which they are 
accompanied by a numerous retinue of servants. The huge 
Buddhist monasteries are picturesquely perched on some high 
mountain, surrounded by forests and crags, with streams trickling 
here and there over the rocks, and every now and then is seen a 
little shrine on some large stone, and in the shrine the figure of a 
smiling ‘Goddess of Mercy ’ holding an infant in her arms, or a 
solemn stone Buddha, before whom a few incense-sticks give out 
their lives in sweet perfume. When a great lady arrives at one of 
these sylvan retreats a suite of apartments in one of the numerous 
courts of guest chambers is assigned to her, and her attendants 
spread out the gorgeous hangings and rich silks belonging to their 
mistress, and deck the bare rooms, provided by the kind monks, 
with mirrors and brilliant scrolls, so that the simple chambers 
become a fitting setting for the dainty occupant, who will there 
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spend several days passed in worshipping at the various shrines, 
in attending services chanted by the monks, expending large sums 
in charity, and in providing feasts of fruit and rice, cakes and 
vegetables for the poor. The Chinese are large-hearted in their 
charities, and the women are not behind the men in this respect. 
An awful famine devasted the empire between 1877-79, in which 
two years no less than some ten or eleven millions of people are 
said to have died. Some time afterwards an English lady travel- 
ling in that region frequently met poor widows, who would relate 
how their lives had been saved by the wife of a small official who, 
during that fearful visitation, had daily provided them with a 
good meal. When the English traveller congratulated this 
Chinese lady on her kindness, the latter answered, ‘ How could 
I enjoy my own meals if these poor neighbours were starving?’ 
Sometimes a Chinese lady will relate to a visitor with tears of 
sympathy the struggles and sufferings of her friends less well off 
than herself in goods of this world. * Many of these ladies regard 
it as a duty to make suits of wadded clothing to distribute in 
winter to the poor. 

The great Eastern religions may differ in minor details of 
dogma, but the fundamental virtues, which it is the design of 
dogmas to enforce, remain the same truths, not to be shaken by 
any superstructure of differing creeds. Chinese women have a high 
standard of morals, but in their education etiquette is so rigidly 
’ laid down as in some cases, to our way of thinking, to degenerate 
into prudishness. It is not etiquette for a woman’s garments to 
be hung on the same peg as those of a man; a husband, if absent, 
when writing to his wife, ought not to address a letter to her, 
but to his parents; or, in case they are no longer living, to his 
son or daughter. 

A mien severe and eyes that freeze 
Become the future bride; 


No whispering beneath the trees, 
Ere yet the knot be tied, 


writes a Chinese poet describing the ideal bride. Such extreme 
primness, however, is apt to occasion a rebound to something very 
much the reverse, so it is not altogether surprising that the men 
of the nation are said to be too fond of seeking relaxation amid 
the gayer manners of singing girls and less rigid etiquette of 
damsels of the flower-boats. 

Human nature, however cramped by convention or restrained 
by custom, is ‘au fond’ the same all the world over. It has 
been written with truth : 


Notwithstanding all the disadvantages under which women labour in 
China, they at times rise superior to them, and, pushing past all obstacles 
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in their path, take a forward place, not only in the State, but in the 
humbler sphere of the family, as well as in the more difficult one of letters 


and literature. 


It is strange to us that these retiring, apparently timid Chinese 
women have not only so distinguished themselves, but have fre- 
quently displayed great military prowess. As early as the sixth 
century we read of a patriotic widow who, after the death of her 
husband, equipped a force among her retainers to assist the 
Emperor then engaged in a war with the aborigines. She accom- 
panied the troops into action, and so inflamed them with her 
valour that they carried all before them. In recognition of her 
services the Emperor bestowed on her the title of Duchess of 
Tz’iao Kwo Fu-jen, and conferred on her late husband the post- 
humous title of duke. To come to more modern days, in the 
Taiping rebellion not merely two regiments of women, but two 
women generals, fought fiercely in the struggle, and recently we 
have read of a regiment of young Chinese ladies, armed and 
equipped like men, who went to the front and took an active 
part in the trend of affairs. 

The women have great tenacity of purpose, and do not flinch 
from death when a sense of duty makes them resolve on com- 
mitting suicide. It is regarded as meritorious in a widow to 
die with her husband, and the custom of widows so immolating 
themselves still exists. Such a ceremony took place in 1861 at 
Amoy with much pomp. The widow, who was only twenty- - 
five years of age, had no children or parents, so resolved on follow- 
ing her husband to the spirit land. A few days before the one 
on which she had appointed to die, she was carried round the 
town in a wedding chair, not closed as at an actual wedding, 
but open so that all might see her as she passed. She invited 
the people to come to see her make her exit from this life. She 
Was accompanied by a procession such as is seen at weddings. 
On the day fixed for her death, attired in richly embroidered 
wedding garments of red silk, with a gilt coronet such as is worn 
by brides, and seated in the same chair, the young woman was 
carried to the scaffold. There she got out of the chair, and 
without displaying any emotion calmly sat down and partook 
of refreshment prepared on a lower platform of the scaffold. 
When the meal was finished she addressed the surrounding 
crowd, and, taking some handfuls of uncooked rice from a bowl 
which stood on the table, she scattered it amongst the people, 
who eagerly scrambled to secure a few grains sanctified by her 
blessing. She then ascended to the upper scaffold, with her own 
hands passed the noose around her neck, and in a few moments 
all was over. A violent struggle then ensued to obtain possession 
of the fatal rope. It was cut into small pieces to distribute 
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among the widow’s friends. The corpse was next placed in 
the chair and carried to a temple. A magnificent funeral at the 
public expense was accorded to the remains of the departed lady, 
and later on an arch was erected to celebrate her virtuous deed. 

In 1873 @ less spectacular, but equally determined, suicide 
of a young widow is recorded in the Pekin Gazette. On the 
death of her husband this young lady attempted to poison her- 
self, but was saved from dying by the exertions of her late 
husband’s parents, who did their best to comfort her. Touched 
by their kindness, the widow devoted herself to her parents-in- 
law till at length they sent to have their son’s body removed for 
final interment at his birthplace, when the widow insisted on 
going to the funeral, after which she deliberately starved herself to 
death, saying ‘Death to me is a reunion with him, and do not 
then restrain me.’ Betrothed girls, whose affianced husbands 
die before the marriage takes place; not infrequently commit 
suicide, and are then buried with the bridegroom-elect. The 
complete faith in a future existence enables the Chinese to face 
the passage to that existence with courage. 

One duty that has to be undertaken by the mistress of a 
Chinese household is that of finding husbands for her slave girls. 
It is @ more onerous one than might be expected. A slave girl 
must have the option of marrying when she attains the age of 
sixteen, and, alone of all Chinese women, must be consulted as 
to her wishes in the matter of a husband. ‘I can marry my 
relations to whom I like,’ observed a lady, ‘but I must ask my 
slave girls if they are satisfied with the husbands I propose for 
them.’ 

Kidnapping little girls to sell as slaves is a regular trade in 
China, where domestic slavery exists, though those who steal 
the children are liable to severe punishment if detected. Once 
the children are smuggled away from the neighbourhood of their 
homes it is difficult to bring the crime home to its perpetrators. 
The lot of many of the unfortunate little girls so carried off is 
frequently as sad as that of the victims of the ‘ white slave’ traffic 
of Europe. If the child fall into the hands of cruel or very poor 
persons her lot.is usually a very hard one, but the girls taken into 
families of the better class are usually kindly treated and well 
cared for. Such children often share whatever education is 
considered necessary for the daughters of the house, join in their 
pursuits and amusements, and, when a young lady is married, 
one or two of the slave girls usually accompany their young mis- 
tress to her new home, and, if good-looking and pleasing, not 
infrequently the quondam slave is elevated to the position of 
a secondary wife in the establishment. Little girls’ are often 
dressed as boys to obviate the danger of their being abducted 
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by kidnappers; whereas small boys are sometimes clothed in 
feminine garments with the object of preventing interference with 
the child’s soul by malignant spirits. The Chinese believe that 
the soul is tripartite in its nature. If a child falls sick, often the 
illness is considered to be due to a portion of its soul having 
been enticed away by evil spirits and to having gone astray. 
The best hope of the child’s recovery is to induce the missing 
portion of ‘the soul to return to its body. There is a saying in 
China, ‘A mother’s voice reaches thousands and thousands of 
li’; and so the mother of the little sufferer takes one of her 
little boy’s garments, or some favourite dainty of his, and with 
a lantern in her hand goes to the place where it is thought the 
missing soul may be wandering. She waves the lantern all 
around, and calls to the soul ‘Come home! Come home!’ 
Sometimes another woman in the distance will respond for the 
errant soul, and the mother goes home content, believing that 
the missing soul is following her. 

A favourite festival of the women of China of all classes is 
that of the Weaver, or Spinning Lady, and the Herdsman, 
also called the Star Festival. It is celebrated on the seventh night 
of the seventh moon. The Weaver girl was the daughter of the 
sun, and sat so continuously working at her loom that her father 
grew tired of seeing his daughter for ever bending over her work, 
and determined to marry her to the handsome herdsman who 
tended his cattle on the banks of the Silver River of Heaven, i.e. 
the Milky Way, hoping that thenceforward his daughter might 
be induced to take to a brighter, less monotonous mode of life. 
After the marriage, however, the girl became not only more 
lively and merry, but actually forsook loom and spinning wheel 
completely, and spent her time solely in amusement. Then the 
Sun King grew wrath and blamed the herdsman for the levity 
now shown by the young lady, and the sun banished the husband 
to the far side of the River of Stars and decreed that henceforth 
the couple should meet no more save once every year on the 
seventh night of the seventh moon. At the sun’s command 
myriads of magpies flew up, and made a bridge with their wings 
across the Silver River, and, sadly bidding his weeping wife 
farewell, the disconsolate herdsman crossed the bridge of wings 
and returned to herd his cattle beside the river that streams 
through Heaven. The lonely wife again returned to her loom, 
and the sun once more rejoiced at his daughter’s industry. The 
year rolled on, and at last came the seventh night of the seventh 
moon, the magpies flew up in myriads and formed themselves 
into a bridge, and the heart of the forlorn weaver rejoiced again 
as she crossed the Silver River and met her husband once more. 
Had a drop of rain fallen on that evening the River of Heaven 
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would have overflowed and swept away the bridge, and the couple 
would not have seen each other for yet another year; so every 
year the people pray for fine weather on that festival and suppli- 
cate the Weaver to give them skill in using their needles and 
shuttles. Every house is brightly lighted, and water-melons, 
fruits, flowers, cakes, incense and candles offered in honour of 
the star divinities. ‘The ladies visit their various friends, and 
send others pretty little souvenirs of work made by themselves. 
Unlucky or unpropitious words are greatly feared in China, 
and it seems as though they created especial dread when uttered 
by women or children. Scrolls are often hung up, especially at 
the season of the New Year, on which is the inscription ‘ Women 
and children’s words without dread.’ which would seem to show 
that some occult power attaches to such utterances, of which the 
evil effect is counteracted by the words on the scroll. Attempts 
to communicate with the unseen world by means analogous 
to our ‘mediums,’ ‘ planchettes,’ and so forth have long been 
resorted to in China, though a certain suspicion and discredit 
attaches to some of the practices appertaining to such arts, 
and, as has been mentioned, ‘sorceresses’ are considered 
as practising one of the nine disreputable professions followed 
by females. Closer investigation would probably show that in 
the Middle Kingdom, as in Western countries, a distinction is 
made between the arts of black and white magic. The equiva- 
lent used for a ‘ planchette’ is a forked stick, two or three feet 
in length, made of mulberry, peach, or willow wood. This is 
held on sand, placed in a wooden platter three or four feet long, 
laid on a table before an altar in a temple. Inquiries are made 
as with the ‘planchette,’ and answered by the stick forming 
characters on the sand, on which rests its point, the two ends 
of the stick being held by the medium. A favourite method 
with women mediums of communicating with the unseen is 
by means of a small figure made of willow wood. To ensure the 
little image becoming endued with miraculous powers, it must 
have been exposed to the dews of Heaven for no less than forty- 
nine nights. The medium holds the figure against the pit of 
her stomach, and it is supposed to become endowed with powers 
of speech and to answer inquiries addressed to the spirits of the 
dead, whose souls it is believed enter the figure, by means of 
which they are enabled to converse with their relatives on 
earth. Occasionally the inspired figure may be held to the 
ear of one who questions it, so that the answer may be. heard 
more plainly. Another method in which intercourse with 
spirits is carried on is by means of a table on which are placed 
two lighted candles and three incense sticks burning in 
a censer. The woman who acts as the medium bows her head 
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and rests it on the table, and after a time she becomes animated 
with the departed spirits with whom communication is desired, 
and they answer whatever questions may be put to them, speak- 
ing by means of the medium. At the close of a séance the 
medium is often seized by a violent fit of retching and sickness, 
but on drinking a cup of tea soon recovers from it. 

The custom of exposing or destroying infant girls is often 
quoted as proving the indifference to female life in China. It 
is true the practice is common among the very poor, who cannot 
afford to furnish the necessary dowry should their daughters grow 
up and marry. ‘The law that married daughters are not called 
upon to contribute to the support of their own parents, but 
must do so for their parents-in-law, is largely accountable for 
the custom of girl infanticide, which is seldom resorted to by 
those who are better off. It is usually the baby’s father who 
decides whether or not the little girl is to be ‘ passed under the 
bridge,’ as the process of drowning the child is euphoniously 
termed. A large wooden pail for carrying water, spanned by 
a handle, is brought. If the parent considers it not advisable 
to rear the girl, directly she is born she is dipped into the bucket 
and drawn under its handle, a process which effectually disposes 
of an unwelcome addition to the family. It is a custom to which 
apparently the people’s ‘ poverty and not their will consents’ ; it 
is not considered a crime, but is discouraged by the authorities, 
and proclamations are issued against it. Foundling asylums 
exist in most of the large cities, whither the numerous infants 
exposed in lanes and byways are taken, and there they are 
brought up to live till old enough to marry, when, if possible, 
husbands are provided for them. No girl is allowed to be taken 
for a slave, or even as a secondary wife, and when she leaves, 
one of the local officials must satisfy himself that she is not 
being taken away for any immoral purpose. 

Charitable societies of many kinds are common all over the 
empire, and though not usually run on lines deemed essential 
in Europe, serve their purpose fairly well. There are numerous 
societies for the support of indigent widows. One such institu- 
tion in Canton has 240 cottages, affording accommodation for 340 
women. There are societies for supplying money towards the 
wedding expenses of widows’ sons in poor circumstances, burial 
societies, and charitable institutions of many kinds. 

There is nothing in the status of women in China to prevent 
their taking an active share in public affairs should they so desire. 
The very idea of ‘purdah’ is unknown in China. The seclusion 
in which the ladies live is a matter of custom and dignity, no 
sort of moral obligation attaches to it as is the case with Moham- 
medans. Chinese ladies appear in law courts to give evidence 
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in case it should be required, and can be seen sitting in the 
balconies reserved for them in the theatres. So little do they con- 
sider veiling desirable for women that should an Englishwoman 
wear a veil on her hat when visiting Chinese friends, the ladies 
will sometimes inquire if she wears the veil on account of having 
something the matter with her skin. The women of the work- 
ing classes in China live no more in seclusion than do the men, 
whose work they share in the fields, streets, and boats even 
more continuously than do women in European: countries. Up 
to the present, however, iron custom has restricted the domain 
of usefulness of the women of China; but when the day comes 
that the great and wonderful people of the Celestial Empire 
fling off ancient shackles while still adhering to the gold that 
underlies the accumulated dust of ages, it is to be hoped that 
the women of the country will be accorded their proper place 
among the honoured pillars that support the State. 


EpitH BLAKE. 
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RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


In this Review for January 1907* it was suggested that upon 
the answers to certain inquiries the future of agricultural educa- 
tion would largely depend. The points there raised were 
exhaustively dealt with in the Report? of Lord Reay’s Depart- 
mental Committee, which furnished ample data whereon a 
national policy might be based. As a first step towards effective 
organisation, the Committee unanimously recommended that the 
duty of promoting and controlling agricultural education should 
remain vested in the Board of Agriculture—in other words, that 
all agricultural instruction provided by universities, university 
colleges, agricultural colleges, farm institutes, winter schools, 
and special classes or courses of lectures should be under the 
direction of that Board. This is in accordance with the practice 
of other countries, and with the wishes of the entire agricultural 
community. From causes as to which speculation is no longer 
necessary, the Board of Education declined to adopt this view, 
and endeavoured to deprive the Board of Agriculture of almost 
all the educational functions with which it was entrusted on 
its establishment in 1889, with the result that matters have 
remained practically at a standstill for the past three years, 
to the prejudice of the farmer and the annoyance of every local 
authority. The whole episode reflects little credit upon the ways 
of English administration. Wiser counsels have happily now 
prevailed, upon which both Mr. Runciman and Mr. Pease are 
to be congratulated. The responsibility for farm institutes is 
transferred to the Board of Agriculture, and the Circular 778 
issued by the Board of Education with respect to aid from the 
Development Fund for those institutes is cancelled. It is not 
yet quite clear how much the expression ‘ farm institutes ’ com- 
prises. In the absence of any precise definition, it may be 
hoped that it is temporarily intended as a sort of generic term 
to include all grades of technical instruction in agriculture and 
kindred subjects below that of the advanced colleges, and distinct 


 * Agricultural Education in the United Kingdom.’ 
2 Cd. 4206, 1908. 
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from anything taught in primary and secondary schools, or such - 
evening schools as are in direct continuation of the education 
given in primary schools. 

Two fundamentally different problems await solution. The 
first, which is purely educational, concerns elementary and 
secondary schools, and the training of teachers; the second is 
technical, and relates to the provision of appropriate institutions 
and classes for those intending to farm, or already engaged in 
farming. It is a common tendency, from which the Board 
of Education has not been altogether exempt, to confuse the 
two problems and to imagine that some drastic modification in 
an agricultural direction of the curricula in ordinary schools is 
essential to the satisfaction of the needs of the future labourer, 
farmer, or small-holder. Such is emphatically not the case, 
and most of the proposed changes could only prove detrimental 
to the proper function of the schools, and are worthless from an 
agricultural standpoint. The constant use of the words ‘ agri- 
cultural bias’ is mischievous, and calculated to convey a wrong 
impression. A well-balanced curriculum has no bias of any kind. 
It would be just as reasonable to say that each urban school 
should have an urban bias, every school in a seaport town a 
nautical bias, and so on ad infinitum. One principle, and one 
only, holds good in all elementary schools. The instruction 
must be suitable to the circumstances of the children and the 
neighbourhood. The children should be familiarised with the 
facts of the life about them, and with the natural and physical 
phenomena of their environment. The cardinal fact to be 
remembered is that the school has to educate irrespective of the 
subsequent careers of the pupils, not to prepare for any specific 
industry. That elementary schools do not as a rule turn out 
lads endowed with intelligence, adaptability, resourcefulness, and 
self-reliance is undeniable, but reform will not come from tinker- 
ing with the programme of studies in the supposed interest of 
any particular class. Improvement must be looked for from 
the adoption of more enlightened methods of teaching, and 
from more regard for the practical side of education. The 
failure of the old methods is beyond dispute. The Poor Law 
Commissioners advocated ‘a thorough reconstruction of the time- 
table and curriculum, as well as of the aims and ideals of elemen- 
tary education’; and they reported further that ‘it is not in 
the interest of our country to produce by our system of educa- 
tion a dislike for manual work, and a taste for clerical and inter- 
mittent work when the vast majority of those so educated must 
maintain themselves by manual labour.” What little informa- 
tion and knowledge the children may have acquired at school 
are rapidly forgotten, and it is asserted with apparent truth 
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that the number of uneducated persons in the villages is actually 
increasing, many grown-up men and women being unable to 
write their own names. This startling statement received some 
corroboration from Mr. F. D. Acland, who, when Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, declared in the House of Commons 
in 1909 that 69 per cent. out of 235 recruits were no further 
advanced than the third standard, and that 11.22 per cent. were 
altogether illiterate. 

The lines upon which the village school might be reformed 
were indicated in the NINETEENTH CENTURY of November 1907,° 
and it would be superfluous to repeat the suggestions then made. 
A few additions only are necessary. Afforestation is to-day so 
universally recognised as a national necessity that it would be 
desirable in schools near to woodlands to incorporate lessons on 
the various kinds of trees and their value as timber, the fungi 
that are harmful to forest growth, injurious insects, the diseases 
to which trees are liable, and how to prevent or remedy them, 
the children being, of course, taken to the woods for instruc- 
tion. During his recent visit to England, Dr. J. W. Robertson, 
formerly Commissioner of Agriculture for the Dominion of 
Canada, explained how greatly agriculture had been benefited 
there by encouraging children to collect the largest heads from the 
sturdiest wheat and oats from their fathers’ farms for the school 
gardens. Commencing in this modest way, he had demon- 
strated to every Canadian farmer the advantage of sowing selected 
seed. A similar course might be adopted here. While Dr. 
Robertson acknowledged the excellence of many isolated village 
schools here, he lamented that he could only discover them 
‘in spots.’ It is this absence of any uniform progress which 
is so disquieting a feature of the existing situation, and it cannot 
be remedied without more systematic efforts to secure an adequate 
supply of properly qualified teachers. At the same time, he 
expressed his disappointment at the comparative stagnation in 
English rural education, especially since ten years ago he had 
used certain of our schools as models when inaugurating the 
Macdonald scheme, and he frankly stated that he had observed 
signs of actual deterioration. This is unfortunately the case 
with Nature-study and school gardens. Few people have advo- 
cated the great value of both these instruments of education 
more strongly than the present writer, but their extreme popu- 
larity is a source of danger. Nature-study is tending to become 
a set subject, taught from text-books, and to be thus deprived 
of all its significance. 

However gratifying, moreover, it may be to note the remark- 
able increase*in a number of school gardens, the fact cannot 

* «The Village School.’ 
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be disguised that very many of them have no connexion with 
the rest of the curriculum. They afford healthy exercise and 
inculcate habits of order and neatness, but they are not serving 
the purpose for which they were originally designed. The 
instruction in them should form an integral part of the whole 
school course, and be definitely co-ordinated with it. Nor should 
gardening be forced on an unwilling teacher. [Reaction will 
inevitably follow, and many a rural teacher to-day, who has no 
taste for gardening, is utilising Nature as a vehicle for education 
without suffering in the least from the want of a garden. The 
wisest plan is to allow the teacher to devise his own methods 
in accordance with his inclinations and capacity. He should be 
encouraged to display originality, but local education authorities 
have some ground for complaining that the Board discourage and 
thwart any new departure. From what Mr. Pease has already 
said, it may be inferred that this unreasonable and vexatious 
attitude will no longer characterise the Board. 

The immediate need is for more practical instruction to 
accustom a boy to the use of tools and to impart some skill in 
handicraft. Concrete examples of how this may be done are 
worth reams of ‘ suggestions,’ no matter from what quarter they 
may emanate; and it would be an obvious advantage to have 
detailed accounts of the methods adopted in schools of different 
sizes under varying conditions. An interesting experiment was 
made at the Brimscombe School, near Stroud, in 1906. Half 
the time was given to some form of manual training, and pupils 
from the neighbouring schools attended from the age of twelve 
to fourteen. The various wood industries of the locality were 
grouped together, including carpentry, joinery, cabinet work, 
wood-carving, inlaying and marquetry, wood-staining and imita- 
ton marquetry. A boy on leaving school was thus able to enter 
any of these industries with a fair knowledge of what to expect 
and what would be expected of him. Similar methods were 
adopted for the metal industries. The manufacturers of the dis- 
trict at once appreciated the value of such a school. They 
gladly selected lads as apprentices, and afforded facilities for 
them afterwards to combine technical instruction with work in 
the factories. Central schools of this type ought to be organised 
in each county for groups of villages. The advantages are mani- 
fest. The attitude of pupils towards their lessons quickly 
changes, and the natural instincts of every boy to be doing or 
making something are guided into useful channels. Parents are 
anxious for their children to remain longer at school because they 
know that their wage-earning capacity is being increased. The 
indifference or hostility of the employer is overcome, for he 


regards the school as a place of true education, where lads are 
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trained in such a way as not to unfit them for industrial 
occupations. 

Much also may be learnt from the school at Ednam, a small 
village in Roxburghshire of about five hundred inhabitants. All 
pupils over twelve years of age receive two hours’ practical in- 
struction daily in either woodwork, gardening, dairying, cookery, 
or dressmaking; both boys and girls take gardening, cookery 
and dairying. That boys should learn how to cook a plain meal 
is decidedly beneficial. Most men have no idea of domestic 
duties, and are helpless when their wives are incapacitated from 
providing for them. All the instruction is given by the ordinary 
staff. Pupils who have been for not less than six months: in 
regular attendance in the highest class and are certified by their 
class-master and the headmaster to be efficient in their work 
may be enrolled in a supplementary course subject to the approval 
of the inspector. The school possesses its own cow and sepa- 
rator, and except in winter there is no difficulty in getting an 
abundant supply of cream from neighbouring farmers, as they 
find the butter made at the school better than they can make 
it at home. It is, in fact, so good that it commonly sells for 
threepence or fourpence a pound more than the butter of the 
district. At the Edinburgh and Midlothian Butter-making Com- 
petition in 1908 the pupils carried off the first, second and third 
prizes, as well as the silver cup. 

Schools similar to the above are precisely what is required. 
But local authorities literally have not the funds for the neces- 
sary rooms and equipment owing to the continuous imposition 
of new burdens upon them. The time has arrived when there 
should be some fixed ratio between national and local expendi- 
ture on education. Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
have admitted that national and local taxation must be put upon 
a solid foundation, and have promised that the Government will 
make a serious attempt to grapple with the whole problem. But 
we cannot afford to wait until the Government have completed 
a very complicated task, which may be relegated to the Greek 
Kalends. Financial aid should be at once forthcoming, either 
as proposed in the Bill annually presented to Parliament by 
Mr. Jesse Collings, or by additional grants from the Board for 
supplementary courses and higher elementary schools. At pre- 
sent the Code contains no special provision for supplementary 
courses, and the grants for higher elementary schools are totally 
inadequate, although the syllabus for such schools is infinitely 
more suitable for the average country boy or girl than that of 
a struggling secondary school, where they rarely take the full 
course. In this respect England is placed at a great disadvantage 
compared with Scotland. Here the grants offered are only 30s. 
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for the first year, 45s. for the second year, and 60s. for the 
third and fourth for each unit of average attendance. These are 
supplemented by the Fee Grant of 10s. for scholars under fifteen, 
and the Aid Grant of 4s. per child, which in poor districts may 
amount to a penny or two more, under Section 10 of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1902. The corresponding grants in Scotland are: 
21. 10s., 3/. 10s., and 4/. 10s. per child, with an extra 10s. in 
the Highlands. Each of these grants may be increased by one- 
tenth in cases of exceptional efficiency. Further grants may be 
earned at the rate of 12s. 6d. per hundred hours in experimental 
science, and 8s. 4d. per hundred hours in a variety of practical 
subjects. The schools are, moreover, eligible for the grant in 
relief of fees, and, if voluntary schools, to an Aid Grant of 3s. 
per scholar, exclusive of special grants. A Scotch pupil, for 
instance, in his second year, taking science and one practical 
subject, will produce a minimum income of 4l. 10s. 10d., whereas 
an English child similarly situated cannot earn more than 2l. 19s. 
By the Scotch Code it is also wisely provided that when a scheme 
in agriculture or horticulture has been prepared by the authori- 
ties of a recognised agricultural college for the elementary schools 
of the district, the instruction must be in general conformity 
with that scheme and subject to such supervision by the college 
staff as the Department may direct. This furnishes an effective 
starting-point for the proper co-ordination of all agricultural 
education. 

It is important, too, that the vexed question of ‘ partial 
exemption ’ and the age at which children may be wholly exempt 
from attendance at the day school should be finally settled. 
Nothing can be said in favour of the half-time system, nor is 
there any appreciable demand for half-timers in rural districts. 
According to the last available statistics, the number of partial 
exemptions for agriculture amounted in 1906-7 to 3800 only, 
out of a total of 427,300 half-timers in England and Wales; and 
of these 3800, Cambridgeshire supplied 978, and the East Riding 
of Yorkshire 386. A Bill to abolish half-time, and to raise the 
age for total exemption generally to fourteen, was presented to 
the House of Commons last year by Colonel Bathurst, and was 
introduced by Lord Willoughby de Broke in the House of Lords, 
where it was read a second time without any amendment. This 
Bill provides that subject to certain conditions country lads, 
who have beneficial agricultural employment, may be wholly 
exempt at the age of thirteen. To this differentiation between 
rural and urban children some opposition is not improbable, but 
all experience shows that if a boy is to be useful on a farm he 
must go there at an early age. The strong but intellectually 
dull lads, who are most fitted for work on the land, find the 
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greatest difficulty in getting through the standards, and alike 
upon educational and industrial grounds it is a mistake to keep 
them at school after they have ceased to profit by it. It is 
satisfactory to note that this special provision for agricultural 
boys was subsequently embodied by Mr. Runciman in his Con- 
tinuation Schools Bill. A continuation school ought to be within 
reach of every child, and local authorities should, as in Scotland, 
be empowered to compel children to attend one. If lads are too 
tired after a day’s work in the fields to go to school in the 
evening, then compulsory attendance must be accompanied by 
a statutory obligation on employers to make a corresponding 
reduction in the hours of labour. Fifty years ago Mr. Paget, 
at one time member for Nottingham, insisted that all his farm 
lads should continue their education, an example which other 
landowners and farmers might profitably follow. 

The idea of attaching ‘ agricultural sides’ to secondary schools 
still receives some support, notwithstanding the failure of the 
experiment in the past. The evidence before Lord Reay’s Com- 
mittee conclusively proved that farmers have no faith in such 
arrangements for their sons. If they send them to a secondary 
school at all, they prefer one which does not profess to teach 
what they know to be an impossibility. The scheme of instruc- 
tion of the agricultural side may be, and usually is, perfectly 
sound, but it should be incorporated in the curriculum for the 
whole school, and not be distinctively labelled. Mutatis mutandis 
the methods suggested for the elementary school are equally applic- 
able to the secondary school. The schools at Shepton Mallet, 
Blackford (Somerset), and Knaresborough afford good illustrations 
of the right kind of syllabus. Agriculture, which is the art of 
farming, can no more be taught at any secondary school than 
the art of medicine, advocacy or navigation. When the People’s 
High Schools were first established in Denmark, an attempt was 
made to combine agricultural instruction with them, but it. 
failed. Independent agricultural schools were then organised, 
and the Danes attribute their agricultural prosperity largely to 
the ‘ highly developed common-sense ’ of the farmers, which the 
High Schools impart. Throughout all Danish agricultural educa- 
tion emphasis is laid upon sound and wide general knowledge 
as the indispensable foundation for technical instruction. 

Turning to agricultural education proper, the first thing that 
strikes the attention is the extraordinary disparity in aid given 
to it by different County Councils. From tables compiled by 
Mr. Middleton it appears that in 1908 in four counties, in which 
more than 40 per cent. of the male population over ten years 
of age are engaged in agriculture, on the average less than 
5 per cent. of the ‘ whisky money ’ was expended upon agricultural 
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education, which works out at less than 11/. per 1000 agricul- 
turists. In contrast to this, four other counties, where the 
agricultural population is under 7 per cent. of the total 
number of males, gave on an average 15 per cent. of their 
‘whisky money,’ or about 147]. per 1000 agriculturists. The 
removal of these anomalies, which still exist, is indispensable to 
the establishment of any national system. 

No increase in the number of colleges of an advanced type 
is required. In fact, we possess more institutions of this grade 
in proportion to the agricultural population than any country. 
On the whole, they fulfil their function, and the instruction at 
them is satisfactory, although from the reports of the examiners 
for the National Diploma in Agriculture it seems that too much 
attention is still occasionally devoted to theory and too little to 
practice, markedly in agriculture, botany and land surveying. It 
has been stated also that the candidates are not, as a rule, 
sufficiently prepared on the chemical advantages of rotation 
cropping, for instance ; and the examiners haye pointed out that 
‘while it is desirable that the teaching institutions should keep 
pace with the progress of science, it is essential for sound train- 
ing that the fundamental principles of economic management 
should not be neglected.’ The number of students taking a full 
course may often be thought disproportionate to the cost of 
maintaining the institution, but the value of an advanced college 
should be judged less by the number of students than by its 
external work in providing lectures for County Councils, con- 
ducting field experiments, and disseminating information. This 
external work has steadily grown, and ‘to it is chiefly due the 
change of attitude on the part of farmers. A generation ago they 
did not believe that a man of science could teach them anything, 
and this distrust was intensified by the pernicious habit of sending 
as lecturers men whose knowledge was confined ‘to text-books, 
and who constantly made mistakes in matters of practice. The 
advice they receive to-day is accurate and of greater practical 
utility, and the old prejudice is fast disappearing. They have 
grasped the fact that a scientific instructor can in a few minutes 
teach them what it would take years of costly experience to 
learn for themselves. Improved methods of cultivation are being 
gradually introduced, and more care is exercised in the purchase 
of artificial manures and feeding-stuffs. That confidence has been 
won is evidenced by the large and increasing number of inquiries 
addressed to the staffs of the different colleges by neighbouring 
farmers. 

It has been frequently asserted that these colleges do not 
attract the sons of farmers or men likely to become farmers 
afterwards. Particulars, however, which were obtained last year 
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from twelve institutions show that out of 1248 students, 748 
were the sons of farmers and 167 of landowners, and that 1153 
became farmers and about 180 landowners. These figures are 
encouraging, and should dispel the doubt which has hitherto 
existed, especially when it is remembered that the advanced 
college is beyond the means of the ordinary small farmer, and 
does not really provide what his son requires. At the same time, 
Mr. Middleton points out in his General Report on the Distribu- 
tion of Grants for Agricultural Education in 1910-11 that there are 
indications that in certain cases the type of student resorting to 
these institutions ‘leaves something to be desired.’ Financial 
reasons have hitherto compelled the colleges to admit all appli- 
cants, irrespective of their qualifications. It may be hoped that 
in future some discrimination will be exercised in this respect, 
now that the financial position has so greatly improved. Apart 
from the education of the farmer, we have to rely upon the 
advanced colleges for the supply of agricultural teachers. There 
is still a deficiency of men who combine scientific and practical 
qualifications. If these institutions are able to satisfy the 
demand for them, they will attain one of their principal objects. 
In this connexion it may be mentioned that the salaries offered 
to really capable men are often quite inadequate, and it is 
inevitable that they should seek for posts abroad, where the 
remuneration is so much higher. However meritorious it may be 
to train experts for the Colonies, we require the best material 
equally at home; but we cannot expect a man to sacrifice his 
prospects elsewhere. This persistent drain upon our resources 
can only be checked by a more just and liberal treatment of the 
teacher. 

For the rank and file of young farmers and small-holders, 
institutions and schools of a different character are needed. 
Facilities for the systematic training of those intending to farm 
upon a moderate scale, or for enabling small-holders to acquire 
practical knowledge likely to help them with their land and to 
market their produce to the best advantage, can hardly be said 
to exist at present, except in Cumberland, Lancashire, Bedford- 
shire, Essex and Hampshire. Most of those who become farmers 
in England and Wales leave school between the ages of thirteen 
and fourteen, and it is not easy to determine the precise kind 
of school and instruction that will attract and benefit them; but 
the problem has been satisfactorily solved in other countries. 
No system can be considered complete which does not provide 
opportunities for the continuous instruction of those whose parents 
can afford to prolong their education for a year or two after they 
leave the elementary school. For such lads, schools of the type 
of the écoles pratiques d’agriculture in France, to which the 
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pupils usually go at the age of fourteen or fifteen direct from thé 
primary or higher primary school for a course of two or three 
years, would be eminently suitable. As Professor Wallace has 
observed : 

What the young farmer should learn is not ordinary farm work—viz. to 
plough and harrow a given area in a day. He can become an expert in 
that at home without cost for instruction, and at the same time bea valuable 
aid to his father. He requires to be taught just those things which are not 
to be learned on an ordinary farm, to have explained to him the meaning 
of processes which are founded on scientific principles, and to become 
familiar with the common facts of those sciences which bear upon agricultural 
practice. 


With this object the French schools were founded. There is no 
reason to suppose that English and Welsh farmers would be less 
likely than those in France to avail themselves of similar facilities 
if they were open to them. Nor is it any answer to say that the 
demand for such schools does not exist. Supply often creates a 
demand. That a lad can be more systematically trained in all the 
processes of agriculture upon a well-equipped farm where he learns 
the scientific principles upon which those processes are based than 
at home, and will to that extent be a better farmer, cannot be 
questioned, although knowledge of the actual practice of farming 
itself can only be acquired on a farm conducted solely with 
a view to profit. This should be clearly understood. Any 
attempt to combine a farm as a commercial undertaking with 
a place for instruction is certain to fail. If the object is to make 
the farm pay, the education will suffer; on the other hand, if 
educational interests are supreme, the balance is bound to be on 
the wrong side. A lad does not go to school to learn how to 
farm, but how to farm scientifically, and, therefore, with a greater 
prospect of success. Whether it would be wise to embark at 
once upon the large expenditure involved in the establishment 
of such schools may be doubtful, but two or three of the more 
enterprising counties might try the experiment. A few years ago 
want of funds alone prevented Flintshire and Glamorganshire 
from converting one or two secondary schools into practical 
agricultural schools. 

Possibly a school of the above description may in time be 
organised in connexion with some of the farm institutes, one 
of which should be established in every county. The exact 
constitution of the farm institute must depend upon the agricul- 
tural conditions of each locality, and experience alone can deter- 
mine the most fitting type of institute. It would be a mistake 
to start one before it has become quite clear how the varying 
requirements of different districts can be most effectually met, 
and local authorities, when submitting their schemes and 
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applying for a grant from the Development Fund, would be well 
advised to stipulate that the money allocated to them need not 
be at once expended. Endless waste was occasioned by com- 
pelling local authorities annually to expend the whole of their 
share of the ‘whisky money’ under the Technical Instruction 
Acts, without their having any settled policy or knowing precisely 
what to do with the money. The success of the Irish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is largely attributable to the fact that it was 
not obliged to appropriate all the moneys entrusted to it until 
experience had shown how they might be utilised to the greatest 
advantage. The institute is primarily to serve as the head- 
quarters for the itinerant staff in each county. Upon the Con- 
tinent the Wanderlehrer has proved the most effective in- 
strument for reaching and influencing adult farmers. In his 
evidence before Lord Reay’s Committee, Mr. A. D. Hall men- 
tioned how much more successful the French are than the 
English in ‘ getting at a small man and giving him information,’ 
from having in each department two professors, whose principal 
duty it is to conduct experimental plots and advise the cultivator 
personally. The mere distribution of literature is of little value 
compared with personal visits. Every county in Ireland has its 
itinerant instructor in agriculture, and in 1910-11 776 lectures 
were delivered by them at 369 centres, at which 35,500 persons 
attended. They paid 13,531 visits to farms, an average of 368 
visits for each instructor, and conducted upwards of 662 field 
experiments and 2124 demonstrations. Associated with the 
institute there ought to be a bureau where farmers might im- 
mediately obtain information with reference to whatever may 
concern their industry from a farming or a business point of 
view. A farm typical of the district should be attached to it to 
illustrate the most profitable methods of manuring local soils ; 
the best varieties of farm and garden crops; the best methods of 
rearing and feeding live-stock, keeping poultry and bees; the 
most approved methods of pruning fruit trees; the remedies for 
common pests, and the diseases of farm crops; and, where 
practicable, the management of shelter belts and hedgerow 
timber. Within the limits of a single county, the soil, the 
geological formation, and the character of the husbandry vary 
so widely that in many cases it would be difficult for one 
institute to satisfy every need, and counties should combine to 
maintain an institute for the adjacent portions of their respective 
areas where the agricultural conditions are similar. Gloucester- 
shire may be taken as an example of this. The fruit-growing 
district in the North might be served by an institute in Wor- 
cestershire for the corresponding district round Evesham; the 
Vale of the County might be joined to Somerset ; the Forest of 
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Dean to Monmouthshire, while an institute near Cirencester 


would provide for the wants of the great oolite plateau of the 


Cotswolds together with a section of Wiltshire. The division of 
the country into twelve clearly defined areas with a joint pro- 
vincial council for each area should enable local authorities to 
make adequate provision for the requirements of their respective 
districts, irrespective of accidental county boundaries. There 
remains the question of expense. On every ground it is desirable 
that this should be to some extent defrayed by the county to be 
benefited, and a grant from the Development Fund of 75 per cent. 
of the capital expenditure, and of from 50 to 75 per cent. of the 
cost of maintenance, seems sufficiently generous. 

At the institute and other suitable centres winter schools 
should be regularly held.. The courses now provided at univer- 
sities and collegiate centres are too short, lasting as a rule from 
six to nine weeks only. The centres, moreover, are too few 
and too far apart. The instruction should be brought to 
the doors of the people. Even in winter it is not easy for a 
lad to be spared from work on the farm or in the garden for 
attendance at a distance, especially if his absence from home 
involve the engagement of extra paid labour. The winter schools 
in either Ireland, Denmark or Holland may be taken as models. 
How largely market-gardening in Holland has been developed 
owing to the excellence of the teaching given at the winter 
horticultural schools was shown in a recent Report of the Dutch 
Department of Agriculture. It is expedient that the pupils 
should have had some previous practical experience in agricul- 
ture, be not less than sixteen years old, and pass a simple 
entrance examination. Since 1902 the growth of winter schools 
or classes in Ireland has been remarkable; in that year there 
were two with forty-four students ; in 1910-11 there were seventy- 
eight with 1339 students. The course includes instruction in soils, 
tillage, manures, seeds, grasses, the treatment of pastures, 
cropping, the management of live-stock, winter dairying, the 
valuation of manures and feeding-stuffs, simple farm accounts, 
mensuration, elementary chain surveying and elementary science. 
The classes are held from October to March for five hours on 
two or three days a week. They are only open to pupils above 
sixteen years of age who are actively engaged in farm work, 
and each candidate for admission must satisfy the Department 
that he has received general education to benefit by the in- 
struction. It is no exaggeration to say that the whole future 
of the small-holding movement will be determined by the extent 
to which opportunities are provided for enabling a man to acquire 
the necessary knowledge and skill for the profitable cultivation of 
his land. 
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In conclusion, to reap the full advantage of the facilities for 
Yechnical instruction which may be afforded, there must be some 
radical change in the business methods of the farmer. As Sir 
Horace Plunkett has observed: ‘By whatever means this is to 
be attained, he must be taught to combine with his neighbours 
whenever and wherever some branch of the industry by which 
he lives can be more profitably conducted in combination than 
through isolated action.’ Thanks to the activity of the 
Agricultural Organisation Society, co-operation in both the pur- 
chase of requirements and the sale of produce is now making 
good progress throughout England and Wales, and the grant of 
50,0001. by the Development Commissioners for purposes of 
propaganda should stimulate the movement in every direction. 
Co-operation is the indispensable condition of success, and should 
be accompanied by the general establishment of credit banks 
on the Raiffeisen principle, and credit societies. Self-help is as 
essential as State-aid to the effective organisation of agriculture 
and agricultural education. 

JOHN C. MEDD. 











A BRITISH CANADIAN 


THE writer of the following paragraphs is not under the illusion 
that they are apt to be of any great moment to the Empire of 
which he is a mere individual unit. He is, however, one of 
those (and their number is perhaps considerable) who, for love 
of the old land and of the land of their adoption, cannot altogether 
be silent in respect of some of the conditions and the issues that 
confront the British elector of to-day. 

Arriving in London from Canada a few days after Mr. Borden 
and the members of the Canadian Cabinet, he was at least as 
eager as any of his fellow Canadian citizens to see and to hear 
(and to contribute if possible) anything and everything with any 
sort of bearing upon the common possession and the common 
cause—the Empire. 


In the August number of the National Review the editor 
speaks of the whole Canadian visit and episode as the ‘ bright 
spot’ in the political and social horizen of the otherwise lagging 
and depressing late summer-season. Believing, as the writer 
does, that the social question (and one puts it first, both as a 
patriot and as an observer) in these islands is incapable of a 
permanent solution apart from the Empire question, he cannot 
but subscribe to the enthusiasm and the wisdom revealed in 
this description. 

Many years ago, on revisiting this country from the United 
States, the writer used to feel most of the things that our 
American cousins still feel after a few days or weeks on our 
shores; beginning, shall we say, with the ‘spell’ of London 
and the personal and aesthetic charm of our English life, and 
ending with the well-known sad signs of the degeneration and 
the social distress that for ever mar the glories and the marvels 
of the England of to-day and yesterday. They make one un- 
happy, as it were, in London, in Oxford, in the country, in 
Liverpool and Glasgow, in the Highlands, and on the very 


seashore. 
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Now, after a decade of Canadian citizenship (punctuated by 
trips to Europe), he sees, even at the moment of landing, the 
same things that he used to see then, but with the fortitude 
of an Empire hope and an Empire reality. And one goes again 
to Westminster, into the Lobby and the great precincts, into 
the clubs, into Mayfair, to the East End, to Surrey and Essex 
and the country, to the universities, to the provinces, to Scotland, 
with the one eager feeling to see whether Britons here have any 
real idea of the magnitude of the problems with which they are 
dealing at the heart of the Empire. 

There are still, to be sure, everywhere the same depressing 
social symptoms—the unemployment, the poverty, the idleness 
and the amateurishness of so many of the rich and of the 
educated, the widespread lack of energy and inventiveness that 
characterises our British people in comparison, for example, 
with Americans. And one never seems to get out of one’s 
head the figures of the Booths and the Rowntrees about our 
cities—about the ‘twelve millions’ who, according to the late 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, are always on the verge of 
hunger and starvation. Then there is the widespread physical 
degeneration of so many of our people, both in town and country, 
on which both Englishmen and foreigners have commented for 
years. And there is the depleted country-side, and the general 
backward state of agriculture in England and in Scotland. And 
in face of it all the veritable babel of voices on the part of our 
reformers, the ‘sixes and sevens’ of our politicians, and the 
‘political anarchy’ which is prophesied for the winter, the 
Radicalism that knows no bounds, and the unfortunate struggle 
that seems to have been set up between the ‘ have-nots’ and the 
‘haves.’ And there is the apparent alarm as to the very con- 
tinuation of our national existence in view of the newer Powers 
of Europe. And, lastly, there is the Suffragist movement ; 
surely one of the most convincing of all signs that behind the 
political question of the hour in this country there is the great 
social question, the question of what we are going to do with 
the displaced and the unemployed, with those who are apparently 
left behind in our modern social system. 

Before attempting to indulge in any reflexions upon the issues 
between the New Liberalism and the New Unionism—for to this 
we desire to come—it may be well to clear the ground of a few 
considerations that must be presupposed by anyone who puts both 

. the British social question and the Empire question above all 

mere party and all mere class politics. 

One must deplore, to begin with, the still surviving disadvan- 
tages of our party and parliamentary systems in view of any 
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permanent solution of the great issues of which we are here- 
attempting to speak. This, however, is now such a hackneyed 
topic with all our reviewers and all our reformers that it requires 
almost no comment and no illustration. The worst of it all is 
that people are losing a good deal of their faith in politics and 
in politicians, and in ‘reform,’ being willing, as it were, to let 
things ‘drift’ until we have the federal parliament or the 
Council of Empire, the reformed Second Chamber, the setile- 
ment of the land question, the proper kind of Home Rule, the 
right arrangements with Germany, and so on. 

One of the difficulties, for example, about the present Home 
Rule Bill is the fact of the following complications: (1) The 
undoubted Liberal-Radical-Irish pact that cannot, as such, be 
said to have any definite relation either to a constructive policy 
for Ireland, or to the recent universally admitted progress in 
Treland, due to things like the Land Purchase Act, the work 
of the Congested Districts Board, the work of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, the grand Agricultural 
Co-operative Movement of Sir Horace Plunkett; (2) a worn-out, 
erroneous, hypothetical laissez-faire philosophy in respect of 
the integration of the Empire, that is, of course, quite incon- 
sistent with Liberal Socialism; (3) a certain indifference and 
scepticism on the part of knowing people everywhere (even 
among the Irish Nationalists), who clearly see the dependence 
of the Home Rule proposals on the fortunes of the Government, 
and on the turn of the hour; (4) the relative ignorance of almost 
everyone as to whether Ireland would be really content with the 
dependence which it will still manifestly have upon British 
party and British Imperial politics. 

That the people in this country, in fact, care ‘next to 
nothing’ about Home Rule or Welsh Disestablishment in com- 
parison with Lloyd-Georgism and the social question was the 
calm assertion made to the writer a short time ago by a prominent 
professional authority in the West of Scotland. This fact of 
itself, as it were, would be a sufficient reason against regarding 
the present Home Rule Bill as anything like a permanent solu- 
tion of the Irish difficulty. Not, to be sure, that the Unionists 
as a body can really pretend to anything like unanimity of con- 
viction about it. If, on the one hand, they could only accept 
the Bill and ‘ get rid of Ireland,’ as I have heard the matter 
put, they might make some headway with Tariff Reform and 
with other things. And yet, on the other hand, according to a 
recent important article in the Quarterly Review, the Unionists 
still talk against the present Home Rule Bill in the light of a 
broader, or more truly devolutional, or federalistic, scheme. 
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Another thing that one must pre-suppose is*the inadequacy 
of all mere external or machinery reform, with regard either 
to the social question or to the matter of our relations to thé 
Empire, without a corresponding change in the character of 
our people, without a ‘new spirit’ in short. It is hard to make 
the average man see beyond his trade and his amusements and 
his taxes and his little Zion to things like ‘ progress’ and the 
newer education, the love of mankind, the love of the Empire. 

What all this means, in the concrete, to the writer is the 
complete playing out of things like the mere Radical-Labour 
spirit, with its short-sighted materialism, and its indifference 
to moral and to national issues. It means the playing out, 
too, of all the old, ‘ up-lifting,’ ‘social-settlement,’ ‘charity ’ 
philanthropy, even of ideally organised philanthropic effort. 
Tt means the playing out of all the partial and piecemeal 
and ‘tinkering’ ways of approaching our widespread social 
evils. A really new and far-reaching educational spirit would, 
of course, mean much, especially if associated with such things 
as the care of health, the development of public spirit, of 
patriotism, courage and sense of justice ; the power to ‘do things’ 
instead of the education of an inferior book-keeper, a good 
all-round civic and semi-military training on the part of boys, 
the formation of good physical habits on the part of boys 
and girls, the training of girls in domestic science and in the 
care of children, and so on. Many of these and other neces- 
sary elements in a truly national ideal are set forth by the way 
in a most convincing manner in the recent striking booklet of 
Dr. Harry Roberts, of Stepney, entitled Towards a National 
Policy. I doubt, indeed, whether it is anywhere possible to come 
across a book that makes one feel so thoroughly the need of 
a complete overhauling and regeneration of our entire social 
economy as does this short, interesting production. 

The one thing, however, that the present writer would like 
to emphasise in this very matter of the spirit that will be required 
to regenerate England is the part that would be played in its 
development by the new consciousness of national power that 
would come about in consequence of the much misunderstood 
thing that is called Tariff Reform. That Tariff Reform, or a 
part of it, ‘will come inevitably when there is no more chance 
of securing a revenue by any other means,’ is a thing that is 
recognised, in its August number, by such a free-thinking organ 
as the Review of Reviews. And when Tariff Reform does come, 
and perhaps long before that time, people will see that, so far 
from being merely one of the many imperfect panaceas that 
exist for the cure of British evils, it is really the only effective 
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way of getting many of our people back again at work along 
lines both new and old. It would certainly tend to give us that 
consciousness of national eificiency and of @ vigorous national 
life for which the whole. country and the whole Empire are 
waiting. And it is by no means inconsistent with things like 
Workmen’s Insurance, the taxation of unearned increment, an 
enlightened land policy, credit associations and co-operative 
schemes for farmers*and market-gardeners, and (best of all) an 
improved education and true moral and social reforms, with 
‘ideals’ of the highest kind. But we shall return to this. 

A third thing that must be presupposed by any impartial 
student of England and the Empire is that any future Government 
of this country must obviously continue the work of social con- 
struction, or at least the true spirit and substance of the construc- 
tive work, that is being carried on by the present Government. 
And this not merely because the work has been begun, although 
that indeed is something; this, too, in spite of any excesses 
or miscalculations in the policy of Lloyd-Georgism. Mr. Lloyd 
George is one of the men who could probably give very imperfect 
reasons for some of the big things he is trying to do, and he is 
also undoubtedly grappling with bigger things than either he or 
his party alone can negotiate. But he is nevertheless one of the 
men whose actions and whose efforts will give, to men of another 
stamp than his own, facts and points of view to reason about, and 
to explain, for many a day to come. 

The writer is only too glad in this very connexion to have 
found in the report of a recent speech by Mr. Steel Maitland an 
explicit declaration to the effect that the Unionist party intend to 
tackle the ‘industry and the land’ together—a pronouncement 
quite in line with what anyone who has read anything about 
Tariff Reform already knows. 

One of the most curious things in our present situation, one 
of those interesting fatalities in our see-saw and hand-to-mouth 
politics, is that people in general have only a most imperfect 
apprehension of the extent to which Lloyd-Georgism and Liberal- 
Socialism really play into the hands of those (and their numbers 
could doubtless be recruited from all the important political groups 
in this country) who would use the initiative and the organised 
intelligence of the State, not only to protect working-men and 
women in various important ways, but to redirect the lagging 
industry of the country, to protect it also, in short, and to reinte- 
grate and develop it along fruitful and constructive lines. 

Of course, the undermining of the supposed fortresses and 
outworks of Cobdenism, of ‘ laissez-faire,’ and of ‘ Manchesterism ’ 
by the entire factory and social legislation of the last century, 
and by things like the Patent Act of the present Government, 
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the Merchant Shipping Act, the Trades’ Disputes Act, the 
Coal Mines Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the continued embargo 
upon Canadian cattle, the India Excise duty on cotton leaving 
India, etc., is familiar to all students of economic and social 
history. They are aware also of the fact that the roots of our 
mid-Victorian industrial, trade and shipping development are to 
be found in the extremely careful protective policy of the England 
of preceding centuries. But it is as yet only a critic here and 
there who seems to see how easily Mr. Lloyd George might well 
go in for a so-called preferential and protective policy for the 
Empire. Had circumstances rendered it possible, he and Mr. 
Chamberlain might quite well have worked together in this 
direction. And in that case they would simply have been before 
the public as two strong, enlightened, American like, progressive 
men in British politics, protecting and directing the conduct of 
our national resources in view of the future. 

Only a single day after writing these words the writer came 
accidentally upon the following citation from a statement made 
by Mr. Lloyd George before the Colonial Conference of 1907 : 


This Empire would be a great gainer if much of the products now 
purchased from foreign countries could be produced and purchased within 
the Empire, and any reasonable and workable plan [in this direction] must 
necessarily enhance the resources of the Empire as a whole. . . . We agree 
with our Colonial comrades that all this is worth concerted effort, even 
if that effort at the outset cost us something. 


Such words are, of course, confirmatory of the idea that not only 
Mr. Lloyd George, but many of our Liberal-Socialists or Socialist- 
Liberals, might well co-operate with our Unionists and our Liberal- 
Imperialists in the matter of that fiscal reform which would effect 
a real regeneration in our industry, in our agriculture, in the 
matter of our unemployment, and in the matter of the losses we 
continually sustain through the emigration of so many of our more 
prudent and more resourceful young men and young women. 
These capable and energetic workers and homemakers beyond the 
seas will not be lost to us if the great re-birth of the Empire, which 
is possible through our working with them for a common goal, can 
be effected in time. The only ‘cost at the outset’ would, as we 
shall again insist, be simply the parting with a vast mass of the 
prejudice and the insular conceit and the ignorance that still 
prevent us from making a beginning in the matter of the safe- 
guarding of our national and our imperial interests. So much, 
indeed, we might infer from the protective policy of many of the 
leading modern nations. They cannot all be as blind, and as 
ignorant, and as merely selfish, as our Free Traders would like to 
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make them out to be. The working classes will, however, before 
long, like their brethren in America, be thoroughly converted to 
the idea of safeguarding the national industry upon which their 
whole future insurance and safety so obviously depend. 

The greater number of the ordinary, superficial objections that 
are generally made against Tariff Reform and Preference have 
really been answered again and again; for example, the supposed 
increased price of the food of the people, or the objection that the 
‘whole thing’ is a mercenary and a mechanical sort of way of 
getting at national and Empire development ; that it would bring 
all the evils of the American Trusts; that recent trade returns 
show an increased amount of general trade, that it is simply idle 
to hope to attack and to overcome the Free-Trade convictions of 
so many of our prominent public men and of the entire middle 
class and of Scotland and of Manchester, and so on. The writer 
is quite content to refer the reader who still cares about those and 
other hackneyed points to many of the ordinary books and 
pamphlets upon the subject. 

There are, however, some more or less general considerations 
of which we must think in the matter of the prejudices that still 
exist in many quarters in regard to Tariff Reform. The chief 
of these are: (1) the fact that many of the broader and more 
constructive aspects of Tariff Reform are consciously and un- 
consciously kept out of view by the tendency to brand the whole 
movement as but a bare-faced or a sinister attempt at an all-round 
protectionism ; (2) the ignorance of many people that Tariff Reform 
rests not upon the arbitrary wishes of a few modern mischief- 
makers, but upon a broad and well-grounded | philosophy of 
economic and social development; (3) the unconscious egotism 
and dogmatism of the average Free-Trade Britisher in still think- 
ing that he is simply right, and all other people simply wrong, in 
respect of the unrestricted development of trade and industry, 
with the inference that it is they, and not he and his elect country, 
who should change their views; (4) the fact that Preference and 
Tariff Reform are still thought of by many interested people simply 
along the lines of the possible consequences to particular industries 
and to particular districts (Manchester, say) of a wholesale protec-. 
tion; and (5) the fact that people generally think it impossible 
to introduce the thin wedge of a preferential protection without 
effecting what they regard as a wholesale and irremediable change 
in our entire national economy, and in our general philosophy of 
personal and industrial liberty. 

As for the first point there is little doubt that many people use 
the ‘ No Protection ’ cry to kill the broader proposals of the Tariff 
Reformers. They would be justified in this procedure if they 
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could prove that Tariff Reform really means this, or that it would 
necessarily lead to this. But Tariff Reformers do not contemplate 
an insular protection without the broader attempt to guide snd 
direct it in the light of a national and an Empire ideal. A simple 
beginning indeed in this wider preferential protection might be 
made at any time by giving to our Government, through its trade 
and fiscal committees, the power to institute a small protective 
duty -upon foreign goods necessary to Britain which are in the 
meantime imported from both Empire and non-Empire sources. 
In its essence in fact the tariff of the reformers is, as Mr. L. 8. 
Amery, M.P., puts it in his important pamphlet upon the 
Fallacies of Free Trade, a 


tariff designed to change the character of our imports and our exports in 
order to include the volume of our home production. The object of our 
tariff is selection, not exclusion. It will be framed to check the import of 
those manufactured goods which displace home industry, in order to 
stimulate and increase the import of those raw materials which are the 
life and sustenance of our home industry. 


As for the second point, Tariff Reformers (going back as they 
do in their thought to List and to the German Historical School 
of political economy) see as a rule that mankind has made its main 


advances in groups and in federations and in nations, and that 
people who lose their cohesiveness and their ‘ social consciousness ’ 
invariably begin to retrograde. And, of course, in the group mere 
economic activity is generally subordinated to political and social 
considerations of one kind or another, to ‘ ideals’ in fact, as in 
the case, say, of China or Russia or Germany. Our third point 
may perhaps be left to speak for itself as it stands. 

As for the fourth point, Tariff Reform, as has been partly 
indicated, does not mean a blind, selfish, fifty-or-eighty-per-cent. 
tax upon everything entering into our country, including raw 
materials. It would not tax raw material at all, and it would lower 
the taxes that at present exist upon tea, sugar, cocoa, tobacco 
—dquite important things to the average man. 

And as for the fifth point, that of the supposed total change 
in our traditional nineteenth-century business policy (at bottom 
really only the economic aspect of the famous revolutionary 
attempt to get back to nature in everything), Tariff Reform does 
not mean anything like the quixotic attempt it is said to be to 
reform the very nature of things, to arrest the stars in their courses 
and with them the general march of mankind. It is rather simply 
a very wholesome and liberating change in the conceptions and 
dogmas of political and economic theory, akin to that which has 
now at last taken place in the concepts and dogmas that obtained 
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in other sciences like theology and medicine and. education. 
Economic dogmas like ‘ Free Trade,’ or the ‘ mobility of labour,’ 
or the free ‘territorial distribution of industry,’ are in no sense 
legislative prescripts or adamantine laws of nature. They are 
only postulates or conceptions, like ‘Evolution’ and the various 
supposed ‘laws’ of physics and chemistry that help us to unravel 
the complex world in which we find ourselves. An expert 
economist is as such no more capable of ‘running’ a country’s 
business or of freeing England from its social evils than is an 
expert physiologist of curing people from the thousand complex 
diseases that beset our human life. 

And, again, speaking from the standpoint of the self-governing 
dominions, Tariff Reform does not mean such an impossible 
revision of their fiscal arrangements as to allow of, say, the free 
import of British manufactures (the thing, however, that the 
Cobdenites expected to see everywhere as a mere matter of course). 
Equally little does it mean an endless bargaining and wrangling 
within the Empire about mutual concessions and mutual business 
favours, but rather simply the possibility of Great Britain being 
able to make here and there such trading arrangements as the 
component parts of the Empire have now for some time been 
making on their own initiative. 

Another strange thing about our present political and social 
atmosphere is the contradiction that seems to exist between our 
half-fearful imitation of Germany in the matter of our naval 
policy, and our failure either to imitate or to try somehow to get 
at the real reasons of Germany’s remarkable industrial and social 
development since 1870. The things of which one naturally 
thinks in this connexion are the thoroughly efficient character of 
German education from many different points of view, the pro- 
found belief of the German Government in expert information of 
all kinds (particularly in information bearing upon trade and 
industrial development), Germany’s scientific treatment of social 
and municipal problems, and its ability to use the scientific 
information that it possesses about most of its industries on 
account of its national and protective policy. You can certainly 
afford to endow science and research with a view to their economic 
application when you are sure that your industry will not be 
swept out of existence by unregulated foreign competition. 

Enough has perhaps now been said to suggest that some at 
least of the chief difficulties that beset the path of the Tariff 
Reformers are to be found in a prejudice against looking into 
the various facts and considerations that bear upon the point. 
As in the case of the splendid educational work done some 
fourteen years ago in the United States by way of combating 
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the folly of the ‘Free Silver’ agitation, so we English people 
may soon have on foot an educative campaign in regard to 
the problems and the mistakes that have arisen out of our Free- 
Trade philosophy when foolishly construed as a piece of practical 
politics. It is, to be sure, already ‘ educative ’ to reflect that the 
Liberalism of to-day is itself so far along the path of State 
supervision of the conduct of Labour. It is surely but another 
step along that same path to adopt the policy of State supervision 
of thé development of industry and of business, to make these 
things also subservient, as far as possible, to our national life 
in the Empire. It is also educative to remember that it is in 
the main the Tory or the Unionist party that has been progressive 
enough to suggest the adoption of a system which has been 
by their critics impertinently and ignorantly set aside as mere 
American methods. Years ago the writer used to hear Mr. 
Chamberlain talked of in the United States—so well do some 
Americans know this country as well as their own—as obviously 
‘the American’ in English politics. Well, we certainly require 
in our own country a healthy infusion of American practicality, 
and of American efficiency and American wisdom in safeguarding 
national resources and national productive power. 

And, of course, as we all know, the one name that arouses 
enthusiasm in all our dominions as that of an Englishman who 
was unprejudiced enough to see and to adopt the Colonial point 
of view about the upbuilding of a community, and possibly of the 
Empire itself, is that of Mr. Chamberlain. Where would Canada 
have been to-day without Protection? And did she not recently 
show both courage and idealism in putting aside temporary 
economic advantage for the sake of the sincerity of her belief in 
the Empire, and in trade within the Empire? And it was not, 
by the way, merely the matter, as it is sometimes said, of her own 
‘interests’ that determined her in her recent decision against 
‘Reciprocity ’ with the United States. For the Empire is from 
her point of view still very largely ‘in the making,’ and so in her 
decision she chose to walk by ‘ faith’ rather than by ‘ sight.’ 

Of those who prefer to blunder along in the old patch-work 
method, attempting to improve our social condition here and there, 
who refuse to look upon our national conditions in the light of the 
successful policy of other peoples and of our own dominions, we 
would simply ask the question : What reform can you think of as 
penetrating and as thorough-going as Tariff Reform with Im- 
perial Preference? How otherwise can we help ourselves or be 
helped by the Colonial Empire that is our heritage from the 
eighteenth century, and from the days of the famous Elizabethan 
voyages of discovery. All other reforms, the present attack upon 
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‘ privilege’ for example, are necessarily self-limiting. What will . 
you do when people will not—we are told that this is the case in 
Scotland at present—go on buying land or investing money in 
business in this country? And what will you do in the policy of 
insuring working men out of the proceeds of their work, when 
‘their work and employment go from them through conditions 
over which they, poor fellows, have almost no control. 

Another self-limiting remedy to which people in Great Britain 
may still despairingly cling is increased emigration. And, of 
course, anyone who has lived in the great West, either of America 
or of Canada, has again and again the feeling, on walking through 
the streets and lanes of England, that the best thing that could 
happen to thousands of her people would be an immediate trans- 
portation to Chicago or to Winnipeg or to British Columbia. And 
even with Tariff Reform there would still be a place for a moderate 
and a wisely supervised emigration—possibly of more benefit to the 
Empire and to England than at present. But what, for example, 
is to become of Scotland if the present grave exodus of her sons 
is to continue—an exodus that brings every emigrant to Montreal 
with the words upon his lips, that the old country is a ‘done 
country’? We who live there know all this, and think that 
we see what is behind it, for we meet those people daily. How, 
too, does such an exodus square with the assertion that British 
trade and industry [which ought, by the way, to include agri- 
culture] were never better off than they have recently been. 

It is really time, perhaps, for both political parties in England 
to see that the day is not far distant when they may be obliged 
to form a sort of coalition against the extreme demands of 
Socialist labour. Carried far enough, these demands will cer- 
tainly pull down the house of Great Britain about the ears of 
the labourers, as well as about the ears of those who seek mean- 
time to be their friends for to-day, regardless of the future. And 
if such a coalition could some day tell working-men that the 
whole country is really facing the future through the question 
of the future of their work and the conditions of their permanent 
employment, would not this look like the true way of enlisting 
their interest in England and in the Empire? 

A closing reflexion may be added in respect of a question 
that is often upon the lips of many—Why make things at home 
at protection prices if we can get them more cheaply (‘dumped 
down’) from abroad? On the Free-Trade assumption those 
people would be right—if we had endless other industries at 
home, producing things that we exchanged for those imported 
goods. But the point is, that, owing to the fact of the warfare 
that seems (whether we like it or not) to characterise all life, 
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other nations are attacking all the economic sinews of our country. 
And if things go on as they often seem to the visitor and to the 
foreign merchant to be going on, this country will in the future 
become more and more a place of residence for the privileged, for 
rentiers, for retired investors, with the submerged tenth as their 
servants and labourers and agents of one kind or another. 

Even on the Liberal side in politics a ‘ career’ is to-day largely 
a thing for the privileged and the fortunate, for brains and money 
perhaps, or for these things in some sort of working association 
with the great and the powerful, with ‘ interests,’ with the beati 


possidentes. 
W. CALDWELL. 





ENGLAND, INDIA, AND THE BALKAN 
WAR 


Al Mulko wad Dino tawaman. 
State and Religion are twins.—AzaB PRovzns. 


Last week, on the anniversary of Trafalgar, King George issued 
a Proclamation that in the Balkan War England will be a neutral 
Power. Every lover of pease will congratulate the Emperor of 
India on this decision, which no doubt was largely guided by the 
keen interest which his Majesty takes in the tranquillity of India. 
Is it not the first duty of a Sovereign to maintain peace inside 
his Empire, and then to use his influence for the cause of peace 
outside it? 

It was in this very month of November, thirty-seven years 
ago, that through the action of the Porte Imperialism dawned* 
on the British mind, when Disraeli made his great speech at the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet on the 9th of November 1875, following 
the Sultan’s iradeh, dated the 2nd of October, in which Turkey 
promised fair treatment of her Christian subjects. Later in the 
same month Disraeli’s purchase of the Suez Canal shares from 
the Khedive again instilled Imperialism into the thoughtful in 
this country. The growth of the plant sprung from the seed 
thus sown by Disraeli was then entrusted by him to Royal 
hands, and during the next four months King Edward, as Prince 
of Wales, travelled through India, erecting the banner of true 
Imperialism even at centres where only eighteen years before the 
bloody battles of the Indian Mutiny were raging. 

Very few in this country seem to realise that the King of 
England rules over a much larger number of Moslems in India 
than the total number of Moslems under the Sultan of Turkey, 
the Sultans of Morocco and Zanzibar, the Shah of Persia, and 
the Amir of Afghanistan, five Moslem monarchs put together. 
Now, from the point of view of the orthodox Moslem, this war 
in the Balkans is a war between the Cross and the Crescent ; 
and yet, if Christian Powers were attacking the Sultanates of 
Morocco or Zanzibar, or the Moslem kingdoms of Persia or 


1 Development of European Nations, by J. Holland Rose, 1905, p. 165. 
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Afghanistan, instead of the Moslem country of Turkey, though 
those would be wars between the Christian and Moslem, they 
would not be, from the Sunni Moslem point of view, wars 
against the Crescent. What is it, then, that makes the position 
of Turkey as a Moslem State unique in the religious sentiment 
of over fifty millions of King George’s Moslem subjects in India? 

After the death of the Prophet, Abu Bakr became his Vice- 
gerent. or Khalifa (Caliph), and was followed as Khalifa by 
others. I shall here deal solely with the view which the Sunni 
sect of Mahomedans hold regarding the Khalifa, both because 
the premier Moslem Prince of India, his Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, who rules over fifteen million subjects and over 
eighty thousand square miles of territory, is a Sunni, and also 
because the vast majority of the Moslem subjects of England in 
India, numbering over fifty millions, are Sunnis. To the Sunnis 
the Sultan of Turkey is the Khalifa, or Vicegerent of the Prophet 
on earth. On him has fallen the mantle of Mahomed. The 
Sultan is their spiritual and temporal head. Other Moslem rulers, 
like the Sultan of Morocco or the Sultan of Zanzibar, may be 
termed Sultan, but they are not accorded the privileges of the 
Khalifa. According to the Sunnis, the Sultan of Turkey is the 
only personage who is entitled to introduce reforms in Islam, by 
causing the Qanun, or the Sultan’s commands, to be substituted 
for Hanafi Law ; for Hanafi Law did not precede, but followed, 
the ‘ great Khalifs,’ the direct successors of the Prophet. The 
Sultan of Turkey is the ‘ Khalifa Khalifai Rasul Allah,’ Successor 
to the Successors of the Prophet; he is the ‘ Sautal Hai,’ the 
Living Voice of Islam. 

In 1871 no less an authority than Sir William Hunter raised 
the question : ‘ Are they [the Indian Moslem subjects of Great 
Britain] bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen? ’? His 
questioning of their loyalty to England, in view of their acknow- 
ledgment of the Sultan of Turkey as their religious and temporal 
head, was met by rejoinders. from three distinguished Moslem 
leaders, one of Northern India, the well-known Sir Syed Ahmad,° 
the second from Bengal, Nawab Abdul Latif, and the third 
Maulavi Cheragh Ali, of Hyderabad. The whole matter in a 
nutshell was this : According to Moslem law, a country is either 
(1) Dar ul harb, a ‘ country of warfare,’ or (2) Dar ul Islam, a 
‘country of peace.” Now what is British India? Sir William 
Hunter and his party thought that British India could not 
properly be looked upon as Dar ul Islam; the three Moslem 
leaders, on the other hand, were anxious to prove that British 

2 The Indian Musalmans, by W. W. Hunter. Triibner, 1871. 

* Review on Dr. Hunter's Indian Musalmans, by Syed Ahmad Khan 
Benares, 1872. 
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India was not Dar ul harb. The Hyderabad Mahomedans decided 
that British India was neither Dar ul harb nor Dar ul Islam,‘ 
an enunciation which was made to the world by Maulavi Cheragh 
Ali, afterwards known as Nawab Azam Yar Jang. None of these 
three Moslem leaders could prove to their European critic that 
British India was Dar ul Islam. The Hyderabad decision was 
however highly important, because the real centre of Indian 
Moslem feeling is in that State. Even to-day capital punishment 
is there inflicted under the laws of the Koran by decapitation by 
the sword, and not by hanging, a practice which appeals to the 
Moslem masses throughout the world more than British readers 
can realise. Another fact not generally known here which raises 
Hyderabad in Moslem estimation is that hundreds of Moslems 
from all parts of Asia congregate there annually and start for 
Mecca on pilgrimage to become Haji, his Highness the Nizam, as 
Defender of the Faith, paying all their expenses. Hyderabad is 
unquestionably Dar ul Islam. The Moslems of Hyderabad are 
in more direct touch with, and command greater sympathy 
among, the rest of the Moslem world than even the Moslems of 
Lahore, Delhi, or Lucknow. 

In the ‘seventies the Musalman attracted a considerable 
amount of attention, in India by the dagger of the Moslem and 
in London by the pen of the Christian. The Moslem rebellion 
against the British Government known as the Wahabi conspiracy 
drew the eyes of the world to the Indian Mahomedan, and about 
the same time the Turkish question caused an agitation in the 
London Press. Two articles in this Review on the subject of 
Turkey, one by the Rev. Malcolm McColl in December 1877,° 
and the other by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in January 1879,° 
were potent to stir the great Moslem centre of Hyderabad. Refu- 
tations were published at Hyderabad, both in English and in Hin- 
dustani, by Maulavi Cheragh Ali, and dedicated to the Sultan of 
Turkey in the words : ‘ Khalifa and Sultan Abdul’ Hamid Khan.’ 
Such is the power of the Porte to rouse to instant action the 
greatest Moslem stronghold in India. I was at Hyderabad in 
the ’eighties and ‘nineties, and was personally acquainted with 
Maulavi Cheragh Ali. 

‘ Now let us enter a little into the daily life of the Indian 
Moslem, and see how the Sultan of Turkey exercises influence 
there. The Indian Moslem’s most important prayer of the week 
is said on a Friday, when there is an oration called Khutba, in 
which he begs Allah to bless the Sultan of Turkey. Whether 
or not the Khutba read every Friday in the Indian mosqueg is 

* Political Reforms in the Ottoman Empire, by Cheragh Ali, Bombay, p. 25. 


* ‘Current Fallacies about Turks, Bulgarians, and Russians.’ 
* * Passing Events in Turkey.’ 
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a weekly reminder to the Faithful that India is Dar ul harb (a 
‘country of warfare’), the fact remains that every Friday in 
hundreds of mosques in the British territories, as well as in the 
Protected Moslem States in India, the allegiance that the millions 
of Sunni Mahomedans owe to the Sultan of Turkey is brought 
vividly to their memory. The importance of the Friday prayer 
is thus emphasised by the Koran, Surah lxii. 9: ‘Oh ye who 
believe ! when the call to prayer is made on the day of congrega- 
tion (yaumu ’l-jum’ah) hasten to the remembrance of God 
(Khutba) and leave off traffic.’ It is no easy matter even for a 
Moslem ruler to alter the wording of a Khutba,’ for we have it 
on the authority of Muntakhab-ul-lubab what difficulties arose 
at Lahore when a Moslem sovereign of India wished to insert 
one word in the Khutba. I am quite aware of the argument that 
the Sultan of Turkey cannot be the Khalifa because he is not 
of the Quraish tribe, and I am also conversant with Maulavi 
Cheragh Ali’s book and the pamphlets by Sir Syed Ahmad and 
Nawab Abdul Latif, so I know all sides of the question as dis- 
cussed by Sir William Hunter and his three critics; but for 
obvious reasons I am dealing only with Moslem practices as they 
are in India, not as they should be according to this or that 
authority. 

Roughly speaking, there are three Hindus to one Moslem in 
India. For a whole generation after the Wahabi insurrection of 
the ’seventies, the Government of India did everything possible 
to check Moslem fanaticism by balancing the Hindus against the 
Moslems, including in their policy of counterpoise the Ruling 
Princes. It is the careful adjustment of the Hindu and Maho- 
medan elements of the Indian population which makes it possible 
to maintain tranquillity in India with only 75,000 British troops. 
Of course, in this system of equipoise the careful student of 
politics has to take into consideration the Hindus who form the 
vast majority of the subjects of the premier Moslem Prince, the 
Nizam, and the Moslems who form the vast majority of the 
subjects of the Hindu ruler of Kashmir, as well as various other 
factors. But it is one thing to manage India when the pax 
Britannica is in full force, and quite another thing to do so when 
the pax Britannica is suspended, as it was in the dark days of the 
Indian Mutiny, or when, according to the belief of the mob in 
the Indian bazaars, the prestige of the Union Jack is waning, 
as during the Boer War. Then the problem assumes a more 
difficult aspect. Why, only a couple of years ago the religious 
fervour of the Hindu and the Moslem over the killing of a cow 
brought Maxim guns into the streets of Calcutta ! 


' History of India, by Sir H. M. Elliot, 1877. Vol. vii., p. 427. 
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After thirty years of balancing the Hindu and the Maho-.- 
medan, the Government of India found relief in the thought that 
they had built up a fairly substantial edifice for all practical 
purposes. But during the present century this balance has been 
considerably modified according to the conception of the import- 
ance of the two communities held by the modern rulers of India. 
For instance, when granting representation under the Morley- 
Minto scheme, a preference was shown to the Moslems, though 
in the premier Moslem State of Hyderabad itself the Moslem 
enjoys no such preference from the rulers of his own religion. 
In the Morley-Minto scheme, however, the British authorities 
had at least the satisfaction of acting with their eyes wide open. 
But recently they have again upset the Hindu-Moslem balance in 
India by an action which perhaps they never imagined capable of 
such religious significance—I mean the transfer of the capital 
to Delhi. Neither Lord Crewe’s despatches nor the Curzon- 
Crewe debate in the House of Lords gave the British reader 
any idea how England, by removing the capital to Delhi, has 
placed herself more within the sway of Moslem influence than 
the authorities would care to admit. Delhi has been a Moslem 
stronghold and occasionally a fanatical centre for several cen- 
turies, and in the great Masjid there is a strong Indian focus of 
the power of the Crescent second only to Hyderabad. In peace 
times, no doubt, rupees, titles, and decorations play an important 
part in balancing the Moslem and the Hindu, but when the pax 
Britannica is under suspension, or when the prestige of the 
Union Jack seems to the Indian Mahomedan to be waning, 
greater force is exercised by the mosque and the temple than by 
money or by titles. Anyone who properly understands the vitality 
and inner working of Hinduism is aware that a dozen modern 
temples, though worth perhaps a million pounds, have not a 
hundredth part of the real power over the Hindus that is wielded 
by an ancient shrine which may be merely hewn out of the rock 
among Himalayan glaciers. Now Delhi has no Hindu shrine 
whose power might be set over against the influence of its great 
Moslem mosque. That is how the transfer of the capital to 
Delhi, a city associated with the world’s greatest massacres by 
Nadir Shah and others, gives a fresh impetus to Moslem activity. 

The Roman motto divide et impera is doubtless a great maxim 
for foreign rulers, but it should be remembered that it is as dan- 
gerous to divide unequally as it is profitable to divide equally, for 
in the former case one party gets into a position from which it can 
dictate terms to the rulers themselves. This is what has happened 
with regard to the Mahomedans, and this is one reason why just 
now an attitude of neutrality in the Balkan struggle is the only 
prudent position for England to adopt. The Moslem preferential 
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tariff in the Morley-Minto scheme of representation made some 
of the Indian Moslems actually believe that they were in a posi- 
tion to dominate British foreign policy, but the cool reception they 
met with when they tried a year or two ago to interfere in matters 
Persian, and recently with reference to the Balkan War, should 
go & great way towards disabusing their minds of the idea of their 
own importance, and convince them that as long as Britannia 
rules the waves she is not to be dictated to by the Moslem or 
anyone else, though just at present it may suit her best to be 
neutral. Without any reference to European politics, the Indian 
aspect of the question in itself justifies the King’s proclamation 
of neutrality. Any other attitude would have been misunderstood 
by the Indian Moslems, who all over India are now busily engaged 
in raising subscriptions for the wounded Turks and offering 
prayers in hundreds of mosques for the victory of the Sultan’s 
arms. 

My argument is by no means the permanent incapacity of 
the British to move without consulting the Moslem in India. Far 
from it. The unpreparedness of England to interfere in the 
Balkans is only temporary, and is due more than anything else 
to her two short-sighted bids for popularity—the Moslem prefer- 
ence in the Morley-Minto scheme, and the transfer of the Indian 
capital to a Moslem centre. The British now have to restore the 
equilibrium as it was in the closing years of last century. Once 
they have done this, they will be able to move which way they 
please as far as Turkey is concerned. But what British diploma- 
tists should aim at is to be prepared; to have the Hindu ready 
on their side, and not to have to conciliate him when the Turks 
have forced a critical situation upon England. 

Far-sighted British statesmen always kept in view the follow- 
ing three important facts, which make the position of the Hindu 
peculiar: (1) Though many Englishmen have fallen victims to 
Moslem fanaticism, a murder of an Englishman by a Hindu from 
‘ religious ’ motives is absolutely unknown. (2) In their endea- 
vours to save the souls of African negroes and Indian Bhils there 
will always be friction between the Cross and the Crescent, for 
both are proselytising faiths, whereas Hinduism would refuse to 
take a convert even if anyone like Mrs. Besant, who has spent 
twenty years in holy Benares and actually preached Hinduism, 
wished to enter its fold. (3) No Hindu is a permanent resident 
in any foreign country, so England’s difficulties with foreign 
Powers over the Hindu are reduced to a minimum. With regard 
to the Moslem, these three great causes of friction are always 
existent. Hindu unrest is a lesser evil than Moslem unrest, 
because the former cannot become so complicated as the latter. 
Therefore British authorities should guard against hasty appli- 
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cation of a remedy which might later prove worse than the“ 
disease. There are many thousands of Mahomedans in the 
Native Army, and there are the fanatic Moslem tribes of the 
North-Western Frontier, where occasionally a few mullahs 
preach jihad, the ‘ holy war’ of Islam, and give no end of trouble 
to the Government. With the Persian revolution almost touching 
the Indian frontiers and putting a strain on the Indian Army 
resources, any additional burden placed on the Indian executive 
to suppress Moslem rebellions in all parts of India would perhaps 
be more of a responsibility than the Viceroy at this juncture 
would care to add to his already existing burden. 

The power of religion in politics is evident from history. 
During the pre-Christian era Hindu Imperialists made use of 
their religion for purposes of political assimilation. Greek 
political life was influenced by religion through the Oracles, and 
the Apollo at Delphi often regulated the balance of power by 
mysterious prophecies. «‘ Alexander Severus wished to erect a 
temple to Christ on the Capitol of Rome, and Hadrian 
scattered places of worship to unknown gods broadcast through 
his wide dominions.’* The Jews recognised little difference 
between the Church and the State. Similarly the dominion of 
the Popes was both spiritual and temporal. Sir Alfred Lyall 
speaks of how both Christianity and Mahomedanism made 
religion a vital element in politics.’ The Moslems, therefore, 
are not the only people with whom religion is an important factor 
in the political life of the State. But in the case of the Indian 
Moslem matters are more complicated than usual, owing to his 
allegiance to a foreign ruler, the Sultan of Turkey, the head of 
his faith. Considerations of space make it impossible here to 
discuss how the Khalifa regulates Moslem patriotism, unlike 
the Christian Church which blends itself with geographical 
patriotism. To the Moslem mind the intense emotional force 
in the word Khalifa embraces both personal and dynastic loyalty. 
In that word lies buried the subconscious influence of centuries. 
T have lived in Hyderabad for years and have argued cases civil, 
criminal, and revenue, under the laws of the Koran, in courts 
in which not a single word of English was spoken, and which 
were presided over by learned Moslem judges ; and though myself 
a Hindu I have had the honour of representing the Moslem 
Government of the Nizam in his Highness’s own courts. I was 
also for years the editor of a newspaper at Hyderabad in which 
Moslem politics and Moslem religion were often discussed by 
distinguished followers of Islam. I therefore know that to the 
millions of Indian Moslems the word Khalifa acts as a charm 


* Ancient and Modern Imperialism, by the Earl of Cromer, p. 92. 
* Race and Religion, by Sir Alfred Lyall, p. 14. 
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which carries with it an immediate stimulus of affection for the 
Turkish cause, and a corresponding disaffection towards all 
infidels which perhaps no other word or phrase can conjure up. 
The word Khalifa has greater psychological effect on the Moslems 
than any phrase like Bismarck’s ‘ political egoism ’ or Mazzini’s 
‘pact of humanity ’ could have on Western nations. 

It must not be forgotten that within the last twelve months 
the Indian Moslems have received from the British two rather 
hard knocks, and that it will be some time before their heart- 
burning on that account will cease. The Re-partition of Bengal, 
after Lord Morley’s repeated assurance that the Partition by 
Lord Curzon was a ‘settled fact,’ has shaken the faith of the 
Indian Moslem in the British word, and the recent decision of 
the Government of India against granting powers to the proposed 
Moslem University in regard to the affiliation of colleges is much 
resented by them. Hence an open attack on their Khalifa just 
now would have created trouble. : 

The future policy of British statesmen should therefore be to 
devise checks, balances, and counterpoises against Pan-Islam in 
India, by proper adjustment of the Hindu element to Imperial 
requirements, so that in an emergency suddenly created by 2 
political situation in Europe, England could cease to be neutral, 


and thus prevent a European conflagration. For, as Kossuth 
said, neutrality as a lasting principle is an evidence of weakness. 


S. M. MrTrRa. 
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